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THE RESTORATION OF DRIED TISSUES, WITH ESPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE TO HUMAN REMAINS 


By HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 


I. — PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS 


Two or three years ago, while engaged in the preparation of 
embryonic skeletons after the Schultze method, I was struck with 
the rapidity with which the specimens, after the preliminary shrink- 
ing in alcohol, reassumed their normal size and shape when put 
into the 3% solution of caustic potash. This led naturally to the 
question whether the last-named fluid might exert a similar in- 
fluence upon a tissue deprived of its water by simply drying in the 
air, and I was thus led to drop into a jar of potash solution a very 
dry and flattened specimen of a frog, which had been for some 
months on my desk. This simple experiment was performed one 
night while I was leaving the laboratory and appeared of so little 
importance that I had for the moment quite forgotten the incident 
when on my return the following morning I found what seemed at. 
first a perfectly normal frog floating in a natural attitude upon the- 
surface of the liquid. In the dried condition it had been impossible- 
to determine the species of the specimen, and in fact I had supposed} 
it to be not a frog at all, but a toad; yet after the restoration, 
every external marking was distinct, and even the colors were in 
part restored, showing it at once to be Rana clamitans. From this 
time on the specimen continued to imbibe the liquid until within 
a few more hours it appeared slightly abnormal. The skin was 
smooth and tense, especially over fleshy regions like the thigh, 
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thus suggesting that the muscles absorbed the liquid more greedily 

than did the other tissues. To check this action, the frog was the 
thrown into water, a procedure which proved disastrous, since th 
bloating, instead of being checked, appeared to be accelerated, unti 
finally the skin over the much-distended thighs burst outward by 
longitudinal rents, from which the muscles protruded as semi-trans- 
parent, almost gelatinous masses. Whether the bursting was due 
to the use of the water, or whether the potash was removed too 
late to check the process already far under way, I cannot state 
definitely, but later experiments with all sorts of dried tissues have 
given me the impression that the former is the case, and that, after 
the potash solution has exhausted its power, an immersion in water 
will cause further distension. 

This experiment with the frog was followed, as occasion offered, 
by similar ones performed upon other frogs, a turtle, an earthworm 
and a few other invertebrate specimens, of which some had been 
dried in the sun when fresh, while the rest were preserved material 
from which the alcohol had evaporated, and in all cases the results 
were exceedingly interesting and furnished specimens of actual 
value for many lines of investigation. The frogs and the turtle 
permitted careful dissection, and most of the organs were of 
normal or nearly normal appearance, the nerves being especially 
good, thus suggesting the employment of some method of desicca- 
tion for the preservation of specimens obtained during expeditions in 
regions where the employment of the ordinary preservatives’ is im- 
practicable. 

In connection with these experiments the thought naturally oc- 
curred to me that this method might also be applicable to some or 
all of the various forms of dried human remains, even to those of 
considerable antiquity, since after desiccation is once complete the 
lapse of time would cause but little further change, and the success 
of such an experiment would depend mainly on the amount of tissue 
that had resisted <‘ecay before the completion of the drying process 
more than on the actual age of the mummy. 

Through the kindness of Prof. F. W. Putman of the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, Mass., I was supplied with a little prelimi- 
nary material with which to make a test, since which, both from him 
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and from his former associate, Dr Ales Hrdlicka, then of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York, and now of the United 
States National Museum, I have received a most liberal supply of 
human remains, illustrating various methods of treatment, and 
especially well fitted to show the capabilities of the method. I 
wish to take this opportunity of expressing to them my gratitude 
for their kindness and practical interest in the matter. I wish ‘also 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to the other teachers in my de- 
partment, who have interested themselves in the work, and have 
furnished me valuable assistance, both in the practical treatment 
of the material, the microscopic investigation, and in the taking of 
the photographs which illustrate this article. 

I can best set forth the results of these various experiments in 
the form of a report, taking up the cases in the order of treatment ; 
but before attempting this, I will present a description of the method 
as it became elaborated during the progress of the work. 


II.— THe MeEtTuHop 


1. The essential reagent is caustic potash, applied in a solution 
of 1-3%. The dried object is placed at once in a tank of this fluid 
and held beneath the surface for a few moments, until the entire 
surface becomes wet. At first the specimen will float on the sur- 
face, but as it imbibes more and more of the fluid it will gradually 
sink. Within a short time, even ina few minutes, the liquid will be- 
come so dark-colored that the specimens cannot be readily seen, 
and it will be better to change the fluid. For a very brittle object 
1% solution may first be used, followed after a few hours by 2-3% 
solution. While in the potash the object should be carefully 
watched, and should be removed when it threatens to fall in pieces. 
A certain amount of local disintegration, however, is to be ex- 
pected, corresponding to places which had begun to decay before 
the drying process was completed. Those soft places, when the 
tissue becomes lost in potash, often appear in the dried condition as 
darker areas; for example, the left cheek of the woman mummy 
which dissolved under treatment and left the malar bone exposed 
(compare pl. 1, I, 2). The time in which an object should 
remain in potash varies, but may be given as between 12 and 48 
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hours, and it is well to remember that the caution which one natu- 
rally feels when treating a rare and valuable object impels one to 
remove it too soon rather than to leave it too long. In the former 
cases the features do not acquire their full size, and, in the latter, 
essential parts are in danger of becoming lost. 

2. Upon removal from the potash solution the specimen should 
be placed in water for some time. This fluid appears to have a 
tendency to still further increase the swelling, but as it also hastens 
the maceration of the soft parts, it should be used with caution. 

3. All expansion and maceration may be checked, and the parts 
left permanently in a given condition, by placing the specimen in a 
three percent solution of formalin, in which it is to remain indefi- 
nitely for permanent preservation. Since no further change can 
subsequently be produced in material once fixed and hardened in 
formalin, care must be taken that the desired increase in bulk be 
obtained before immersion in it. 

4. If, as usually happens, certain parts are not sufficiently soft- 
ened and enlarged at a time when the rest threatens to become too 
soft, the object may be removed from the potash and covered with 
absorbent cotton, which may be soaked locally in the fluid demanded. 
Thus the soft parts may be covered with cotton soaked in water, or 
even formalin, while harder portions may be still subjected to the 
action of the potash, applied in the same way. In addition to this 
method, potash may be applied to a refractory part by means of 
injection with an hypodermic needle. Occasionally glycerin or 
a mixture of glycerin and potash applied in the same way may 
be found of value. 


III. — REPoRT OF EXPERIMENTS 


I. RIGHT THUMB OF A PERUVIAN MUMMY. (PEABODY MUSEUM. ) 


This was the first human material experimented on, and had 
been torn from a hand in such a way as to include the metacarpal, 
but was broken in two pieces at the metacarpo-phalangeal articu- 
lation. There was but little integument remaining, and the bones 
were completely bare over extensive areas, but upon the metacarpal 
there still hung a piece of the web between thumb and index, and 
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from the proximal end of the specimen there protruded several dried 
cords which eventually proved to be the tendons of the several ex- 
tensor muscles of the thumb (e2¢. primi internod. poll. and ext. sec- 
und. internod. poll.). 

After the treatment the portions of integument still intact were of 
about the usual thickness and were otherwise quite as when fresh ; 
the portion covering the dorsum of the basal phalanx showed the 
characteristic pits for the hair, and the inner portion, especially upon 
the web, showed the epidermic ridges of the palmar surface. Un- 
fortunately the integument covering the ball of the thumb had been 
entirely wanting in the dried specimen, so that there was no oppor- 
tunity to study the apical pattern (“‘thumb-mark’”’ ). 

Aside from these normal appearances there were seen, scattered 
irregularly over the surface of the skin, a large number of minute 
whitish granules which correspond to nothing in the normal integ- 
ument. A small portion of the integument, including some of these, 
was then imbedded in paraffin, sectioned with the microtome and 
stained in the usual ways (carmine, hematoxylin, various anilines), 
and the sections, when examined under the microscope, showed the 
granules to be minute bacterial foci, surrounded by walls of connective 
tissue, and were thus plainly pathological and referable to some skin 
disease, probably the illness to which the subject had succumbed. 
In the fresh state these granules had evidently been level with the 
outer surface of the skin, but owing either to decay or to weather- 
ing the epidermis had disappeared, leaving these foci projecting above 
the cutis by about the usual thickness of the missing layer." Aside 
from these objects the sections showed clearly that the only tissue 
remaining was the connective tissue, but, since this forms a mold 
for every other tissue, the outlines of the various structures were 
well preserved. The blood-vessels were especially clear; the mus- 
cle fibers were marked by the sarcolemma, but showed no stria- 
tions ; the cutaneous nerves were clearly seen, but in cross-section 
they showed merely the network formed by the neurilemma of each 
fiber, and lacked both the medullary sheath and the axis cylinder. 
Beneath the cutis were seen the outlines of fat cells in masses, but 


1 The slides containing sections of the foci have been sent to the Army Medical 
Museum for examination, but no report has been furnished as yet. 
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as these were not quite spherical but somewhat flattened from with- 
out inward, it suggested that the restoration had not been complete, 
and that in life the soft parts were a little fuller than in the speci- 
men at present. 

While searching for material for microscopic study, one or two 
minute pieces of a brownish substance were found, apparently 
within the tissues. These appeared under the microscope to be 
bits of cork or bast, from the inner bark of some tree, thus suggest- 
ing the use of bark for its tannin during the process of embalming ; 
however, the pieces were too uncertain in location to enable one to 
draw a safe conclusion, and may well have been adventitious. 


2. TWO INFANT HEADS FROM THE CLIFF-DWELLINGS OF SOUTHERN 
UTAH. (AMER. MUS. NAT. HIST. ) 

These heads were of infants of the same age, that of about a 
year. They had the same general color and appearance and had 
evidently been merely sun-dried in the rarified mountain air, as was 
the case with all the Cliff-dweller material experimented with. 

The soft parts had been preserved in certain regions only, while 
in others the bones were entirely bare. The best preserved one, 
designated in my notes as A, showed a nearly flat surface of dried 
skin over the entire face, featureless, save for the indications of eyes 
and eéye-sockets (pl. 1, 1). No nose was visible, the part in the 
photograph which resembles that organ being the edge of the 
upper lip. The lower jaw was without flesh. Upon the side of the 
face were a few easily removable bits of skin bearing hair, which 
was that of some animal, as seen under the microscope, and were 
evidently the remains of a skin in which the body had once been 
wrapped. 

After treatment, Head A presented the appearance shown in 
plate 1(2, 3). The nose, of which no trace could be seen in the 
dried specimen, was well restored, and this, as well as the upper 
lip, exhibited the characteristic infantile type. The cheeks showed 
a large amount of yellowish-white fat, and the skin, especially about 
the forehead, appeared perforated with wormholes. In color the 
skin was a light yellowish-brown, with frequent localized discolora- 
tions, and, although it would be hardly safe to maintain that this 
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1, In dried condition. 2 and 3, ‘he same after restoration. (Photographed from the object.) 
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method of restoration has the power of restoring the original color, 
yet the rich brown color of the Peruvian specimens (1 and 4), the 
light yellowish-brown of the infants, and the brownish-red of the 
adult ‘‘ Basket people’ seem to approximate in each case one’s idea 
of the original color. One eyelid in this specimen was well brought 
out and showed well-marked Meibomian glands upon its inner sur- 
face. When sectioned, the molds of these glands were definitely 
shown in the connective tissue, which outlined each lobule, but as 
in the other cases noted, all epithelial tissue had been lost. 

Head B proved of little interest except that the scalp was 
covered with the crust often seen in neglected infants, ‘“ scald- 
head” (eczema). This specimen, when in the dried state, had 
shown curious excrescences upon either cheek which may have 
been of pathological significance, but yielded no especial results 
after restoration. Microscopic sections taken in various directions 
showed them merely as rather porous masses without special struc- 
ture. They may, indeed, have been nothing more than the fat of 
the cheeks pressed upward by bandaging, but they did not show a 
trace of the actual fat so abundant in Head A. 


3. BODY OF ONE OF THE ABOVE INFANTS 

This little specimen was very much flattened, being hardly more 
than a centimeter thick in any place. It had evidently lain upon its 
back and right side, as these regions had lost the soft parts, appa- 
rently through decay, so that the bones were completely exposed. 
The most interesting point in this specimen was that, when sub- 
jected to the usual treatment, much of it dissolved into a soft, almost 
jelly-like substance of a dark-brown color, indicative of the ad- 
vanced state of decay into which these parts had fallen before the 
drying process had been completed. 

The same result has since been seen locally in other sun-dried 
remains, and such places are indicated in dry specimens by a dark- 
brown color. In this case the only parts rescued from this destruc- 
tion were the skin of the abdomen, which had evidently remained 
uppermost, and the legs (the arms had been lost). These latter 
came out very well, although the fat, which had once been very 
abundant, was less amenable to treatment than other tissues, and 
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retained in a measure the creases and other forms which it had 
assumed when drying. The feet were very successfully restored, 
and it was noticeable that the four lesser toes were of approximately 
the same size. 

Accompanying this body was a large piece of animal skin 
covered with hair similar to that upon the fragment found on the 
face of Head A. This, when restored, did not come out to the full 
thic :ness and consistency of fresh integument, but remained thinner 
and firmer, and had evidently been subjected to some tanning process. 


4. HEAD OF YOUNG ADULT PERUVIAN. (AMER. MUS. NAT. HIST.) 

This experiment was of value in showing the deficiencies of the 
Peruvian method of embalming and the inferiority of such a process 
to the natural one to which the various sun-dried remains studied 
had been exposed. The specimen was the head of a young man, 
evidently between eighteen and twenty years of age, and probably 
of high rank, as shown by the gold beads about his neck and by 
the extreme care with which his body had been embalmed. The 
mouth cavity was well-filled with cotton from which the seed had 
been for the most part removed; his neck was wound around with 
several layers of cotton cloth, the inner strip of which was tied in a 
simple knot, and there seemed to be a large circular patch of some 
red pigment upon either cheek. His very abundant hair was wavy 
and flowing, and originally came about to his shoulders. The nose 
and the ears were present, although flattened and dried, and the 
skin of the face showed no dark patches indicative of decay, although 
the surface was cracked in several places, a circumstance which 
produced much difficulty in the attempt at restoration. In short, 
the general appearance was so good and the features so complete 
that we entertained great hope of a very satisfactory restoration. 

In beginning the treatment, the hair was first carefully removed 
with shears, and the head immersed for a few minutes in water until 
the surface was well moistened, after which it was placed in a weak 
solution of caustic potash, not over I percent. Within a few min- 
utes after immersion in the potash, the failure of this case became 
apparent. The two edges of the skin bordering each of the numer- 
ous cracks curled outward and revealed rapidly increasing areas of 
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bare bone, and patches of skin cut off from the rest by cracks sepa- 
rated completely and floated away. It became evident that the em- 
balmer’s art had but arrested decay upon the surface alone and that 
nearly everywhere all structures between the integument and the 
surface of the bone, including the periosteum, had long since com- 
pletely disappeared. The total absence of the ligaments was seen 
by the spontaneous separation of the cervical vertebre from one 
another, and, as the process continued, the lower jaw, when free 
from its confining integument, became also separated from the skull, 
not a trace of ligament remaining to fasten it to the head. When 
the process was complete, the skull had lost neck, jaw, and the in- 
tegument of the entire face as far up as the eyes, including the ears 
laterally, that of the eyebrows, forehead and scalp alone remaining, 
an area which corresponds to the region over which the integument 
lies directly upon the bone, and had probably dried without decay 
of the subcutaneous parts. 

Noticeable features brought out by the treatment were (1) a 
raised scar extending along the right eyebrow, corresponding ap- 
proximately to the superciliary ridge of the frontal bone, and (2) a 
small round bluish spot about 7 mm. in diameter, situated in the 
middle line of the forehead and possibly a tattoo mark. 

Although disappointing from the standpoint of results, this ex- 
periment was extremely useful as a test of the Peruvian embalming 
process (or at least that used in this particular case) and in showing 
what we may expect in the case of this class of remains. If, as in 
this case, all ligaments and the soft parts intervening between the 
skin and the bone have disappeared, we can hope for little in the 
way of restoration except that of the integumental surface itself, or 
of the contour in case of regions where the soft parts readily admit 
of drying, as in the case of hands and feet. In the preparation of 
integumental surfaces for the better study of such points as tattoo- 
marks, scars, and skin diseases, the method may have a practical 
application even here. 


5. ADULT MUMMIES OF THE ‘‘ BASKET PEOPLE.’’ (AMER. MUS. NAT. HIST. ) 
These consist of two adults, a man and a woman, the man with- 
out a head. They were obtained from a cave in southeastern Utah 
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by the Hyde Expedition, and are referred by Professor Putnam to 
the “ Basket-people, who seem to have occupied these caves 
earlier than the cliff-house people,” but are considered by Dr 
Hrdlicka to be identical with the latter, z. ¢., ‘the prehistoric south- 
ern Utah Cliff-dwellers.”’’ They had been evidently sun-dried, or, 
at least, air-dried under conditions that did not favor decay, probably 
those of a high mountain altitude, and had neither been embalmed 
in any way nor had the most ordinary care been taken of the 
bodies, and they had dried in apparently the positions assumed at 
death. The man lay on his back, with his knees strongly flexed 
and turned toward the right side, suggesting that they had been 
drawn up at death and had fallen to one side during the softening 
process of incipient decay. The woman was in a half-sitting pos- 
ture, with knees semi-flexed, but at different angles, and with the 
toes drawn back by an extreme tension of the extensors. In both 
the position in which they had lain relative to the surface of the 
earth was very apparent, as those surfaces which had lain upper- 
most were very hard and white and showed no decay, while the 
lower surfaces were darker in color and had decayed sufficiently in 
some places to expose the bones. Thus in the man the dorsal sur- 
face of the sacrum was entirely bare and the coccyx readily remov- 
able. Aside from these lower surfaces there were a few places that 
exhibited the dark-brown color suggestive of decay, and in some 
other localities, ¢. g., along the arms of the woman, the soft parts 
had suffered somewhat from the ravages of worms or from mechan- 
ical injury, thus exposing the bones. 

Description fails, however, to give an adequate idea of the light- 
ness and dryness of these remains. Although no tests were applied, 
the specific gravity must have been considerably less than that of 
cork, and in defective places, as along the arms of the woman, the 
parts splintered and crumbled almost at touch. The man had evi- 
dently been tall and large during life, but in his present condition he 
could be carried with ease by one hand at arm’s length, and could 
not have weighed more than 12-15 pounds. Pieces of skin that 
cracked off in places, and which, when restored, had a thickness of 
5-7 mm., measured about I mm. on an average and were hardly 
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distinguishable from pieces of the inner bark of trees. When placed 
in water, an arm or a leg would lie upon the surface, repelling the 
liquid, and it was with some difficulty that they could be_at first 
forced beneath the surface. 

For the treatment of these mummies I had two tanks con- 
structed of galvanized iron, and supplied with flowing water by 
means of iron piping and siphons of rubber tubing. These tanks 
had a depth of 20 cm. and a width of 45.5 cm., and one of these 
was 76 cm. and the other 59 cm. in length. In conducting the 
experiments, which occupied the greater part of the winter, the 
mummies were dismembered in accordance with convenience, and 
the parts successively subjected to treatment, beginning with those 
parts which were of lesser value. As the details of this series of 
experiments would prove too laborious to record, and certainly too 
tedious to read, the matter may be considered under the three 
general topics of (a) the limbs, (2) the trunks, including the internal 
organs, and (c) the head and bust of the woman. 

(a) The limbs. — Perhaps the most instructive observation ob- 
tained from these was that the muscles, when not decayed, showed 
a greater tendency to swell than did the integument, and that the 
extreme and long-continued drying to which this latter had been 
subjected through several centuries, prevented its expansion to quite 
its original condition. This was, of course, less noticeable over 
such parts as the feet or the dorsum of the hands where the bones 
lay in a superficial position ; but upon such a place as the fleshy ven- 
tral side of the forearm, where the muscles would naturally round 
out the part and present a convex surface, the hampering effect of 
the tight integument was easily apparent. Especially in places 
where the integument was cut through, or along the edge of the 
limbs, where they had been severed from the body, could this effect 
be seen, as in such places the muscles were allowed to escape from 
their confines and swelled out to what was probably their original 
size. Such muscles were of an amber color and far more trans- 
parent than when fresh, yet consisted of bundles of fibers, which 
showed the characteristic appearance under the microscope, although 
lacking all trace of striation. 

Portions of large girth, with a large proportion of soft parts, 
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like the thighs,-did not produce good results. In most cases these 
parts showed enough decay to prevent complete restoration, and 
even when this was not especially apparent, there was not sufficient 
rigidity in the soft parts to fill up the contours suggested by the skin. 
The limbs from knee or elbow down, were, for the greater part, 
well restored, although in such places as fore-arm, calf, or the thenar 
and hypothenar eminences of the hand, the integument was usually 
too rigid to admit of full expansion. The epidermic ridges of the 
surface of the palms and soles were very evident and we were able 
to trace out the complete patterns, although, as a matter of fact, 
the entire epidermis must have been wanting and what we really 
saw was the mold or cast of these ridges upon the surface of the 
cutis. 

The best general results obtained were those of the right arm 
and hand, the left leg and foot of the woman, and the right foot of 
the man. From these it could be seen that both hands and feet were 
extremely narrow and the arch of the latter very high. The woman 
had been evidently of middle size, and had borne children (see below), 
but her foot was of about the size of that of a little girl of seven or 
eight of our race, although narrower than is usual with us. 

These deductions cannot in this case be due to a deficiency in 
the swelling out of the tissues, since the proportions depend mainly 
upon the bones and very little upon soft parts other than the integ- 
ument the normal thickness of which had evidently been regained. 
On restoring the woman’s left hand it was found that the thumb, 
which was pushed between the index and middle fingers, held be- 
tween it and the first joint of the latter a flat and rather soft object, 
the nature of which could not be made out, but which seemed of 
vegetable origin. Whether this object has any bearing upon the 
customs of these people I cannot say, but the entire hand was 
clenched and the object appeared as if intentionally though awk- 
wardly held. 

(4) The trunks, including the internal organs.— These were 
treated in the larger tank after the separation of the limbs, and were 
not as satisfactory regarding reéstablishment of the original contour 
as were the other parts, but furnished very interesting studies of 
the internal parts. In all cases the integument with its character- 
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istic markings becomes quite normal of appearance and in a few 
points deserves some little notice. 

The entire back of the woman, when treated, was marked with 
a conspicuous cross-striping which extended from the neck to 
sacrum and from side to side. This consists of bands of smooth 
dark skin of about 5 mm. in width and placed parallel to one an- 
other at regular intervals, leaving interspaces of perhaps 7 mm. 
At first we thought of a tattoo, but its extreme regularity as well 
as its location suggested the former presence of something woven 
upon which she had originally lain, probably a mat, the cross-weaves 
of which had protected the surfaces with which they had come in 
contact, allowing the erosion to continue between them. Micro- 
scopic examination corroborates this conclusion, since the stripes 
give evidence of a far better preserved condition of the cutis than 
is shown by the more spongy interspaces. 

As for tattooing, certain dark stripes upon the man, one placed 
lengthwise on one shoulder, another in the midline of the abdomen 
from umbilicus to pubis, may possibly be referred to this head, but 
a far more obvious example is that upon the other shoulder, which 
consists of a series of heavy black oblique lines ranging from 5-8 
mm. in width, crossed by a second set of oblique lines in the oppo- 
site direction. If this be a tattoo, it is of very crude workmanship ; 
the lines show no regularity in width, and are irregularly placed. 
Aside from the above, the forehead of the woman, before it was sub- 
jected to treatment, showed five or six lines in consecutive circles, 
the lines being themselves composed of separate oval dots, but the 
arrangement of the entire design was asymmetrical, the center being 
near the inner corner of the right eye. Since no trace of this was 
left after the treatment, it was probably a paint or marking left by 
some article of clothing. 

Both trunks after brief immersion in the potash (one-half to one 
hour) admitted of a thorough and very satisfactory dissection ; the 
organs were found for the most part well preserved, but dried to 
the consistency of thin membranes, incapable of further restoration, 
undoubtedly because the connective tissue elements alone were left. 
Thus the intestines, the mesenteries with their blood vessels, and 
even the omentum were easily distinguishable and were with some 
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care separated from one another, but the heart was reduced toa 
shrunken mass of membrane representing the pericardium, the 
valves, etc., and all that could be found of the liver were the numer- 
ous branches of the blood-vessels and bile ducts, the latter observation 
especially emphasizing the fact of the loss of all epithelial tissues. 
In the stomach both muscular and serous coats were well preserved, 
and separated from each other almost spontaneously ; but in both 
cases the stomach, although normally inflated, was either com- 
pletely or almost empty, that of the woman yielding three melon 
seeds and a single piece of some stringy substance which we have 
been unable to identify. Several masses of fecal matter were found 
in the intestines of the woman, which, when examined with the 
microscope, yielded nothing but a few bits of vegetable tissue. In 
both cases the appendix was normal and well developed. The 
lungs, corresponding to their large connective tissue constituent, 
were well preserved, and in a few places had imprisoned a little air 
in drying. They showed both by their color and under the micro- 
scope carbonization to about the same degree as in the modern 
white race. 

The kidneys were reduced to thin wafers, consisting evidently 
of the pressed and dried tubules of the medulla, and to these were 
attached the ureters, connected with well-preserved urinary blad- 
ders. The uterus of the woman was slightly asymmetrical, being 
deflected toward the left side, and as the distance between it and 
the left ovary was far less than between it and the right one, it is 
probable that this lateral displacement had been present during life, 
and was not due to the effect of gravitation acting upon the organ 
after death. The shape of the os uteri externum indicated that she 
had borne children, a st:pposition in accordance with the condition 
of the mammez, which was shown by the integument, although the 
glandular portion, being epithelial, had long since disappeared. In 
the man the appearance of the genitals did not indicate circumcision, 
although the prepuce had become very thin and the free edge of 
the fold was ragged and worn. 

(c) The head and bust of the woman. — As this piece presents 
the most general interest, both in itself and as a test of the method 
used, we took several photographs of it both before and after 
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treatment, the presentation of which (pl. 1) will almost obviate the 
necessity of further explanation. The separation from the body was 
made just below the arm-pits, in order to preserve the contour 
of the neck and shoulders and the relation of the head to the trunk. 
In the dried state the head was bent strongly to the left, as though 
it had fallen over by the force of gravity before it became stiffened 
by the process of desiccation, and it is interesting to note that this 
defect became in great measure remedied by the treatment through 
the natural elasticity of the parts, although no especial attempt 
was made to straighten it. The same may be observed in the case 
of the lower lip, which had fallen down and dried in that position 
and which came up of its own accord by the restoration. The 
dropping of the jaw, however, perhaps because dependent upon 
ligaments and other internal parts, was not completely remedied, 
although much improved, and the separation of the lips in the 
restored specimen is due to this rather than to any defect in the 
lips themselves (see especially fig. 3). The left eyelid came well 
into shape and remains closed, while the right is partly open, and 
as the eyeball of this side was somewhat deficient, the socket was 
filled out with absorbent cotton, which is the white mass showing 
in the photograph. The left eyeball is quite full, although some- 
what wrinkled, and shows a good iris and pupil when the lid is 
raised. The cartilaginous portion of the nose is, unfortunately, not 
wholly restored, since, when the head had attained its present con- 
dition, some of the softer parts threatened to fall to pieces, and in 
order to prevent this the entire head was put in three-percent for- 
malin over night. This hardened the entire specimen and rendered 
the skin so firm and immovable that all subsequent treatment was 
of no avail. The method of continuing the action of the potash over 
certain areas alone, as suggested above, occurred to us too late, and 
although we worked for several days over the nose, there was little 
if any later improvement. I am persuaded, however, that if the 
formalin had not been used at that time, and if the potash had still 
been applied to the nose while the other parts were wrapped in wet 
cotton as recommended above, the result would have been better ; 
but a comparison of the photographs of the dried and of the re- 
stored face will show a great improvement in the feature under dis- 
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cussion, even though it has failed to attain its original proportions. 
The elasticity shown in the lips and neck appears also in the case 
of the ears, as a comparison of the two sets of photographs will 
show. 

Upon the right side of the head, above the ear, is a rather exten- 
sive oblong area from which the scalp had been removed, showing 
the bone (pl. 1, 3, 5). As this was the condition in the dried speci- 
men, although hardly distinguishable owing to the uniform color of 
this and the rest (pl. 1, 4), it suggests that this piece had been re- 
moved before the body had dried, but for what purpose we can only 
conjecture. In pl. 1, 4, 5, there will also be observed a curious 
scar at about the top of the head, which consists of a deep indenta- 
tion of the bone lined by the skin and is undoubtedly the result of 
an injury received earlier in life. 

Except in the most sheltered portion of the back of the neck 
there was no trace of hair, and this, taken in conjunction with a few 
other observations, gives a singular conclusion. In the first place 
the absence of hair is correlated with the total absence of nails from 
both fingers and toes, although the nail beds are so perfect that this 
absence is scarcely noticeable. Then, in draining off the tanks after 
the operation, there was left a considerable quantity of a brick-red 
deposit, which dried into a coarse powder and showed itself under 
the microscope to be dune sand, little irregular nodules of reddish 
quartz, which, although not noticeable in the dried specimens, must 
have filtered into every crevice and have become dislodged by the 
washing and soaking. This dune sand may perhaps furnish the 
clue to the absence of nails and hair, and suggests that they have 
been worn off by the triturating effect of the wind-blown sand. 

Another phenomenon, and one which is less easy to explain, has 
been the discovery of countless specimens of a small species of mite 
(Acarina), first found upon the stomach-contents of the woman, and 
later, in still greater quantity, within the uterus and in the nasal 
cavities. Inthe latter places, small reddish particles, which detached 
themselves from the walls, resolved themselves into masses of mites, 
some entire and others in fragments, mixed with blood corpuscles. 
Here the simplest supposition is that, being troglodytic animals, 
they have used the dried mummies for their habitat in the same 
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way as they would use a fallen tree-trunk, and that they have found 
their way to all accessible cavities of the body, although their asso- 
ciation with blood corpuscles might indicate either a parasitic habit, 
or that they infested the body soon after death. . 

Much can certainly be obtained from further microscopic inves- 
tigation of softened mummied material, but not only is a thorough 
knowledge of botany, zoology, anatomy, and histology necessary, 
but an acquaintance with the ethnology of the people to be studied, 
including their manners, customs, and religious rites, in order to in- 
telligently direct such investigations. This work can best be done 
then by the collaboration of several investigators, and it may be 
hoped that something will be done in this line in the near future. 

As far, also, as the gross application of the softening and restor- 
irg method is concerned, my investigations thus far have not 
covered the field or exhausted the possibilities of the method, since 
the various forms of Egyptian mummies have not yet been tested, 
nor has the investigation of the Peruvians been by any means com- 
pleted. It may not be too much to suggest, if the method is found 
applicable to the best embalmed mummies of the Egyptians, that at 
some future time the faces of the great Pharoahs may be seen in a 
still more life-like condition than that which they exhibit at present 
in the glass cases of the Gizeh Museum. 
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GLOSSARY OF THE MOHEGAN-PEQUOT LANGUAGE 
By J. DYNELEY PRINCE anp FRANK G. SPECK 


There is always something strangely pathetic about a dying 
language, especially when, like the Mohegan-Pequot idiom, the 
dialect exists in the memory of but a single living person. Mr Speck 
has obtained two connected texts and most of the following words 
and forms from Mrs Fidelia A. H. Fielding, an aged Indian woman 
resident at Mohegan, near Norwich, Conn., who has kept up her 
scanty knowledge of her early speech chiefly by talking to herself. 
The text of a sermon in Mrs Fielding’s dialect has already been 
published by us with full philological commentary in the American 
Anthropologist (vol. 5, pp. 193-212). Another shorter text with a 
similar commentary will soon be published separately by Mr Speck 
alone. 

The following word-list of 446 words and forms were all col- 
lected by Mr Speck during the last year at Mohegan, Conn., chiefly 
from Mrs Fielding, and submitted to Professor Prince in Mrs Field- 
ing’s spelling. In arranging these words into a glossary, all the 
work of which was done by Professor Prince, it has been thought 
best for sentimental reasons to adhere to Mrs Fielding’s orthog- 
raphy, imperfect as it is. Her system is undoubtedly that of the 
few white men and educated Indians who tried to write the Pequot 
language while it was still a living idiom. The proper pronuncia- 
tion of each Pequot word as uttered by Mrs Fielding is given in 
parentheses, in accordance with the following method: Of the 


vowels, @=a in “father” ; = aw in “awful”; @= ayin “may”; 


in “met”; in “machine”; 7=2 in “pin”; d=o in 
“note”; d=oin “not”; #=u in “rule”; in “but”; 
= ooin “foot.” The apostrophe (’) =a short indeterminate #-vowel. 
The consonants have the English values, except that g is always 
hard as in “go’’; final -4w = £wé, with a very short final vowel; 
# = nasal as in French final x; $= sh. The combination és” is to 
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be pronounced with a slight palatalization after the sibilant. The 
inverted comma (‘) indicates a light rough breathing similar to the 
Arabic medial He. 

Throughout the glossary an attempt has been made to give, so 
far as possible, the cognates of each Pequot word. Here it should 
be noted that in Abenaki 6 = oz with nasal z, as in French mon, and 
é=German 4. In Delaware the German system of phonetics fol- 
lowed by Brinton in his Lenape Dictionary has been observed. The 
Natick and Narragansett words are given according to the English 
system followed by Eliot and Roger Williams,’ while the Ojibwe 
words are to be pronounced with the Italian vowels as given in 
Baraga’s Otchipwe Dictionary. 

Although Mrs Fielding’s dialect of Pequot is in the last stages 
of decay, as has already been pointed out,’ it still retains enough of 
the original phonetics and grammatical phenomena to enable us to 
judge very satisfactorily regarding the primitive character of the 
language. 

In the Pequot phonetics we note that the Peq. 4 generally = N. 
p, and that the Peq. has an indeterminate consonant 4 between 6 
and w.* This is probably the sound which Eliot indicated by 77 
Furthermore Peq. d= N. ¢, Peq. g=N. &, and Peq. z=N. s, thus 
showing the marked tendency of the Pequot to medialization. Per- 
haps the most striking characteristic of Mrs Fielding’s Pequot is the 
extraordinary elision of the original = Thus, we find mozsh 
hen = N. monish; tkekuzoo ‘ he works’ shows the same stem as the 
Abn. aloka ; weyungoo = Abn. ulégua yesterday = N. wunnunkw ; 


1 The Natick « represented in Eliot’s writings by the horizontal figure 8 (00 ) I have 
indicated simply by z. 

2 American Anthropologist, 1903, vol. 5, p. 210. 

3The following abbreviations are used: Abn. = Abenaki; C. = Josiah Cotton, 
Vocabulary of the Massachusetts (or Natick) Indian Language, Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
ser. 3, I, 1830; D. = Delaware; LD. = Lenape Dictionary, by D. G. Brinton ; N. = 
Natick or Massachusetts; ND. = Natick Dictionary, by James Hammond Trumbull, 
1903 ; Oj. = Ojibwe; RW. = Roger Williams, Key into the Language of America; 
Stiles = Ezra Stiles, 4 Vocabulary of the Pequot Language obtained by President Stiles 
in 1792 (copy in the library of the Bureau of American Ethnology). The signification 
of the other abbreviations used is obvious. The Abenaki and Passamaquoddy material 
used in this article comes from Professor Prince’s collections. The Natick words are 
from Trumbull’s ND., the Narragansett from RW., the Delaware from Brinton’s LD., 
and the Ojibwe from Baraga’s Otchi~we Dictionary. 


fore 
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zoogeryon rain = Abn. soglon = N. sokenum, etc. This inability on 
the part of the Pequots to pronounce an /-7 sound is even seen in 
their English loanwords. Thus, deyotz plate; deyungut blanket ; 
beyoum broom. There is no r-sound in Peq., in spite of Mrs Field- 
ing’s repeated use of this consonant in her text as a mere stop con- 
sonant (see Am. Anthrop. v, 199). A most curious point in this 
dialect is the dual pronunciation of some words with either 7 or hard 
g. Thus, chawgwan or goggwan what; googernos or goojernos. 
This perhaps points to a blending in Mrs Fielding’s idiom of two 
distinct Algonquian linguistic variations, i. e., one which used the 
j-sound as in Abenaki and Ojibwe, and one which regularly used 
the hard g as in Peq. woggey for, in order that, = Abn. wayi. 

This theory that two Algonquian dialects existed in the Mohegan 
community seems to be further confirmed by the fact that Mr 
Speck has obtained two slightly varying systems of numerals, the 
one from Mrs Fielding and the other from an old Mohegan Indian, 
James H. Rogers. The following comparison of these two systems 
with the Natick and Narragansett numerals will serve to illustrate 
this point : 


Mrs FIELDING. | 


ROGERS. NARRAGANSETT. | NATICK. 


one 
two 
three 
four 
five 
six 
seven 


| megut 
| mis 
ch’ wi 
nipdu 
ditsk 
| nizit'sh 
ch’ wi-0o' sk 
| kwo 
| ba! 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ng | 


| 


nik’ t 

nis - 

ch’ wi 

nipa 

ni’ kids 

ni! sush 

ch’ hons 
boztiki'gon | 
baiog 


nguit 
Neesse 
nish 

yoh 
nepanna 
gutta 
enada 
shwosuck 
paskugit 
piuck 


nequt 

neese 

nish 

yaw 
napanna 
nequittatash 
nesausuk 
shawosuk 
paskoogun 
puik 


It should be noted in this connection that the Peq. s tends to 
become $ in juxtaposition with another consonant. Thus, sguaaw 
= Skwd woman, and skeesucks = Skiziiks eyes. Two noteworthy 
cases of metathesis are seen in Peq. geyommon spoon = Abn. 
amkuon, and Peq. skeeshu quick = Oj. kejidin. 

The original grammatical phenomena are poorly preserved in 
Mrs Fielding’s idiom. Thus we find the inan. indef. form neweck- 


i 
| 
| | ) 
| | 
| 
| 
eight 
nine 
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tumun explained by her as meaning ‘I love him.’ This can only 
mean ‘I love zt.’ In another instance (see WEESHAWGUNSH) she 
uses the inan. pl. ending -sz where the an. pl. -ug should have been 
employed. Furthermore, her moods have nearly all disappeared 
(Cf. yunjunum ‘that he open,’ not a subjunctive at all), but note 
wombunseyon ‘if I live in the morning,’ a genuine conditional. 
Other correct forms, however, have been rescued from the wreck. 
Thus, xewotinemong he helps me (Am. Anth., v, 204); newott- 
nemowo 1 help him, etc. In guonwehige ‘it scares me,’ the of the 
Ist p. has been lost, i. e., weguonwehige is the correct form. The 
preservation of the phonetic infix -¢- is also noticeable, as in gertud, 
q. v., and the imperative suffix -ush is still extant. See s. v. 
BEUSH. 

In vocabulary the Pequot is very close to the Natick and Nar- 
ragansett, as will be seen from the glossary. It is probable that 
Naticks, Narragansetts, and Pequots were mutually intelligible with- 
out much difficulty. On the other hand, a few Pequot words are 
traceable only to the Abenaki, and occasionally only an Ojibwe 
cognate is possible. A very few words are given in the glossary 
as being without discernible cognates. 

Words indicated as Brothertown words were collected by Mr 
Speck from an old Indian at Mohegan who had lived for some time 
at Brothertown, near Green Bay, Wisconsin, whither a number of 
New England Indians, notably Tunxis, Wampanoags, Mohegans, 
and a few Long Island Montauks emigrated about fifty years ago. 
As will appear below, these words are merely corruptions of Ojibwe 
forms. 

Our Mohegan-Pequot list should prove a useful supplement to 
the late James Hammond Trumbull’s Natick Dictionary, to which 
constant reference has herein been made. In spite of the doubt- 
ful character of much of Trumbull’s work, his dictionary is valu- 
able as a list. Mr Speck has rescued from oblivion the remains of 
what was once the speech of a powerful New England nation, a 
speech which according to all previous accounts had perished at 
least sixty years ago! Mrs Fielding is indeed the Dorothy Pen- 
treath of the Mohegan-Pequots, and is quite as deserving of an 
enduring monument as was the last old woman who spoke Cornish. 
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MOoHEGAN-PEQUOT GLOSSARY 


AHUPANUN come here. Brothertown word. No cognate. 

APPECE apple (afi’s). There is no native equivalent for ‘apple’ in 
Abn. (af/es) or D. (ape/). The word is not given in ND. 

AQuE hello (ékwi’) = Abn. 

BaGENoopD bag (éda'géniid). A hybrid, the last part of which is cogn. 
with RW. zutassen hemp-bags; cf. N. xufin to lift up; RW. niutash to 
take on the back. Same stem as in manodah bag, q. v. 

BAHDUNTAH rising, said of the sun geezushg, q. v. (da'dunta). Cogn. 
with N. nepattuhquonk a stake, pole, from nepadtau stand. 

BAHKEDER maybe, perhaps Thisis past. The fut. is 
mis. Cf. N. paguodche (fut.). Element pa = dah? The separate form 
is bahke. 

BaTSHA it is come (44’ché) = pa + cha, pa being the indefinite par- 
ticle ‘it is continuing.’ Cf. N. pakodjiteau it is finished (ND. 259). 

BEEBEE evil spirit (077) ? 

BEED bed (did). Eng. loanword. 

BEEDDUNK bedstead (didunk) = beed + the loc. ending. 

BEESH peas (dis). Eng. loanword ; cf. Abn. fiz. 

BEETKUZ lady’s dress (di’¢kd’z) = Abn. fitkézon coat. 

BeITaR Friday (éid’i¢é@). Here we certainly expect the 4 which is 
not present. 

BEKEDUM give up (diki’dum). Cogn. with Abn. nd-abagidam I void 
excrement, renounce; D. pakitatamauwan to forgive someone, LD. 106 
(see Am. Anth. V, 207). 

BexsEEs pig (di’Rsis). Eng. loanword with dim. -sis, cf. Abn. szks, 
showing the s of the Eng. plural. 

BemuntT thread (i/mint) = N. pemunneoht cord, string. 

Beowny flour ? 

Bercup smoke =N. pukut ; RW. puck; Abn. pekeda smoke. 

BEusH come, with imv. -sh (dia) from di come = N. peydu, Abn. 
paid (see Am. Anth. Vv, 205). In Pequot we find also mis né-biyo I shall 
come. See Mus and Beyor. 

Beyor he is coming (dig0). See BEusH. 

BEYOSHERMEED meat (diyd’3amid). A hybrid, from diyd’s, a variant 
of weous meat, q. v. + Eng. meat. Note here the medial 4. 

Beyotl plate (diyé’‘¢i). Eng. loanword. Note the change of / to y. 

Beyoum broom (éiyi’m). Eng. loanword with softened 7. 

BeyuncutT blanket (diya’ngit). Eng. loanword. Cf. the Narr. pind- 
quet, also a loanword. 
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Bioc ten (dd/tdg). Stiles piugg; N. piuk, piog; Long Island payac, 
paunk, This is a genuine New England numeral. Abn. has mda/a and 
Pass. mtudn ten. 

BoDDERNASHAH flying (adj. (dddina’3a@). Cogn. with N. ptieu it 
flies and with dz in Abn. pami-duo he flies. 

BoIcE porridge (4di/) = N. sebaheg, pottage. See WEOUSIBOIGE. 

BOMKUGEDOH all the world Bom = wom with b; kigi 
must be a reduplication of 4 earth. See Am. Anth., v, 206, 11. 

BookQuE dirt blowing (41’k-kwé'). Lit. ‘it blows’; N. putau he 
blows, ND. 227. 

Booxsua break, lit. he b. (d#’234@). Abn. poskwenédmuk one b.; RW. 
pokesha. I connect this with Abn. pask-ha shoot. 

BopoosE cat (ddpiis). No cognate. 

BopuquaTEEs little quail (ddpi!‘kwati’'s). Stiles papoguateece part- 
ridge ; N. pahpahkshaas, pohpohkussu ; RW. paupook. 

BorweEsa pretty well (4é@’wi'sd’) with a variant form fa’wi'si’. This 
must be a derivative from the N. stem peawe little, seen also in Abn. 
pitsessit he is little. 


Borzucwon one thing, from dorzug one pasuk, 
psauka ; Abn. pazegwon. 
BosHKEAG gun (40'ski'g) = RW. peskunch; Abn. paskhigan ; Cree 


paskesiggun. See BusHKwa. 

Bosu good-day (dé’dsié’). Plainly a deriv. from Fr. donjour. 
Brothertown word. 

Boyzuc one (ddizi’g); see above borzugwon. Cogn. with Abn. 
pazegwon,; Old Alg. peszekw,; RW. pawsuok; Oj. paizhik; Cree peyak. 
Mrs F. wrote the form doyyug in the sermon, perhaps by accident, but it 
may be an old form seen in Cree peyak ? 

BozuKUKWONG nine also béztikii'gon ; cf. N. pakugun. 

BuMBIGE a splint which binds a basket (ddmdd’ig) ? 

BumsHork they walk = pomushauk ; Abn. nb’mosa I walk, 
etc. 

Buncasoo lame (di'ngasii'). This may be cogn. with N. and RW. 
gunnukwesu he is lame ; cf. Abn. ngwetsidaiwit lamely. 

BUNNEDWONG knife (dini’dwong) = RW. punnétunck ; Stiles punnee- 
dunk. 

BuNNEED bonnet Eng. loanword. 

NE BUSHKOZETEORSUN I fall down (mi duskéfizitid’stin). Also Niantic 
acc. to Mrs F. Cf. N. penushau, petshaog they fall. 

BusHkKwa he shoots (4052’wa) = Abn. paskhomuk to shoot. See 
BOSHKEAG. 
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BusHKwaA noon = N. puhshequeaen; RW. paushaquaw ; 
Abn. paskua. 

B’wacuu small (d0wda’‘chi) = N. pechean he makes small; Abn. 
plisessit he is small. 

BwEZE pot, chamberpot (dizwi'z) = N. wiskg a vessel, dish. 

Byowny good-bye (4é’iéwé'i) ; plainly an Eng. loanword from ‘ bye- 
bye.’ 

CANAKISHEUN where are you going? (Xdandaki'shéin.) Brothertown 
word. From Oj. aka where, 77a go. 

CANUKEY private parts (Aani’ki) must be from the same stem as N. 
kinukkinum he mixes ; cf. N. kenugke among. 

CHAWGWAN what, something (ché’gwodn). Cogn. with Abn. kagu: ; 
Pass. kekw; N. chagwas. Chawgwan is pronounced also gé’gwan with 
hard g. See Am. Anth., V, 205. For its use, cf. chawgwan ne what is 
that ; womme chawgwansh all things. 

CuawnHocG where (chéhdg). I can find no cognate for this. N. 
uttiyeu; Abn. tondaka where. In Pequot chawhog gertish = where are 
you going? See s. v. GERTISH. Chawhog gerwoochi = whence come 
you? Chawhog is often suffixed, as gétawi tid’ johd'g where shall he 
stay ? 

Cuawsun hard (chd'stin). No cognate. 

CuHEEGUT weak-fish, Labrus Squeteage (chi’giut) = N. checout, chequtt, 
from chohki spotted ? (ND. 21). 

CHEEHS cheese (jis) with obscured s. Eng. loanword. Cf. Abn. 
chiz. 

CHEEME always (chi’mi), abbrev. for wucheme, q.v. Cf. Abn. 
majimiwi ; N. micheme. 

CHEEPHUGGEY dreadful, terrible (chifi'ggi) = D. tschipinaquot he 
is terrible. Same stem as in ¢schifey spirit (see JEEBI, and Prince in 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., XLI, 29). 

CHEEWEE nearly, in chewee bushkwa nearly noon (chi’-wi'). Perhaps 
cogn. with Abn. faso-jiwi almost. 

CHEEWHY new (chi’whdi). No cognate. 

CuHEWEE three (chiwi) = N. nishwe; RW. pl. inan. shwinash ; Stiles 
shweh. 

CHEWEE-OSK eight (chiwi’-d'sk). Stiles shwausk ; RW. shwosuck ; 
N. shwosuk ; Abn. nsdzek. 

Cuoy nose (chdi) = Stiles wuchaun; N. mutchan; Abn. mejél. 

CHUGGUNCE hay (ché'gins). I think this must be the word for 
‘chicken’ and an Eng. loanword. See KERcHUSH. 
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CHUNCHE must (chii/nchi) = Abn. achow?. This is not in N., where 
mos = must (see Mus). 

CHUNCHERCHEE, see KUNCHERCHEE. 

NE CHUNTUM I want (é-chiintim) = N. ahchewontam he desires it. 

NE CHUYER I need (wé-chit'yit) ; chitwak they need. See Am. Anth., 
v, 203, and cf. CHUNTUM. 

Cip1 cider (s@’id@’z). Eng. loanword ; cf. Abn. saéda/. Note loss of 
r in Pequot, represented by / in Abn. 

CocuisE old man = N. kehchis, pl. -og; Abn. &chay? from 
k' chi = big, great. Cf. s. v. GUNCHE. 

CooxskI sleep, 3 p. (4ukski). This is a Brothertown word and must 
be cogn. with N. kussukkoueu he sleeps like a stone. 

Corjux boy (2mju'x). An abbreviated form of muckachucks, q. v. 

CowisH go to sleep (Aéwis) = N. houeu; yo cowtsh sleep here. 
Cf. D. gauwin,; Abn. kawi he sleeps. In cowish the -s is the sign of 
the imy. 

CUCHATUNG CIDI will you have some cider (iuchuting sdidai) = Abn. 
k’wajonem you have. 

Cuppusk six = Stiles necguddosk ; N. nequttatash. 

CupERcuM he is sleepy (4a'dukiim) = N. kodtukquomunat (partc.) ; 
D. ngatungwan =I sleep. The first part of this word contains the Abn. 
kadawi- wish, desire. 

Cuno! it is ready, finished (477i). This is really a sign of the pas- 
sive ; cf. cudgi wigati itis already done. I believe cudg?i = Abn. kizt 
sign of the past tense. In N. guoshappu means he is ready ; quite a dif- 
ferent stem. Cf. cudgi dupkwoh it is already night ; cudg? nunchedah it 
is already sought after, etc. See NUNCHEDUSH. 

DEBE, pl. -ug = evil spirit (didz). See JEEBI. 

DEBECORNUG hell (didikand'g). See JEEBICORNUG.* 

Dikwapbunc drunk (dikwé’ding). The word occurs also in the form 
cikwéa'gya'n. A difficult word, perhaps cogn. with Abn. wijes-mowinno 
a drunkard? Cf. Oj. menikweshkid toper. Sees. v. GERKEEWOH. 

Do and. See Docker. 

Dossy can (d@é'di) = Abn. enough; D. In N. we find 
it is sufficient and ¢apenum he is able. In Pequot, doddy precedes the 
verb-form, i. e. dobby ge kedersu can you read? 

DockER and = Abn. fa + kha =N. kahand. See Do. 

Dopp: where (rel. dédé’t) = dé + dét = Abn. tai. Dé = Abn. 
to-ni where, when. For a, cf. NepI, YEowp1. The elements of the 
Abn. appear in N. where ; Narr. 
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DoosetaR Tuesday (Dé'sdta@). 

Dorse table Eng. loanword. 

DorkEs turkeys (dézkis). Loanword, also in D. ¢schikenum turkey, 
from Eng. ‘chicken.’ Abn. xahama; N. neyhom = turkey. 

Dornups turnips (démii'ps). Eng. loanword. 

DozortaR Thursday 

Ducxsors rabbit (dé’'ksds) = Stiles tupsaas ; a pure Pequot word. 
Cf. RW. wautuckques and N. mohtukquasog, pl. rabbits, from a different 
stem. 

DucksuNNE he falls down (di’ksuini’), perhaps cogn. with N. 
shean it falls down. Cf. Abn. pagessin it falls, said of a thunderbolt. 

DucKwoncG mortar (déikwd'ng) =N. togguhwonk; RW. técunuk ; 
Abn. ¢agwadgan ; D. tachquahoakan, all from the stem seen in N. fogkau 
he pounds. See TEECOMMEWAAS. 

DUNKER TEI what ails you? (dim kétid'i). Din = Abn. toni what ; 
ke is the 2d pers.; ¢ is the infix before a stem beginning with a vowel, and 
idi is the verb ‘tobe.’ Cf. Abn. k-déyin? ‘how are you,’ or ‘ where 
are you ?’ 

DupkwoHu night, dark = Abn. tebokw. Loc. of dipkwit is 
adipkwig. 

EEN, pl. eenug man (in, i/niig) = N. ninnu, seen also in Abn. -wnno, 
only in endings. Cf. Ojibwe zxznz. Trumbull says, in ND. 292, that N. 
ninnu erphasizes the 3d pers., and through it the 1st pers. Thus, zoh, 
neen, nun ‘he is such as this one’ or ‘as I am.’ Vinnu was used only 
when speaking of men of the Indian race. JAssiniwog meant men of 
other races. See SKEEDUMBORK. 

Ewo, Ewasu he says, say it; imv. (é’wd, i’wés). This contains the 
same stem as Abn. z-dam he says it. Cf. also RW. teagua nteawem what 
shall I say? In Peq. é-iwé =I say, without the infixed -¢. 

Gawcwan. See CHAWGWAN. 

Ge, GER you (ge). This is acommon Algonquian heritage. Cf. N. 
and RW. een; D. Ri; Oj. Ain; Abn. kia; Pass. £7; Micmac keen ; etc. 

GEESHQUDDU he is angry (gi’skwidi) is apparently not equivalent 
to N. musquantum (acc. to Trumbull from musgui red and -antum a 
state of mind?). Also Abn. muskwaldam. 

GEESHTUTUSH wash thyself (gi’3titi3) = N. kutchissetaush wash thy- 
self; Abn. hasiljomuk. 

GEESK day in yougeesk, q. v. (gisk). See GEESUKOD. 

GEESUKOD day (gi’s’hkiid) = C. kesukod, RW. keesakat, N. kesuk, 
Abn. isgad, D. gischqutk. 
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GEETUZUG cattle (gi’téizig)) = RW. netasiiog, N. netassu, pl. -og. In 
Pequot gee¢us is the singular. 

GEEZUSHG sun (gi’zi'§g) = RW. kesuckquand the sun as a god; Abn. 
hizos, D. gischuch. Stiles gives meeun as the sun. 

Gel chair (gid@’z). I believe this is a corruption of Eng. chair. 

GERKEWOH drunk (géki/wit) = D. kee cakéwus thou art drunk, from 
Salem Town Records, Lib. B (Trenton, N. J.). The N. cognate is 
hoghetssippamuaen he is drunk ; kakewat, he is mad, crazy, ND. 30. 

Grermoovu he steals (g’ midi) = Narr. kamootahick thieves; N. 
kummuto ; Abn. kamodnamuk one steals. See Am. Anth., Vv, 205. 

GERSUBERTOH it is hot (g’s#’bétd) = RW. kusdpita ; Oj. nkiyob 1 am 
hot in a house ; N. Aussitau it is hot. See GERSUDAH. 

GERSUDAH it is hot, said of the weather (g’ sz’/da@). See GERSUBERTOH. 

GErsuG mud (g’sé'g) also gersuggayoh it is muddy (g’ stigedyd). This 
must be cogn. with N. fissag mire, mud, with g for /. 

GERTAKWISH going to ; g+¢+ awi+ 5. For awi, cf. N. 
aut he goes, ND. 267. I believe this is cogn. with Abn. adaw?#, the 
sign of the future, where the 4- is part of the root and not the second 
person. The & in gertakwish is nothing but the common Algonquian 
rough breathing. See GETAHWE. 

GERTINEMONG he helps you (g’¢i'nemong). Cf. niwdti'nemong he 
helps me, Am. Anth., Vv, 204. The stem is wotine q. v. and cf. RW. 
kuttannumous he helps thee. In Abn. there is an inherent 4, as in 
kdemonigalmi help me, where & is not the 2d pers. The N. stem is 
annumaoh he helps him, which is probably a cognate. 

GERTUB you stay (g’t#id). Here & is the 2d pers.; ¢ is the infix be- 
fore the vowel, and wis the stem. Cf. Abn. wd-adin he stays, sits; N. 
nuttappin I sit; weetappu he sits with him, etc. In Peq. géta' wi tibd = 
he is going to stay, for wutubo = 3d pers. 

GERTUHMAH he sings pl. gertuhmaék they sing =N. 
ketuhom he sings. This ketu-gertuh = Abn. kadawi seen in kadawintodit 
they who sing. The original stem is evidently seen in N. uanuham he 
sings. Abn. kadawintodit really means ‘‘ those who wish (fadawi) to 
sing.’’ 

GERTUMKISH get up (g’ti'mkish)! The root is really wm; cf. 
Abn. émiki, arise, seen in wd-dmikin ; N. omohku he gets up. In Pequot 
also négétumhki I arise. 

NE-GETAHWE I am going (é-gita'wi). See GERTAKWISH. This is 
used exactly like the Abn. kadawi ; cf. né g’ tdwi gixtutis I am going to 
wash. Gétawi tibd’ = he shall stay. 
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GEYOMMON spoon (giyd/min ) = Abn. amkuén ; C. kunnaum, quon- 

GIGETOOKER he talks (gigétd'ki)) = N. kekwtau he talks, keketwhau 
he speaks well or is fair spoken. 

GIGETOOKERWONG language (gigétu’kéwong) with the regular abstr. 
ending -wdéng= Abn. dgan, Pass. -dgun. Cf. N. Jndianne unnont- 
wuwaonk, hettuwonk language, from hettuog they talk together. 

Goccey depart, get out (gégi) = Abn. kwajek outside; cf. Am. 
Anth., Vv, 204. N. pohguaddit outside ; RW. puckguatchick. 

Goccwon what (g@’gwin) = chawgwan,q.v. Note hard g for /, a 
frequent occurrence in Pequot-Mohegan. 

Goong fallen snow (gin) = N. kun; D. gin; but Abn. psdn. See 
SoojPou. 

NE-GOONGERTOON I am thirsty (é-gi'ngétin). Cf. N. nukkokutun I 
thirst. 

GoonceEyox cock, rooster (git/ngéydks). Iseem to see a cogn. for 
this strange word in Stiles Lohunk a goose? The N. word for ‘cock’ is 
monshnémpash. Abn. = ahamé. 

Gooncoo, pl. goongerwonch stocking (ging, -wanch). Stiles cungo- 
wuntch a stocking, but this form is plural. RW. caukoanash leggings, 
inan. pl. ; D. gagun. 

Goopxwop a cloudy day (gu'pkwid). The last element is -4wod day, 
seen in all the Algonquian idioms. I find no cognate for gup-. 

GorpuncH take off, imv. (gé’di'nsh), cogn. with N. kodtinum he 
draws off. 

GosH cow, pl. goshenug (gash, -enug). Eng. loanword. Cf. Abn. 
kaoz. 

NE-GowWE I sleep (néga’wi) = Abn. kawi; D. gatwin; N. koueu. 
See CowisuH. 

GUNCHE big (giénk'chi). The &-sound pronounced but not written 
by Mrs Fielding is interesting, as it shows that this is a reduplication from 
2’ chi big, great (all Algonquian). With guache, cf. Abn. kwontsi and N. 
kehshe, in compounds sehi, as in Kehtannit the great God. 

GUNDERMON gentleman (ga'ndimon). Eng. loanword, valuable only 
as showing the Pequot hard g for 7. 

Gunc young. See GUNGGUMB. 

GUNGGUMB young man (gzng-gii'md) is plainly a corruption of a form 
like N. nzunkomp youth, from nunk- light + omp= man; seen in RW. 
skectomp ; Pass. skitap man. See GUNG-SHQUAWS. 

GUNG-SHQUAWS young girl; corr. of N. munksqua; Abn. ndxkwa. 
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GUNGWEEKSUMA somebody whistling (gwn-gwiksima). ‘This prefix 
may be an abbreviation for chawgwon ? See GwEKSU. 

GUNIUSH long, inan. pl. (génd'iu3) = N. gunni, Abn. kwent. 

GUSHKERCHUNG spirits’ light from punkwood (géskéching). No 
cognate. 

GwaRT quart (gwért). Eng. loanword. 

Gwexsu he whistles (gwi’ksa) = Abn. kikwso he whistles and kikwso- 
wogan whistling. See GUNGWEEKSUMA. 

Gwunsnoc pestle (gwunsndg) = N. quinahsin, lit. ‘a long stone,’ 
from gunni + assun. See Sun. 

HoxeEnuc oxen (hd/xéniig). Eng. loanword. Cf. Abn. aksen an ox. 

Hunccacny handkerchief (ha’ngéchaé’z). Eng. loanword. Cf. Abn. 
moswa, from Fr. mouchoir. 

Huzzees horse (izi’s). Eng. loanword. Cf. Abn. ases; Pass. 
ha-as. Eliot has horsesug, pl., but the form nahnatyeumooadt ‘ creature 
that carries’ occurs in Natick. Cf. D. xanayunges (Heckewelder Cor- 
respondence, 402). 

IkEKuUzoo he works (4diki/kizi) = Abn. aloka; N. anakausu he 
works ; uttandkous 1 work. Here again we have the elided /-” in 
Pequot. Aiki = aloka-anaka. 

Ikunzoo work (noun See IKEKUZzOO. 

IncuuN Indian (chin), seen in /nchineen, i. e. Indian man + een, 
q. v. Eliot has Zndian which was no doubt pronounced zachun. 

JEEBI spirit (7i’4a’7) = Stiles chepy ; N. chippeog ghosts; Nanticoke 
tsee-e-p a dead man; Abn. chibai,; D. ¢schipey. All these words come 
from a stem ¢sif-chip to separate, i. e. a spirit is something separated 
from the body. The form dede (didi) also occurs in Pequot with an ap- 
proach to palatalization. See DEBE. 

JEEBICORNUG hell (iddikd'niig). This probably contains the ele- 
ments eed and ohke land, i. e. spirit land. See DEBECORNUG, and cf. 
Am. Anth., V, 203. 

JeEts bird (its) = Abn. sigs, with palatalized sibilant and change 
of ptoz The N. was puppinshaas, from a different stem. 

JocquEEN house (70'kwién). This is a most difficult word. InN. 
chokquog means ‘an Englishman,’ i. e. ‘a knife-man,’ with reference to 
the sword; cf. Oj. kitchimikuman ‘big knife’ = ‘English.’ On the 
other hand, Oj. jaganash ‘ Englishman’ seems to be cognate with N. chok- 
guog ‘Englishman.’ I am tempted to see in Pequot jocgueen the word for 
Englishman, i. e. jog = the element for ‘knife’ = ‘Englishman’ + iz 
‘man.’ If the word really meant ‘house’ in Pequot according to Mrs 
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Fielding, it meant ‘English house’ as distinct from a wigwam. The 
regular N. word for house was komuk = Eng. house, but wéfu was the 
Indian dwelling ; cf. ~ekick my house RW. ; Abn. wigwém; Pass. wig- 
wam ; Oj. wigiwam, all of which words contain the stem wig-wik dwell. 
Is it possible that jocgueen has this stem in the inverted kw7 ? —i. e. o- 
kwin? The whole question is doubtful and difficult. 

Jonnow near? (7énd'%) is a doubtful word without cognate. 

JosHE so much (/ashé), as in joshe goone so much snow. Perhaps 
this is connected with Abn. 4asz so much ? 

NE JoyQuaTuM I am in a hurry (é-7a""kwatim). This must be cog- 
nate with D. schawi immediately ; schauwessin he makes haste. I can 
find no other cognate. 

JoyQuisH be quick (jézkwi'sh) is evidently the imv. of the above. 

JuNI crazy (jund’z) seen in juni shguaaw a crazy woman. No cog- 
nate. 

JUNIUM a crazy man (jand'itim). See Jun. 

JuwnyyusH anything warm, really ‘warm yourself’ (jawd’iish) is 
perhaps cognate with Abn. awazi warm yourself. 

Kee dirt (42) = Abn. fi, aki; N. ohke. 

KEEDERSU he reads (2i'disi) = N. ogketam he counts the letters, 
i. e. reads; Abn. agéda count, read. 


KEEG ground (ig), locative of kee, q. v. Cf. Abn. 4% in the earth. 

KEENUNCH carry (i’ninch) = N. kenunnum he bears it. 

NE KEOWHIG I desire, want it (7é-id’wig). This also means ‘I must.’ 
This must be the Pequot form of N. guenauat it is lacking, with elision 
of the / as usual. 


KercuusH hay (kichi'sh). This is the real word for ‘ hay,’ cogn. 
with N. moskeht ; C. askusque; Abn. mskikw grass. In kitch'tish we have 
a metathesis £-ch = s-kin the other Algonquian words. See CHUGGUNCE. 

KERMUMPSH NE you look at that (Aimimsh ni) = N. womompsh \ook 
down ; moneau he looks at him. All these stems are cognate with nam 
see. See NAwAH. 

Kryo wETuN cold wind (é'iyéi witi'n) = Abn. tha; Pass. the; 
RW. tahki, tatakki. See WetTuN. KXiyo also occurs in iyo zoogeryon 
cold rain = Abn. ¢ka zoglon. See ZoocERyoN and TEKIyo. 

Ne-KonuM. Isee. See NERMU. 

KounkEtoun cider (4i'nkitun). See Probably cogn. with 
goongertoon, q. V. 

GER-KuB your hat (géi'd) must be Eng. loanword from ‘cap.’ 

KUNCHERCHEE only a little (4u'nchéchi’), also chi'nchéchi’ = N. og- 
guhse; C. ogkusse a little. 
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KunpEEs leg (Aandi's). Probably diminutive for N. muhkont; RW. 
wuhkont his leg; Abn. ukéd his leg. 

Kunnunc head (2é'ning). This means also ‘face, appearance.’ 
No cognate. 

LavEEs lady (/édis). English loanwood. 

Ma sign of the past tense, as in ze-ma-mud I did not (ma). It also 
precedes the verb, as in ma-ne-tish I went. This ma may be an abbrev. 
of a form like N. mahche it has passed away, which appears in the form 
mesh ; cf. tashin mesh commaug how much have you given? D. matschi 
already. 

MANopDAH a basket (mdnii'da@) ; n’manodah = my basket. This is 
really ‘a bag’; N. manud; Stiles munnotgh, probably pl.; Abn. manoda. 
See BAGENOOD. 

MEECH eat it, imv. (mits) = N. meetsu he eats it; RW. metesimmin ; 
D. mitzin in kdapi mite? have you eaten enough? Abn. 2’ mitz?. 

MEEJoO he eats it (mi’70), seen in 2’ meejo I eat it. See above MEECH. 
Also germeechyowon = you eat it; 2’mecjunne | eat it. 

GER-MEESH in ma ne germeesh I did give you (g’ mis). Cf. also mus 
ne germeesh \ will give you. In germeesh, we have the ger of the 2d 
pers. (q. v.), which always has the precedence in Algonquian, + the root 
mee give = Abn. 7/ mi/ seen in n’milgon he gives me. Cf. N. magzs give 
thou; RW. mauks. In Pequot the form meezum ne ‘give me that’ (ne 
= that) also occurs (mi'zuim ni) = Abn. mii give me. 

MEGEESHKUDDU he is lazy (migishkudu’). The root is probably geesh 
seen in D. gtcht-amen he is lazy ; cf. Oj. naegatch slowly (?). 

MEGERCHID dung (mi’géchid), undoubtedly cognate with Abn. magwi 
dung. 

MeEcwon feather, quill (mi’gwin) = N. megun, Abn. miguen, D. 
migun. 

MEKEGOO he is strong (mi’kigt) = Abn. miikigo he is strong, with 
loss of Zin Pequot. Cf. N. menuhki; RW. minikeon strong. 

MERDUPSH sit down (mii'dipsh) imv. = RW. mattapsh yoteg sit by 
the fire; N. nuttappin I sit. 

MERKEAHWEES little boy (md‘kid'wis). The common word is 
muckachucks, q. v. The first element in merkeahwees seems to be iden- 
tical with that seen in muckachucks. 

NE MERKUNUM I pick, gather (é-méd'kiniim) = N. mukkinum he 
gathers. Seen in Abn. magaméldimuk the place where they gather. 

METO0OG tree, stick (mi'ti’g) = D. mehitt’ gus a twig ; Stiles a’ tucks ; 
N. mehtug. 
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MInsHKuUDAWAPU whiskey. Brothertown word. Corr. of Oj. ish- 
kotewabo firewater. 

MISHIAN little rain (mishdidn). ND. 212 gives mishinnon great 
heavy rain. Perhaps mishian means a shower, i. e. a heavy but short 
rain; hence Mrs F.’s definition as ‘little rain.’ 

MOoHEEKS Mohegan, pl. moheekseenug (modhiks-iniig). This word 
also appears in the pl. form Muheeganiug (see Am. Anth., Vv, 193). The 
word may be derived from makhaak great and hican tide-water (D.). It 
was first used to denote the Hudson River Mohicans and later applied to 
itself by the mongrel colony at Mohegan. 

MoisH hen (méish) = N. ménish. WHere again we note the Pequot 
elision of the z. 

MotrsHocks chickens dim. of mdish, q. v. 

NE MOOCHINA I am sick (émii'chind’). This is cogn. with N. 
machinau he is sick; Abn. machina he dies, but note that in Pequot 
muchinud means he perishes, Am. Anth., v, 206. See MuTTIANOMOH and 
MUCHUNU. 

MooskutT anus (mi'skit), distantly cognate with Abn. wheskuan his 
back ; cf. N. muppusk back. 

Mow he cries, weeps (mdz, sometimes méwi) = N. mau; C. mou; 
RW. mauo. 

NE MOWE SuSMO I am coming to meeting (#é-md'wi-sismd). Ne-mowe 
I go must be cognate with N. “mi to go; alsodm, ND. 267. See Susmou. 

Moycoowoc bad witches (mdéigii'wog), perhaps = RW. mannétu, i. 
e. maune or manne = moy in Pequot. Cf. D. mallikuwagan conjuration. 

M’TARWE much very (m’ téwi). 

MucuHunvu he dies (muéchinii) = Abn. machina. See Am. Anth., v, 
206 and s. v. MoocHINa. 

MucKacuucks boy (mi'kachiiks) = N. mukkatchouks ; RW. muck- 
guachucks ; Stiles muckachux. See MERKEAHWEES, 

Mup not, no (mud) = N. matta, mat; RW. mattuks; D. makhta 
also shortened tofain D. This is a cognate with Abn. onda; Pen. anda. 
Pequot mud is always prefixed to the verb. See MUDDER. 

NE MUD my brother (”émi'd ) = N. wematoh his brother ; neemat my 
brother. 

MUDDER no (mii'di). This is exactly equivalent to N. mat¢ta. 

Mupporpou he curses (mida'pé). Seen in muddorpohwor he speaks 
evil. With -wo, -wa, cf. Abn. -ona’wa,; Pass. aduwe speak. Mud in 
these compounds = mutshe bad, Am. Anth., v, 205. N. mattanumau he 
curses him; Abn. majalmukwzo, machdonkat he curses. 
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Mupjoc Goone the snow is gone (mija'g gin). Miyja'g = verb ‘to 
go’; RW. mauche, Abn. méji. 

MupD-sHQUONU dull lit. ‘not sharp.’ See SHQUONU. 

MuccayaHsHa breathing hard (mdégayd'sha), a combination of mug- 
gayoh big, q. v. +N. nashauonk breath, from nahnasha he breathes ; 
Abn. zasa he breathes, zasawan breathing. 

Muccayou big (miga'yo) = N. mogki ‘ great’ used in comparison. 
This N. mogki appears in the well-known word mugwump = N. moge- 
womp a great man, acaptain. Cf. D. machweu large; Abn. mahsthimuk 
one makes large. 

Mukus shoe (mi'kis, pl. -unsh) = mokus, pl. -enash; Stiles mucka- 
sons; Abn. m’ kezenal,; Pass. m’ kussenul. 

MUNDETAR Monday (mondéta). Eng. loanword. 

Munvonoc heaven (mindond'g), from Mundo God, q. v., a very 
difficult compound. See Am. Anth., v, 203. 

God (miwii!'ndd) = Stiles mundtu; N. manit; D. manttto ; 
RW. manittowock, pl.; Abn. madahédo, from the same stem ‘ devil.’ 

MUNEESH money (mini’sh). Eng. loanword. Cf. Abn. mént. 

Mus sign of the future (mds). In N. mos means ‘must.’ Eliot has 
mos and fish, both for ‘shall’ or ‘will,’ but he distinguishes between 
them, saying that mos is obligatory and /sh the pure future. RW. has 
moce in mocenaneepeeam I shall come, and mesh. In Pequot mus is pre- 
fixed to the verb form, as mus ne beyoh I am coming (mis né-biyo). 

MUSKERZEETS beans (miSkézi'ts) = Stiles mushgissedes ; but N. tup- 
puhkwamash ; Abn. tebakwal from quite a different stem. 

Mutauca he dances, pl. mutahgahk (mitd'ga) = RW. ahque mat- 
wakesh do not datice ; mattwakkaonk they are dancing, perhaps the war 
dance? Cf. RW. matwan enemy. I do not believe there is any connec- 
tion here between ‘‘ enemy ’’ and dance.’’ 

NE MUTCHETUM I spoil it (é-miu'tchitim), from mutcht bad; Abn. 
majt. See Mutcui, MuTSHER. 

Mutcui bad (michi) = Abn. maji, N. matche. 

MUTSHER it is spoiled, bad, said of eggs (mich). See Mutcnar. 

MUTTIANOMOH sick (mutd'iandmd) = mud + tdid'ni he is not in 
health. See NOOGER. 

MutroumseE pack-basket = Abn. and Pen. madébe. This 
isthe original of the Canada-English expression ‘ thump-line,’ referring 
to the rope passing over the forehead of the carrier, by means of which 
these baskets are borne. 

Muttvup14zoo he is ugly, hideous (mitidia'si). The first element 
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is mut bad, from mutchi. The word is compounded of mut + uadia + zu. 
The middle element waza is cognate with N. w¢tae wofully, the same stem 
seen in Abn. n-uda/dam I am sorry. The ending -zw is the regular 
reflexive, seen in Abn. akwamalso he is sick. 

Muttywowoc good many (miitiwd'wdag), from same stem as N. mut- 
taemany. Cf. M’TARWE. 

NAcum he, she, it (#é'giim) = Pass. négiim,; N. ndgum (Eliot and 
C.); D. neka, nekama,; Abn. ag’ma. See Am. Anth., Vv, 206. 

NE NAWAH I saw him (wé-nd'wda), same stem as Abn. xamié he sees 
him; N. zaum,; Pass. nim'iu hesees him. See Nermu. Vawah really 
means ‘ know.’ 

NE I (i, or before verb-stems zé@). This is a common Algonquian 
heritage. Cf. N. meen; Abn. nia; Pass. mil; D. nin; Oj. nin, etc. 
See GE. 

NE demonstr. pronoun ‘that’ (#7) = N. me; Abn. and Pass. zi. 
See Nisu. 

NEBEECH woods (#édi’ch) occurs with loc. ending -wg. I believe 
Mrs F. is wrong in this word’s meaning. Vedeech can only mean ‘ lake’ 
and not ‘forest.’ Cf. Abn. medes lake and especially N. ipisse lake. 

there = Abn. with elision of See Am. 
Anth., Vv, 204. The N. word for ‘there’ was za-u¢ in that place, with 
loc. ending wf = wk, wank in the other Algonquian dialects. 

NEES two (wis) = N. neese; Abn. nis; Stiles naeze, neese. 

NEESWEEK fortnight (#iswik). A hybrid from ees, q. v. and Eng. 
‘week.’ 

NEGUNNE gone first, really before (wi’gdni’) = N. negonuhkau he 
goes before; Abn. wkénta; Pass. nikani before, in front. Abn. xegdni 
also means ‘old,’ ‘aforetime.’ In Pequot I find the form xegun-neesh 
go before, used as the imv. of a verb. 

NEITSISSIMOU tobacco (witse’sim#). Brothertown word. Corr. of 
Oj. assema. 

NEKANIS my brother (#éké’nis), a Brothertown word, taken from Oj. 
nikanist my brother. 

NENEQUDDER never, ever (inikwii'dit) is cognate with Abn. 
now. 

NENERTAH that is mine (#i’nd@‘¢a’). This stands for i = 1st pers. + 
na that + the demonstrative element -¢a. Cf. wi gé/d that is thine, and 
see WOTOHEESH. N. nuttathe = it is mine. 

NeEpow five (nipdii') = Stiles nuppau ; N. and RW. napanna. 

NEQUT one (zékwi't) = N. negut; RW. nguit; Stiles nuguut ; Moh. 
ngwittah (Edwards); Pass. negt,; D. nguttt. 
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NE NERMU I see (”é-na'muh). This really means ‘I see him.’ Cf. 
nawah and Abn. 2’namié I see him; Pass. n’nim'io; N. nédum; RW. 
kunnunnous 1 saw you. ‘The form zawah, q. v., is probably a by-form 
of this stem. The m seems to be inherent in Algonquian dialects of the 
eastern coast. Cf. also D. nemen. The form nékinim ‘I see’ looks 
suspiciously like the demonstrative ne + kenaum, 2d pers.? 

Nerpo he dies (wiipé’) = Abn. nebowt, n'’bowdgan death. Cf. N. 
nuppuwonk death and nuppu he dies. 

NERTERNEES my daughter (#dténis) = N. wut-taun-oh his daughter ; 
Oj. nin-daniss ; Abn. nd-osa ‘my daughter’ is clearly a distant cognate 
from the same stem. 

NE NETUN I desire, want (7é-nitii'n) = N. kodtantum he desires. 

NEZUSH seven (i'sii'sh). Stiles has neszaugnsk; N. nesausuk tah- 
she; D. nischasch. It looks as if mezush were a Mohican form, owing to 
the D. nischasch which it resembles more closely than the N. E. forms. 
The Narr. had another stem to denote this numeral, i. e. exada seven. 

NicHIE my brother (wichi’). Brothertown word = Abn. mya my 
brother. 

NisH inan. pl. ‘those’ (wish), pl. of me that, q. v. The N. has ne, 
pl. inan. 

Nos in the following compounds = the word given by Stiles as naubut 
and has the meaning of multiplying and also of adding: NoBnesioc 
twenty (ndbniba'iog) ; Stiles piugg naubut piugg ten + ten; see Bioc. 
NoBNEBOZUKUKWONG nineteen ; see BozuKUKWoNG. NOBNECHEWEE thir- 
teen ;see CHEWEE. NOBNECHEWEEOSK eighteen; see CHEWEE-OSK. Nob- 
NECUDDUSK sixteen ; see CuppUSK. NOBNENEES twelve; see NEES. Nos- 
NENEPOW fifteen ; see NEPOw. NOBNENEQUT eleven ; see NEQUT. Nob- 
NENEZUSH seventeen; see NEzUSH. Nopneyow fourteen; see Yow. 
NoBNENEBOZUKUKWONG twenty-nine ; note the double ze ; I do not under- 
stand these forms; see BozUKUKWONG. NOBNENECHEWEE twenty-three ; 
see CHEWEE. NOBNENECHEWEEOSK twenty-eight ; see CHEWEE-OSK. Nobs- 
NENECUDDUSK twenty-six ; see CuppDUSK. NOBNENENEES twenty-two ; see 
NEES. NOBNENENEPOW twenty-five; see NEPow. NOBNENENEQUT twenty- 
one; see NEQUT. NOoBNENENEZUSH twenty-seven ; see NezusH. -Nos- 
NENEYOW twenty-four ; see Yow. 

NER NoHwa I know (né-nd’wa@) = N. waheau he knows, nuwateo I 
know. See ND. 285. Cf. Abn. 2’wawawindwé I know him. See 
NAWAH. 

NoopasHa not enough (wi/dash@) is perhaps equivalent to N. noadt 
afar off = Abn. ndwat ? 


~ 
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NOOGER TIANER how are you? (ni'gittdia'ni) = N. nuhgeu so far as, 
so much. I believe nooger contains the same element as that seen in 
Abn. paakui-nogw-zian how are you? 

NoRNER my grandmother (vd’nii’). Is this cognate with D. ohum 
grandmother? The N. has wkummes which is well known in Oj. nokomis 
my grandmother. See OOGERNOs. 

NorRNUNG my mother I can find no cognate. Abn. has 
nigawes; Pass. nigwus; RW. nokas; D. okasu his mother. The Qj. 
ninga ‘my mother’ is nearest to nornung. 

N’sHuH he kills (n’sha#). Cf. N. nushau; RW. niss; Abn. nihil 
he kills, murders him. The Abn. form is only distantly cognate, if 
at all. 

Nuk yes (mith) also niiks. Stiles gives mux which Exp. Mayhew 
states was really pronounced nukhies in two syllables. RW. also has nih, 
See NYE. 

NUNCHEDUSH go after, imv. (i'nchidish). I find in N. natinneham 
he seeks after. Is this cognate? 

NUNEBISHKOOT bad (niimbd'ishkut), an error for noombishkoot. This 
is cognate with Abn. eskawai; i. e. dishki = eska-wat. 

NupPE water (wifi) = N. nippe; Abn. nedi; Stiles manippéno have 
you no water? 

NuTTEAH dog pl. nutteahsug (na‘tii'sug). This is pure 
Pequot ; see De Forest p. 491, where the doubtful form zaijau ‘dog’ is 
given as coming from the Hudson River Mohican. In N., however, we 
find anum; RW. ayum; D. allum,; Abn. alemos ; Pass. ul‘miis, all cog- 
nates together. 

NYE yes (di). See NuK. 

Oxsup he is, he being (a@’dud) = Abn. adit where he sits. Cf. N.. 
appit where he sits, from appu. 

G-OocERNOs thy grandfather (g#’7énds). The pronunciation g#’génds 
with hard gis also given by Mrs F. This form makes me suspect a re- 
lationship with the Oj. kokummes thy grandmother = D. muchomes ; 
Abn. mahom. See NoRNER. 

Oopscs hair (#psks). Ido not believe that this word means ‘ hair,’ 
but ‘ back’ ; cf. N. uppusk ‘his back,’ from muppusk, ND. 70. InN. 
‘hair’ is meesunk ; RW. wesheck his hair. The Abn. wdupkuan-ai, pl. 
‘hairs’ from mdup head; N. muppuhkuk. This is a different stem. 

Oosu his father (#sh) = N. ushoh his father, literally ‘ the one from 
whom he comes’ ; see Wocui. Cf. D. ooch and see Am. Anth., Vv, 209. 

ORNEEKS given by Mrs F. as ‘ mouse,’ but probably the equivalent 
for any rodent ; cf. N. wonogg a hole, burrow; Abn. wé/akw a hole. 
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The word is pronounced @’niks. The last part of the word -zks may be 
cognate with Abn. wédzkwsos mouse. See SQUONNEEKS. 

ORSEED river (@’si’d@). I can find no cognate here. 

Orwon who, someone (@’win) =N. howan; Abn. awani; Pass. 
wen; Pen. awent; D. auwenen; Oj. awenen. 

Papoose child, baby = RW. papoos; Stiles puppous ; N. 
papeases. The word is evidently a reduplication of fea ‘little,’ seen in 
Abn. fiusesstt he is little. 

PEORMUG fish, pl. ( pi’émda'g). This must mean ‘a little fish,’ i. e. 
pi + admadg. Cf. N. mogke-amaugg-ut ‘great fishes,’ where amaugg = 
fish. See the next. 

PEORMUG CHAW to fish (fi’amd'g ché). The N. form for ‘ fishermen’ 
is negomacheg ; RW. aumdchick. For amag, cf. Abn. nd-aman I fish ; 
RW. aumaut he fishes. 

PiskuT penis ( fi/shkit). No cognate. 

GER-POONCH you shut (g’fi'nsh). The stem is pin = N. ponum ; 
imv. onsh put thou. Abn. xsonumun I put it. In Pequot also the imv. 
piiininch ‘put it’ occurs. Peq. 2’ piuniim = I laid down something. 

PosHER light rain, drizzle ( pasha@). No cognate. 

PoyanTvM he starves ( p0’yd'ndiim), probably a distant cognate with N. 
paskanontam he is starving? See YuNDuUM. 

PUDDEENCH arms, inan. pl. ( padi’nsh) = RW. wuppitténash his arms ; 
N. muhpit arm; Abn. upedin his arm. 

NE puppuM I hear (épiidiim) also wopuddumun he hears, Am. Anth. 
v, 206. ‘This is identical with Abn. podawazina let us take counsel. Cf. 
D. pendamen he hears. The N. for ‘hear’ is mutam = Abn. nodam 
from another stem. 

Quanauc clams (kwahd'g) = RW. poguauhock ; Stiles pouhquahhaug, 
piquaughhaug, clams. This is the round clam = Venus Mercenaria. 
Note that Mrs F.’s form has lost the f-prefix. 

QUINNEBAUG long pond (wi’néba'g) = Abn. kwendbagak from kweno 
long + daga water, pond, only in composition. In N. the ending fog- 
paug has the meaning ‘ water,’ ‘ lake’ in composition. 

QuppvuM he swallows (4a’dim). In N. we find gusséashk he swal- 
lows; Abn. wazt/émuk one swallows. See QuDDUNG. 

QuppunG throat (2i' ding) = N. mukqutunk throat ; RW. guttuck. 

Quccey he tries = N. gutchehtam he tries; Abn. ’gwagwajt 
I will try. 

NE gunna I catch (né-ki'nii) = N. tohgunau mosquoh he catches a 
bear ; D. achqguoanan he catches with a net. 
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QuocQuisH run, imv. (Awa’gkwish) = Stiles koguish ; RW. guogquish, 
guogqueu he runs. 

Quojuc out of doors (Awa' = N. po-guadche outside ; RW. puck- 
guatchick ; Abn. kwajemiwi; Minsee guotschemink. 

GER-QUOMMUSH he will bite you (giékwd' mish). In Oj. I find nin 
takwangel bite. Is this a cognate? Kwange = guom? 

QUONWEHIGCE it frightens me (Awéfwihdig) must be cogn. with N. 
quethtam he fears. ‘The Pequot form should have -prefix ; thus, e-guon- 
wehtge, to denote the 1st pers. 

QUOTSTUMPSH taste, imv. (Awitsti'msh) = N. quetchtam he tastes. 
The -f- in Mrs F.’s form is unnecessary. Cf. also in Pequot xe gutsh- 
tumun (né-kiichtimiin) I taste some, with the definite ending -wz. 

QUTSHETUSH wash yourself, inv. (Aiéchitish) = N. kutchissitau he 
washes himself; utchissumwush wash thyself; D. &schieche; Abn. 
kazebaalomuk one washes. 

Qutsuc lice (Aa'tsig). This in N. was yeuhguog. Kuts inN. =a 
cormorant ! 

SABASHAH it melts sha) =N. sabohteau it melts, fromsadae it is soft. 

SEBoop anus (sééi’d). I find this also in the River Mohican word 
Sepiti preserved by James Harris of Kent, Conn. It has as its cognate 
D. saputti. 

SEEBOIS a little brook (si’di’s) = N. sepuese a little river, with dim. 
ending -eese, is. 

SEEBOOG brook (si’dég). This is really a pl. = rivers. Cf. N. 
sepuash, inan. pl.; Abn. szbo-a/. 

SEDusH feet, inan. pl. (si’diush and si’dinsh) = N. musseet,; Stiles 
cuszeet thy foot ; Abn. mezid. 

SEGUISH come in! (siégwi'sh). No cognate, unless it is connected . 
with shguond door, entrance, which is probable. See SHKWUND. 

NE SEWORTUM I am sorry (wi siwd'‘tim) = Abn. stwa‘tum. 

SHENEE that (shéni’). The last element is the demonstr. xi, but I 
cannot find sh- anywhere. 

SHKOOK snake (shkik) =N. askuk; RW. askug; Stiles skoogs. 
Speck found sh&ook in the mouth of a Poospatuck Indian near Bellport, 
L. I. Cf. Abn. skog; D. achgook. 

SHkuNSH bones (shhiinch), inan. pl. of shkun =N. muskon, pl. 
muskonash ; D. wochgan ; Abn. uskan. 

SHKWUND door (shkwiind) = N. squont, squontam,; RW. squontau- 
muck at the door; D. esguande. Anthony says this means ‘ the thresh- 
old’; rather than ‘the door.’ This harmonizes with seguish, q. v. 
The Peg. loc. is shkwitnda'g. 
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SHMOKERMAN white man (shmd'kémiin). A Brothertown word = 
Oj. hitchimukémén big knife. 

SHPucK meat (shpik). A Brothertown word, with no cognate. All 
other Algonquian idioms have was in some form. See WeEous. 

SHQUAAW woman ; pl. shguaauwsuk (shkwé)=N. squaas ; C. eshqua ; 
RW. sguaws. The forms are undoubtedly connected with the D. ochgueu ; 
Oj. zkwe and Pass. Micmac éit. The meaning of the stem was the 
prepuce. I see in Mohican Aghainoom the same stem inverted, which 
appears also in Abn. pehanum,; N. penomp virgin. There is of course 
no connection between Abn. pehanum and Fr. femme, as Trumbull 
thought. 

SHQUAWSEES a little girl (shkwésis) = Narr. sguahsees ; D. okhquet- 
schitsch. 

SHQUONU sharp (shkwé'nii) = Abn. skuahigen it is sharp. Cf. also 
N. kéna, kéneh; D. kihneu, kihnsu. 

SKEEDUMBORK people (shhi'dimbék) = N. woskétomp; RW. skee- 
tomp; Pass. skitap. The ending -omp, -ap appears as -dfe in D. and as 
édbain Abn. See Am. Anth., Vv, 203. 

SKEESHU quick (shkishu) Oj. kejidin. 

SKEESUCKS eyes (shki'zttks) = N. muskezuk, muskezuk my eye; RW. 
wuskeesucks his eyes ; Stiles skeezucks ; Abn. msizukw eye, face. 

Skunx skunk (shkinks) = Josselyn sgunck; Abn. segégw; Oj. shi- 
kaug, hence Chicago ‘ place of skunks.’ The Pequot of Stiles was auso- 
wush, from a different stem. 

SKWISHEGUN head (séi/shégiin). Brothertown word. ‘The nearest 
to this is Oj. oshtigwan his head. ‘The connection is doubtful. 

GE soojePooG neck (g’sé'7épiig). This is really ‘your neck.’ Cf. 
N. mussittipuk ; RW. sitchipuck, wussittipuk his neck, pl. = -anash. 

Soojpou snow falling and = Stiles souch’ pon; RW. 
sochepuntch when it snows; Abn. fson with metathesis. See GOONE. 

NE SOOKEDUNG I urinate (nési'kidiing) = Abn. ngade-sugi I want to 
urinate; N. zoh sagkeet he who urinates. From the same stem as Abn. 
sognem he pours out; N. sokinnum. 


SookTasH succotash = RW. msickguatash corn (pl.) 
boiled whole ; msukguttahhas things (inan. ) beaten to pieces, from sukgut- 
taham he beats. 

SooME too much (sé#’mi) = N. wussaume; C. wussomme; Abn. 
uzomi; D. wsami. 

NE SOSUNNE I am tired (mé-sd'siini) ; also gésd'sini 2d pers., and 
sd'stint 3d pers., Am. Anth., Vv, 207. Cf. RW. nissowanishkaumen ; 
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Abn. #’zao‘to I am tired. The Pequot form is a reduplication of N. 
sauunum he is tired. 

Squayou red (skwda’id); N. = musqui, msqui; RW. msgui; Abn. 
mkui ; D. machkeu. Stiles gives a curious form with 4, i. e. mes’ piou. 
Squayoh has lost its m-. 

SQUONNEEKS red squirrel (skwéni'ks); Stiles shenneague and 
mi’ ushanneege; RW. anegus. See ORNEEKS. In Abn. anikwses=a 
striped squirrel. The old word was probably pronounced with ~ as is so 
often the case, i. e. sguorreeks. ‘The first syllable is from sguayoh red, q. v. 

SUGATUCK negro (su'gatuk). Probably pl., i. e. sukit he who is 
black + wk. In RW. sucki is black = Abn. mkazawit a black man. See 
SUGGAYOH. 

SuGcGayou adj. black (séga’yd). See SuGaTuck. 

Sun stone (sé#’én) = N. hassun; D. achsin; Abn. sen; Pass. s’n. 

Sunjum sachem (sé'njiim) = Narr. saunchim; Stiles sunjum; N. 
sachim, from which the Eng. sachem. Cf. Abn. sé’gmé; D. sakima. 

SUNKATIDDEYORK stingy ones pl. = RW. sun- 
nukehteau he crushes, swnnuchig a crushing instrument. Cf. Abn. 
nesekekenemen 1 press it. The same idiom prevails in colloquial English 
when one speaks of a ‘close’ man. 

SUsMOH meeting (sz’smd). No cognate. 

Tau heart (¢@) = N. metah, nuttah my heart; D. (Heckewelder) 
wee his heart; Moh. (Edwards) wfoh his heart. 

TAHBUT NE thanks (/d’da¢ ni); Lit. thanks for that= i. Cf. N. 
tabuttantam he is thankful; C. uttabotomish 1 thank you, from ‘afi 
enough, sufficient + avfam, denoting a mental condition. It literally 
means ‘to be satisfied.” The same idiom prevails in Arabic and Turkish 
ana memnin (Ar.), memninim (Tk.) I am content, i. e. thank you. 

GER-TEE you do (géfi). Same stem as in Abn. &727-t-o he does ; N. 
wuttussen he does so. 

TEECOMMEWAAS a family name (/i'/mwas). This name is said to 
mean ‘striker’ and probably correctly. Cf. N. ¢ogku he strikes, and see 
s. v. Dukwanc. I cannot explain the ending -waas. 

Texiyo cold = Abn. tha; Pass. the; RW. faguonck 
autumn. Note RW. ‘upu frost with ~ for 2. See Kiyo. 

TETE rap-rap, used in a story to indicate the sound of knocking (¢-#7). 

TIANER. See NOOGER 

NE-TIATUM I think (#é-¢dia'tim) probably for fatantum. Cf. the N. 
-antum, denoting a state of mind, as in N. nuttenantamun I think it; in 
Abn. ndelaldam. See YERTUM. 
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TIONDEES liar ( probably connected with ¢azantum ? 

NER-TISHOR I went (mé7¢z'sh@) ; the last part is evidently aw = go, ND. 
267-8, perhaps = N. ussishau he hastens. 

Torvus potatoes (/é’dus). Cf. Abn. padates. Eng. loanwords. 

Towuc ears = N. mehtauog; Stiles kuttuwaneage your 
ears, from wahteau he perceives. Cf. Abn. watawagwit ; D. whittawack. 

Tuppum he drinks = N. wuttattam he drinks ; wuttattash 
drink thou, imv. 

TUGERNEEG bread (ti'yénig) = RW. petukqueneg. 

TUGGUNG axe (/i'giing) = N. togkunk, lit. ‘a striker’ from same 
stem as feecommewaas, q. v. ; also see DuCKWoNG. 

TuLepas turtle = Abn. folva; Old Abn. furebe. This 
stem is not in Natick. 

NE TUMERSUM I cut (%é-tii'mésiim) = N. tummussum he cuts it off. 
Same stem as samahigan an axe (Abn.). 

TUMMOUNG a pipe (4émi'ng) = Stiles wuttummunc: Abn. wdamon 
tobacco. 

Umeusk medicine Cogn. with N. moskeht ; RW. maskit ? 
Or does umbusk contain the root for water (xuppe, q. v.), as in Abn. 
nbizonal medicines. 


Umki. See GERTUMKISH. 
UmsquE blood (umskwe) = RW. mishque; N. musquehonk. This 


word contains the stem ‘red.’ Cf. D. mehokguish bloody. 

Un is the definite ending in verbs, as in Pequot mepuddumun I hear 
it, but wepuddum simply ‘I hear.’ Cf. Abn. 2’ wajonem I have, but 
n’ wajonemen I have it. 

Unni then (andé’i). See Am. Anth., V, 207. 

Uncertuc dark, cloudy (a ngitig) = RW. mattaquat; N. matokgs 
cloud. 

UNGOOZE pray, not in N. (dmgiz). Note 2d pers. g’ dnmgii'z, Am. 
Anth., v, 206. Cf. Abn. winawoiz-wigamigw a house of prayer; D. 
wundangunsin he prays for him. 

UnksHoH he sells (@’nksha@) = Abn. onkohlémuk one sells. 

UNKUPE rum (ankipi’) = Abn. akwébi; N. onkuppe strong drink. 

WaHBAYOH windy (wédd'yd) = N. waban wind. See Wetun. In 
N. we find waapu and waadeu the wind rises. 

Wausus bear (wé'séis) = Abn. awasos; Pen. awesos; N. mosgq. 
Stiles gives a word from an entirely different stem ; viz., ahawgwut. 

WExvT his tooth (wé’dat) ; RW. weepit ; N. weepit his tooth; Stiles 
meebut, the original form = Abn. wédida/ teeth; D. wipit. 
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WEECcHU he laughs (wich). No cognate. 

WEEGWASUN good-morning (wigwd'sin). This is the common 
Mohegan-Pequot salutation. It probably means ‘ may you live happily’ 
from the root wig. I do not understand weegwasun as it is given by 
Mrs F. Not in Natick. 

WeErEKcHU he is handsome (wik’chii). Same stem as wiktiim. See 
NE WEEKTUMUN. 

WEEKSUBAHGUD it is sweet (wiksibd'gud). Cf. WEEKCHU. SeeN. 
wekon sweet. 

NE WEEKTUMUN I love someone (wé-wi'’ktimiin). From the same 
stem as Abn. 7’ wigiba I would like, really ‘I love it.’ 

WEESHAWGUNSH they are hairy (wi’shéginsh). This seems tobe an 
inan. pl. It should be wishagunuk. Note Mrs Fielding’s monstrous com- 
bination weeshawgunsh winnixdg hairy whiteman. Cf. N. uweshaganu. 

NE WEESHKERNUM I make a bed (né-wi'shkiniim). This is partly 
connected with N. Aukenaume he puts in order, i. e. umu = the last part 
of weeshkernum. ‘The weesh may be for wuleesh good, well. In Abn. 
walitebahlomuk one arranges. 

WEEWACHERMUNCH corn (wiwd'chémiinch) = N. weatchimin ; Stiles 
wewautchimins. The -sh in this word is the inan. pl. 

WEGATUH it is done (wi’gati). No cognate. 

WEG0Oo it is clear (wig#) = Abn. uligo. 

WEcuN good (wigéin) = Abn. uligun; RW. wunnégan; D. wult; 
Pass. uli, etc. Wegun dupkwoh ‘ good-night’ is an undoubted Anglicism. 

VEGUN TAH good day (wigin ta’). Tah is probably an Eng. loan- 
word from ‘ day.’ 

WEJEESH his hand (wi/i’sh) = RW. wunnuntch his hand; Abn. 
hand. 

Wemoo light, not dark (zwié’mi). Has this anything to do with 
wemoont ? 

WEMOONI it is true (wimindi) = N. wonnomwan he speaks the 
truth; Abn. wawidwogan truth; Del. wudamoc he speaks truly. Mrs. 
F.’s form should be wenoomz. 

Wenal old woman (wind?) = Stiles wenyghe ; Abn. winasosis. 

WEous meat (wi'és) = N. weyaus ; Abn. ; D. ojos. 

WEOUSIBOIGE soup (wi’isibd/i7). Cf. N. sobaheg porridge, from 
saupe soft. See BoicE. 

NE WESUCK CHAWSUN this bed is hard (wi wi'swk cha'stin). Does the 
D. gechgauwiwink contain the root of wesuck ? 

NE WESUKWON I hurt myself (é-wiségwon) = N. woskheau he hurts 
him ; muwoskhitl am hurt; D. wéssachgissi it hurts me. 
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WETUN wind (wi'#in) = Stiles wuttun ; Oj. notine ; Old Algonquian 
Jootin (Lahontan). 

WEYON tongue (wi’yan) = N. menan ; wenan his tongue ; D. (Hecke- 
welder) wi/anu ; Abn. wila/o his tongue. 

WEYONGOO yesterday (wiyiéngi’) = Abn. ulégua; N. wunnonkw. 
D. ulague. 

WEYOUN moon (wiyin) = Stiles weyhan, a pure Pequot word. 

WEYOUT fire (wi ya't) = Stiles yewt ; RW. yoteg, loc. ; Pass. skwut, 
Abn. skweda, Oj. ishkote. The N. wood is mut from the same stem. 

WEZERWONG his name (wi’zéwong) = Abn. wizowongan; kdeliwizt 
you are named; N. and RW. wesuonk. See Am. Anth., Vv, 209. 

WHEE wheat (Awi). Eng. loanword. 

NE WHEEZIG I am afraid (né-wi'zig) = RW. wesassu he is afraid. 

WICHENAH when rel. (wichi’nd). Same stem as Abn. chiga,; D. 
tschinge when? 

Wicw0d’/mMUn come in the house. A Brothertown word. A deriv. 
from wigwom house. 

WISHBIUM get out, avaunt! (wishddi'uim) = partly from RW. saw- 
hush ; C. sohhash; Abn. saosa go out. 

Wocui from (wéchd't) = Abn. wi; RW. wuche; N. wutche ; Moh. 
ocheh. 

Woncianum he has (wajid'ntim) =Abn. wajénem. Cf. RW. num- 
mache 1 have. 

Woccey for so that (zwé’gi) = Abn. wayi; N. wutche also yeu wajeh 
for this. 

NE WOHTER I know (é-wé! ‘ti) = N. waheau he knows ; Abn. n’wa- 
wawindwo ; RW. nowantum I understand. D. mawa = he knows. 

WompayoH white = Abn. wémdi ; Pass. wabi; N. wompt, 
Stiles zumbiow ; Long Island wampayo ; D. wape. 

WompbeYOH he is coming (wdmdi'yd) = wu + biyo= N. peyau. See 
BEYoR. 

WomM_eE all (wdémi) = D. wame; RW. wametedgun all things; N. 
wame. See Wonjuc. 

WomPSsHAUK geese (wd’mpshé'k) = Abn. wédbtegua the white goose ; 
C. wompohtuck. ; 

Wonjuc all people (wé’njug), pl. of womme, q. v. See Am. Anth., 
Vv, 207. 

Wonnvx white man (pl. -wg) = Stiles waunnuxuk Englishmen. This 
word is a derivative from howan = Peq. orwon, q. v., ‘someone.’ Cf. 
in Abenaki awanoch ‘ a Canadian Frenchman,’ originally simply ‘ some- 
one coming from yonder,’ i. e. awant uj?. 
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WonsaARTAR Wednesday (w0'nsata'). Eng. loanword. 

Woopguncu wood for the fire (wz! dkwitnch) = N. wuttuhqun ; RW. 
wuttuckquanash put wood on the fire. 

Woojerwas a fly (wié'giwds and wii'jiwds) =N. uchaus; Abn. 
wawas ; D. utscheuwes. 

WooscweEcE book (wu’' shgwig) = N. wussukwhonk, from wussukhum 
he writes. 

Woostou he made This is simply the same as Abn. 
he makes it out of something. See WocuI. 

Woot mouth (wut) = N. muttoon; Stiles cuttoneage ; Abn. mdon ; D. 
wdon his mouth. 

WooTHuPPEAG pail, bucket No cognate. 

WoRMUNCH eggs, inan. pl. (7wéd'miinsh) = N. woanash; C. wou- 
wanash; Abn. wéwanal; D. wahh. 

WoRWHODDERWORK they shout (wé'widiwd'k). No cognate. 

Wore help ; cf. néwoti’néming he helps me = N. kuttannumous I 
help you. In Pequot the forms néw0ti'némdwi ‘1 help him,’ and wd¢i'- 
némowi he helps him, occur ; see Am. Anth., Vv, 204. 

WOTOHEESH it is his (w0tohi'sh) = wo + ¢ + 0 + sh, inan. pl. = N. 
wuttathe as in nen-wuttatheuh 1 am his. 

WoTONE go to a place (wétini) = D. aan, N. au. 

NER-WOTSHOR I went (7é-w0'tsha). This must mean ‘I went from.’ 
See Wocul. 

Wovumpunseyon if I live in the morning (wdmbinsiyéi) = Abn. 
woban + Peq. seyon if I am. 

Wunx fox (winks) = Stiles awaumps; N. wonkgussis; Abn. 
wokwses. 

Wuscwosu he writes (w#'skisi') = N. wussukhon he writes; RW. 
wussuckhosu he is painted. See WOOSGWEGE. 

‘ writing’ ; noun. 

WutucapPa it is wet (w’ tigapa’) = N. wuttoghi it is wet ; Stiles wut- 
tugw it is wet; Abn. udagkisgad wet weather. I think this w’ tugapa 
means ‘ it would be ’’(-a = Abn. -da would be ; suffix of the conditional). 

WutuGayow it is wet (w’ 

Wycojomunk O dear me (wéikijo'mink). No cognate. 

Yeownt here ( = Abn. yu dali; N. yeuut, with loc. -ut. 

YERTUM he thinks, a thought (ya’ ‘tim). Cf. Tiatum. This word 
is probably cognate with the stem seen in N. anantum; Abn. /alda- 
men he thinks it, i. e. yu°tumantum, aldam to be in a state of mind. 
See p. 16 on /-n-r. 
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YoxKEc parched corn ( yékig) = N. nuhkih; RW. nokehick Indian 
corn parched and beaten. 

Yonokwasu sewing (yd'ndkwasi') = N. usquontosu he is sewing. 

Yots rat (ydts). Eng. loanword. 

You this (y#) = Abn. yu; N. and RW. yeu. Cf. Pequot you 
dupkwoh this night ; you geesk today. 

YouMBEWE early morning (yiéimbd'wi) = yu + mobi or inbi+ wi. The 
root is seen in N. mautompan ; RW. mautabon ‘ early mor>*yg’ and the 
ending -z7d appears in Abn., e. g. spézowiwi ‘ early in the morning.’ 

YOUMBEWONG again (yi'/mbéwong) = yu + inbi + wong = N. wonk; 
D. woak ‘and’ ‘repetition.’ See Am. Anth., v, 208. Jnbi or mbi may 
mean ‘ time.’ 

Yow four (yé@’%) = Abn. zaw; N. yau; Stiles yauuh. 

YUKCHAWWE yonder (ya'kchawi') = N. yo, ya yonder. Perhaps the 
first part of the word is cognate with D. zka yonder. 

Yunvvu he is hungry ; géydndtim you are hungry. See PIANTUM. 

YUNJANUNPSH open, imv. (yd'mjanii'msh). Is this cogn. with N. 
woshwunnum sqount open the door? This yunjum probably = Abn. 
tondana open, imv., D. tenktschechen tonquthillen open. In Peq. yunjon 
= he opens ; subjunctive yunjonum that he open, not really a subjunctive. 

ZEESHKUNUS milk (zi’shkinis), a difficult word. Stiles gives nuzaus 
a baby, a sucker. This -zavs may be cogn. with zeesh here? Perhaps 
the word should be muzeeshkunus with prefixed 2? There is no D. cogn. 
for milk ; they say me/ik. In N. milk = sogkodtunk, from sogkodtun- 
gash teats. 

ZEEWOMBAYOH blue InN. see= unripe. Zeewomba- 
yoh may mean ‘an unripe white’ ? I can find no parallel. 

NE ZERMUKSUN I lie down (ézimii'kstin). Cogn. with N. summa'- 
gunum he stretches out. 

Zop tomorrow (24+) = N. saup; RW. sauop; Abn. sada; Pass. 
sepaunu. 

ZOOGERYON rain, it rains (z¢/giyin) = Abn. soglon, from sognem 
he pours. Cf. N. sokanon; RW. sokenum it pours forth; D. sokelan 
rain. 

ZOTORTAR Saturday (2é@’/a/a@). Eng. loanword. 

ZUNATAR Sunday (zu'nata). Eng. loanword. 

ZUNGWATUM anything cold (zéngwa'tum), lit. ‘it is cold.’ See 
Texiyo. Cf. N. songui it is cold; RW. saunkopaugot cold water. The 
same stem is seen in Abn. wesyuindgana mzena he has a cold with a 
cough. 
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COUNTING-OUT RHYMES OF CHILDREN 
By WILL SEYMOUR MONROE 


In the belief that the reactions of children on their play interests 
would be of service to the student of the psychology of childhood, 
I instituted five years ago the following investigation among the 
pupils in the elementary schools of western Massachusetts. 

Two sets of compositions were written by two thousand and 
fifty (2,050) children, the direct aim of the investigation being six- 
fold : 

1. To make as complete as possible a list of the traditional 
games of Massachusetts school children. 

2. To determine the play interest of children as indicated by 
their preference for certain games. 

3. To obtain descriptions of traditional games. 

4. To ascertain personal variations in such typical games as tag 
and hide-and-seek. 

5. To ascertain the qualities involved in determining leadership 
in plays and games. 

6. To determine the extent and importance attached to count- 
ing-out rhymes in the plays and games of school children. 

I now desire to present a brief review of the results obtained on 
the sixth and last rubric of the investigation. The compositions 
were written in the schools as a part of the required school work 
and the papers sent to me. The results were collated, tabulated, 
and curved by sexes and ages. The ages of the children were from 
7 to 16 years, 978 of the whole number being boys and 1,072 girls. 
Of the more than two thousand children tested but five boys 
reported that they never used counting-out rhymes in their games. 
One of these was further questioned by his teacher as to the 
method employed in determining who shall be “‘it,” and he replied : 
‘“‘T say to the boys, let’s play. I'll be ‘it’ to begin the game.” 

The incident is introduced not because of surprise that these 
lads knew no counting-out rhymes, or at any rate made no use of 
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such rhymes, but because the investigation suggests that such 
rhymes are apparently universal features of the plays and games of 
children. Indeed, individual children reported as many as seven- 
teen (17) such formulas. 

In all, one hundred and eighty-three (183) different counting- 
out rhymes were reported, but all but fifty-four (54) proved to 
be variations of a few pleasing or much used jingles. The girls 
throughout mentioned more such rhymes than the boys. The one 
oftenest named, being given by gI percent of the children, is the 
unmeaning and inelegant : 


Ena, mena, mina, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe ; 
Lf he hollers, let him go, 


Ena, mena, mina, mo. 


The second in point of popularity, being given by 86 percent of 
the children, is: 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 

All good children go to heaven. 


And the third oftenest named (given by 79 percent of the children) 
is: 

Richman, poorman, beggarman, thief, 

Lawyer, doctor, merchant, chief. 


Sex differences were pronounced in the study. Rhymes involv- 
ing color and dress were mentioned much oftener by the girls than 
by the boys, such as: 

Red, white and blue, 
All out but you. 


And 
As I went up the steeple, 


I met a crowd of people ; 
Some were white and some were black, 
And some were the color of a ginger-snap. 


The same is true of counting-out rhymes which involve love, 


courtship, and marriage, such as: 
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He loves me, he loves me not, 


being mentioned almost exclusively by girls. 


Boys, on the other hand, are far ahead of the girls in counting- 
out rhymes which involve number combinations, such as : 


Little boy driving cattle, 
Don't you hear lis money rattle, 
One, two, three, out goes he. 


Intry, mintry, coutry corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn ; 
Wire, briar, limber, lock, 
Three geese in a flock ; 

One flew east, one flew west, 
One flew oer the cuckoo’s nest, 
One, two, three, out goes he. 


Boys also lead in rhymes involving animals and natural phe- 
nomena, such as: 


As I was walking near Silver lake, 
met a little rattlesnake ; 

He ate so much of jelly cake, 

It made his little belly ache. 


Nursery rhymes and jingles are made to do service in the plays 


and games of children, as is apparent from the frequent mention of 
such counting-out rhymes as: 


L[iickory, hickory, dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock, 

The clock struck one and down he van 
Hickory, hackory, dock. 


Peter, Peter, pumpkin cat her, 
Had a wife and couldn't keep her. 
Put her in a pumpkin shell, 

And there he kept her very well. 


and 
‘ 
Also: 
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Many of the older children were questioned as to whether they 
ever composed, or had known of their companions composing 
counting-out rhymes for their plays and games, but none such 
could be recalled. From the large number of variations, however, 
it is apparent that children must add to and alter such rhymes. 
Following are examples of such variations : 


As I went up the apple tree, 

All the apples fell on me ; 

Bake a pudding, bake a pie, 

Did you ever tell a le ? 

No, but I stole my mother’s tea-pot ld. 
She kicked me up, she kicked me down, 
She kicked me all around the town. 


Compare with the following : 


As I went up the apple tree, 
All the apples fell on me ; 
Bake a pudding, bake a pie, 
Did you ever tell a le ? 

No, I never told a lie, 

But I ate the apple pie. 


These unmeaning and mysterious formulas, according to the 
testimony of the children themselves, serve a two-fold purpose in 
the play-activities of childhood : 

1. They determine who shall take the undesirable part in a 
game —a species of casting lots, as has been suggested, but dif- 
fering in the method of execution. As these Massachusetts chil- 
dren say, the counting-out rhymes enable them to determine who. 
shall be “‘ it’? —the use of “‘it”’ being purely technical and hav-. 
ing distinct meaning in their play-vocabularies, — and 

2. They use these rhymes for purposes of divination; some of 
them foretell the life-duration of the child ; others the occupation of 
prospective husbands, probable number of children, etc. Bolton is 
doubtless right in regarding counting-out rhymes as survivals of 
the practice of sorcery — spoken charms originally used to enforce 
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priestly power —and now repeated by children in innocent ignor- 
ance of the practices and language of a sorcerer in some dark age 
of the past. 

Although occasionally undergoing changes, being transmitted 
from one generation of childhood to another through oral repeti- 
tion, the marvel is that they should survive at all with such appar- 
ent purity. This persistence is possible only through a conservatism 
of children which is as pronounced as it is unexpected, since in most 
of the matters that concern them, they are reformers of the most 
aggressive type — wholly oblivious of the traditions and limitations 
of their environment. 

But in all that pertains to their play interests, they are conser- 
vative to the core. The formulas of play are clung to with gospel 
tenacity ; and children themselves are most displeased when the 
canons of games have been violated. 

Because of this insistence, this vein of juvenile conservatism, 
children’s play interests and activities, with their counting-out 
rhymes, are the oldest things in the world, linking the child 
through his play-life to the mental life of savages and barbarians. 
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NOTES ON THE INDIANS OF SONORA, MEXICO! 
By ALES HRDLICKA 


INTRODUCTION 


My field-work in physical anthropology in 1902 included a visit 
to several of the scientifically important but little-known tribes of 
Sonora. This paper, the result of the visit, embodies the casual 
observations made, together with whatever reliable information I 
was able to gather, on the present state of these Indians, to which 
are added some preliminary notes on their physical characters. I 
shall not be able to present many entirely new data concerning the 
ethnology of the tribes of this region, because my visit was short 
and also because much of the purely Indian has become obscured ; 
the object of the paper is more to direct the attention of students to 
this field of research than to cover the same. 

For historical information concerning the Sonora tribes the 


reader is referred especially to the writings of Ribas, Ortega, Zapata, 
and other Jesuits, and particularly to the anonymous Rudo Ensayo ;? 
while more recent notes of value will be found in the works of 
Hardy, Velasco, Bartlett, Stone, Corral, Bandelier, McGee, and 
Hernandez.’ 


1 Based on researches conducted for the Hyde Expedition under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City, and published by permission of 
the Museum. All the illustrations are from negatives by the author, now the property 
of the American Museum. 

2 Andrés Perez de Ribas, Historia de los trivmphos de nvestra Santa Fee, Madrid, 
1645. [José Ortega,] <Afostélicos afanes, Barcelona, 1754. Ortega, Historia del 
Nayarit, Sonora, Sinaloa y ambas Californias, Mexico, 1887 (same as his Afostélicos 
afanes). Juan O. Zapata, Relacion de las Misiones de la Nueva Viscaya, 1678 (in N. 
Viscaya, Doc. Hist., tomo 111, also MS.). The anonymous Rudo Ensayo, San Augustin 
de la Florida, 1863 ; also translation into English by E. Guitéras, Records of the Amert- 
can Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, vol. v, no. 2, 1894. 

3R. W. H. Hardy, Zravels in the Interior of Mexico, London, 1829. Ignacio 
Zifliga, Rapida ojeada al estado de Sonora, Mexico, 1835. J. A. de Escudero, /Voticias 
estadisticas de Sonora y Sinaloa, Mexico, 1849. J. F. Velasco, Noticias estadtsticas de 
Sonora, Mexico, 1850 (also in English). John Russell Bartlett, Personal Narrative, 
N. Y., 1854. Chas. P. Stone, Motes on the State of Sonora, Wash., 1861. Ramon 
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Another list of works, as well as an abstract of the historical 
references to Sonora and its indigenes, are given with noteworthy 
completeness in the works of H. H. Bancroft.’ 

The territory now included in the state of Sonora was first pene- 
trated by whites in 1533, when a party led by Diego de Guzman 
advanced from Sinaloa as far as the Rio Yaqui. Guzman was 
followed by Cabeza de Vaca (1536), Pedro Nadal and Juan de la 
Asuncion (1538), Marcos de Niza (1539), Coronado (1540), and 
Ibarra (1564 or 1565) ;” after these, early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, came the main body of the friars, among whom (1604-20; in 
Sonora 1617-20) was the historian Ribas. From the narratives of 
these pioneer explorers or their companions it is learned that Sonora 
in the sixteenth century was inhabited by several populous and a 
number of minor tribes and divisions of natives. Some idea of the 
number of the Indians soon after the discovery can be gained from 
the assertion that in 1621 the converts of Sonora and Sinaloa alone 
numbered 86,340, and in 1624 they were estimated at over 100,000.' 

The various tribes, as distinguished by different languages, and 
apparently many parts of tribes, were referred to by the early 
Spaniards under distinct names, usually those of their settlements. 
For example, it is recorded that Diego de Guzman reached a village 
called Yaquimi,‘ and the name, in the form of ‘‘ Yaqui,’”’ was ex- 
tended to the river flowing by the village, to the people of the 


Corral, Razas indigenas del estado de Sonora, 1884. A. F. Bandelier, Final Report, 
Arch. Inst. Am., Papers, pt. 11, Cambridge, 1892. W J McGee, Zhe Seri Indians, 
17th Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnology, Wash., 1898. Fortunato Hernandez, Zas Razas 
Indigenas de Sonora y la Guerra del Yaqui, Mexico, 1902. A. Hrdlitka, Report on a 
Seri Skull and Skeleton (included in McGee’s and Hernandez’ publications here men- 
tioned). 

1 Native Races of the Pacific States, vol. 1, 1874, p. 571 et seq.; also North Mexican 
States and Texas, vol. 1, 1884, and vol. 11, 1889. 

2It is possible that some portions of the Cortés expedition (1532), particularly that 
of Hurtado de Mendoza, came in contact with the Sonora Indians even earlier than Diego 
de Guzman. Some authors, including Escudero, mention Pedro Almenez Chirinos as the 
first to reach the Rio Yaqui, in 1533, but this is considered by Bancroft (orth Mexican 
States, 1, 54-55) to be an error. 

3 Bancroft, North Mexican States, 1, 226-27, from original sources. 

4See Bancroft, op. cit., I, 57 ; also map p. 43 ; original statement in Diego de Guz- 
man’s Relation (quoted in Bancroft, p. 56). For another account of the name Yaqui, or 
Hiaqui, see Ribas, Historia, op. cit. 
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village, and to their congeners along the river. Such was the case 
also with the Nevomi or Nevome, and Nuri, farther up the stream, 
and subsequently in many localities to the northward ; indeed there 
is no historical evidence that any of the numerous names applied to 
tribes, found in early records of Sonora, were those used as tribal 
names by the Indians before the advent of the whites. 


THE TRIBES IN GENERAL 


The principal peoples early found in Sonora were, to use their 
historical names, the Mayos, Yaquis, Opatas; Heris, Ceris or Seris ; 
Pimas, Papagos, some Yumas and possibly Coco- or Co-Maricopas ; 
also the much later noticed and probably not truly indigenous 
Apache. There were likewise the Nevomes, apparently a separate 
band of either the Pimas or Yaquis ; the Eudeves, Sahuaripas, etc., 
various divisions of the Opatas; the Jovas, who were, it seems, 
different in origin from the Opatas ;' the Tepocas or Tepopas, Sobas 
and probably Guaymas,” who were parts of the Seris; etc. The 
Pimas were divided into the “Bajos” and “Altos” (Lower and 
Upper), and probably included the Corazones, Nuris, and others.* 

All the above tribes (except the Apaches, who, being mainly an 
extraneous people, will not be further considered herein) are shown 
to be sedentary, for their descendants to this day preserve the same 
general geographical distribution as in ancient times. (Plate 111.) 

Most of the smaller divisions have disappeared as such, having 
doubtless become blended with the parent or main stock ; the re- 
maining distinct tribal groups in Sonora are the Mayos, Yaquis, 
Pimas Bajos, Opatas, Seris, and Papagos. 


1«¢ The Eudebes and the Jovas may be counted with the Opatas ; the former, because 
their language is as little different from the Opata as the Portuguese is from the Castilian, 
, . . and the latter, because they live among the Opatas, and for the most part speak their 
language, with the exception of some women and old men, who retain their own language, 
which is a very difficult one and different from all the others spoken in the Province.’’— 
Rudo Ensayo, p. 70 orig., p. 166 transl. ‘‘The Jovas are ruder and more awkward 
and less tractable than the Opatas, and prefer to live not in villages but on ranches in the 
mountain ravines.’’—Ibid., pp. 98-99 orig., pp. 186-87 transl. 

2«« The Guaimas speak the same language, with but little difference, as the Seris.’’ 
—Rude Ensayo, p. 70 orig., p. 166 transl. 

3See identification of the Corazones village with Ures by F. W. Hodge in A/emoirs 
of Explorations in the Basin of the Mississippi, u, ‘‘ Harahey,’’ St. Paul, Minn., 1899. 
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Habitat. — The Mayos occupy practically the same region as 
they did in the sixteenth century —the lower part of the Mayo 
valley and much of ancient Ostimuri. The Yaquis, until a com- 
paratively recent date, remained centered along the lower Rio 
Yaqui, but they are now scattered over the larger part of southern 
Sonora. The Pimas Bajos still live along a part of the upper 
Yaqui, as well as in certain localities about Ures (e. g., Pueblo 
Viejo) and in the district of Magdalena. The remnants of the 
Opatas are found principally along San Miguel river, but they are 
also met with in many spots farther west, over their ancient terri- 
tory. The Seris proper are restricted, as ever, to Tiburon island; 
but there remain also, on the mainland, a few Tepocas. The 
Papagos, since Sonora was reduced to its present boundaries, have 
become in large part a tribe of Arizona, but a fair number still live 
south of the Arizona line, in the district of Altar, reaching individ- 
ually as far as the town of Altar, while a small group is settled a 
little west of Torres, south of Hermosillo. The Pimas Altos and 
Maricopas have nearly disappeared from Sonora, owing mainly to 
their assignment to reservations in the United States. In the north- 
western corner of the state, according to information given me by 
some Yumas and recently confirmed by Mr J. S. Spears, superin- 
tendent of the Fort Yuma Indian school, there are a few Cocopa 
Indians on the Sonora side of the Rio Colorado, and about fifty 
Yumas are found about the boundary line. It is quite probable 
that a few Tarahumares also are settled near the southwestern 
boundary of Sonora, but on this point I have no positive informa- 
tion. 

Population. — As to the relative numbers of the Sonora Indians, 
it was estimated by the padres in 1621 that there were 21,000 
Mayos (30,000 according to Ribas), 30,000 Yaquis, and gooo 
Nevomes. Zapata, in the latter part of the seventeenth century, re- 
ported the population of the seven main Yaqui pueblos as 8116; 
while in 1760, according to Jesuit accounts, the population of eight, 
principal settlements of this tribe was 19,325.’ In 1849, according 
to Escudero” (who is not so explicit in regard to other tribes), the 


1See Bancroft, orth Mexican States, 1, 245-247, 572 et seq. 
2 Noticias estadisticas de Sonora y Sinaloa, p. 100. 
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eight chief pueblos of the Yaquis contained from 54,000 to 57,000 
natives and somewhat more than 200 gente de razon, or whites.’ 
This particular estimate doubtless included the inhabitants of the 
entire territory belonging to the pueblos named, but even if so con- 
sidered it appears to be an exaggeration. 

The Opatas extended from the western branch of the Rio 
Sonora to the Sierra Madre, and, though scattered, must have been 
numerous. A Jesuit census of 1730? gives their number, including 
the Eudeves and Jovas, at nearly 7000; Hardy? in 1829 estimated 
them at about 10,000. 

Taken together the Pimas were also undoubtedly a populous 
tribe, extending over an irregular and possibly interrupted area 
from the region northeast of the Yaquis to the Gila. According to 
the Jesuit census above cited, their number in 1730 was 4378, but 
this can not have included the entire tribe. 

Of the Papago population nothing is definitely known, but the 
tribe was large enough to make itself felt in several conflicts with 
the whites, particularly in that of 1840. 

The Seris, including the mainland branch, numbered, at vari- 
ous periods prior to 1884, from 1500 to possibly 4000.‘ 

As to the present numbers of these native tribes even approxi- 
mate estimates can be given only with difficulty, since there are no 
reliable statistics concerning the natives in the state or country. 
Owing partly to constitutional peculiarities and partly to apathy, no 
thorough census has ever been attempted. There are, however, in 
Sonora, and indeed throughout Mexico, practically insurmountable 
obstacles to an ethnically correct census owing to the great inter- 
mixture of the various elements of population, combined with the 
character of some of the natives and the almost inaccessibility of a 
large part of the country. From what can be seen and learned 


1Cocori, 4000 natives ; 150 whites. Bacum, 4000 to 5000 natives. Torin, 10,000 
to 12,000 natives; 6 families of whites. Bicam, 9000 natives; 3 families of whites. 
Potam, 8000 natives ; 4 families of whites. Racum, 6000 natives; 2 families of whites. 
Quiriribis, 10,000 natives ; 4 or § families of whites. Belem, 3000 natives. 

? Reproduced in Bancroft, Morth Mexican States, 1, 513-514. 

3Op. cit., p. 437. 

4The various estimates by Velasco, Troncoso, Retis, Hardy, De Mofras, and others 
are summarized by McGee, op. cit., p. 135. A reference to some additional reports on 
Sonora population will be found in Escudero, (oticias estadisticas, p. 83. 
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from reliable sources it would appear that both the Mayos and the 
Yaquis are nearly, if not fully, holding their own in point of num- 
bers. Indeed little has occurred within the last half century that 
could materially affect the population of the Mayos; the Yaquis, 
however, since 1849 have lost many hundreds of men and even 
numerous women and children during their frequent rebellions, while 
others have been removed from Sonora to less healthful regions and 
have died in captivity. Yet during this period there remained many 
hundreds of healthy and prolific Yaqui families on Mexican hacien- 
das, in or near Mexican towns, near mines, and in mountains, prob- 
ably increasing sufficiently to equalize the loss. It is not possible 
to give reliable figures, but wherever one turns in southern Sonora 
he meets with pure-blood Yaquis, and sometimes they may be en- 
countered in almost any part of the state, as well as beyond its 
borders. Stone, in 1860, estimated the Mayos at 10,000 to 12,000, 
and the Yaquis at about 20,000 persons. Conservative local esti- 
mates today give the Mayos a number nearly twice as large, while 
for the Yaquis the estimate for 1860 would probably serve very 
well for the present time. 

The Pimas (particularly those in the Magdalena district and 
about Ures), and especially the Opatas, are nearing complete as- 
similation with the whites. Owing to the Yaqui revolution of 
1902, I was not able to reach Tonichi, Soyopa, or other Pima 
settlements northeast of the Yaquis, hence can give no information 
as to their numbers in those parts; but about Ures the Pimas are 
reduced to not more than 200 or 300, and these are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable among the general population. 

Of the Opatas the pure-bloods today can barely reach 500 or 
600. In such settlements as Opodepe, Arizpe, and others, where 
even a century ago the Indians of this tribe numbered hundreds, it 
is now difficult to find a dozen pure-blood individuals. 

The Seris, according to McGee,' now number about 300 and 
are probably slowly increasing. I regret that with the means avail- 
able I was not able to enlist a suitable party with which to visit the 
tribe, and therefore can give nothing respecting its numbers from 
my own observation. 


1QOp. cit., p. 135 et seq. 
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Civilisation. — The Mayos, Yaquis, Pimas, and Opatas were 
among the earliest tribes of northern Mexico to receive missionary 
friars, and, consequently, the Catholic religion as well as some 
civilization. But with the limited possibilities of the padres, in the 
face of the deep-seated primitive religion and superstitions of the 
natives, coupled with the bad example of the white colonists and 
especially with the various conflicts that arose, real civilization of 
most of those who were not actually absorbed by the whites 
remained little more than nominal. The Opatas alone largely 
adopted the mode of life and organization of the whites and recog- 
nized their laws. The other three tribes accepted the dress and 
ultimately (but without relinquishing their own) the language of the 
whites ; they also, probably as a reflection of their original traits, 
always respected, in some. degree at least, their treaties, and when 
in conflict did not commit great atrocities. Excepting the Yaquis, 
they recognized the general law and authority of the government. 
For a long time, however, they adhered to and in many localities 
they still preserve their native practices. The tribes that were 
brought less in contact with the whites, such as some of the 
Papagos and particularly the Tiburon Seris, have firmly resisted, 
wherever possible, all change in their old condition. 

At present the Opatas, Yaquis, Mayos, the Ures Pimas, and 
some of the Papagos are, with a few minor exceptions, in about the 
same culture-grade as the lower classes of white and mixed Mex- 
icans. Most of the Papagos live in their own villages or rancherias 
about the frontier, and preserve their customs and traditions in almost 
aboriginal purity. The Tiburon Seris, as McGee has shown, remain 
entirely in a primitive state. The Opatas alone have reached 
such a stage that for the greater part they not only dislike to be 
called Indians, but (at least along the Rio San Miguel), even 
endeavor not to use their own language or anything else that dis- 
tinguishes them from their neighbors. They preserve, however, a 
few of their old ceremonies or dances. They send their children to 
school when convenient, and in some localities, as at Tuape, are 
permitted to vote. The Yaquis, Mayos, and Pimas of Yaqui river 
still prefer their own tongue, but almost all of them know more or 
less of the Spanish. The members of these tribes who have received 
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some education are distinguishable from the whites only by their 
color and features. The members of these tribes generally prefer 
to live more or less together, in dwellings of their own; this is not 
alone from the desire not to associate with the whites, but also be- 
cause they have been so long accustomed to their light, well-ven- 
tilated huts, which are more healthful and comfortable than the 
adobe houses of the Mexicans. 

There is no doubt, from all that one sees today, that if really 
good schools, with industrial training, were provided for all the chil- 
dren of the Sonora tribes, barring the Seris, in two or three genera- 
tions the state would be the home of only civilized Indians, and, 
judging from some examples, even the Seris are not a hopeless task 
by any means. The physical and intellectual qualities of the Sonora 
native stock are high; indeed they are such that the state, notwith- 
standing its disastrous past, has brighter prospects than almost any 
other in the Mexican federation. 

Archeological. — Before taking up the Sonora tribes in detail, 
a few words may be said about traces of prehistoric occupancy of 
the region. On the north the territory adjoins Arizona, in the cen- 
tral and northern parts of which ruin sline most every stream and 
extend into the valleys and plains. In Sonora, however, while in 
the northern and western parts remnants of old villages, artificially 
terraced farming strips, and simple fortified hills occur,' nowhere 
are there pueblo structures corresponding to those of Arizona. I 
have neither seen nor heard of a single ancient ruin along the lower 
Yaqui or to the south of it, and none to the south or west of Ures — 
a dearth which signifies the prevalence of more or less perishable 
dwellings ever since the aboriginal occupancy of the region began. 

The early explorers saw only dwellings made from brush and 
poles and palm leaves or mats (/etates), and such may be seen 
among the Sonora natives almost everywhere today. The Opatas 


1 For a detailed account of such structures see Bandelier, Final Report, p. 482 et 
seq. There are two fortified mountains a short distance from Tuape. Dr Alderman, 
who visited one of these, found some remnants of well-laid walls and considerable broken 
pottery and metates. Similar hills are spoken of in other parts of the Opata region. 
Batres, in his Cuadro arqueoligico y etnografico de la Republica Mexicana (Mexico, 
1885), mentions ‘‘ ruinas de edificios conocidas con el nombre de S. Miguel de Babiacori,”’ 
and ‘‘ grutas de Sahuaripa.’’ 
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alone, as they well remember, built stone foundations or walls to 
their habitations, which may account for the remnants now found in 
their country. A thorough survey of the state would probably bring 
to notice many more traces of archeological interest than are now 
known, but that any larger type of ruin exists in Sonora is very 
doubtful. 

TRIBES IN DETAIL 


THE MAYOS 


The Mayos' form today the second largest, if not the largest, 
tribe of Sonora. They have been settled, since known to history, 
in the southern part of the state, principally along the lower Rio 
Mayo and extending nearly to the Yaqui on the north and the Fuerte 
on the south. Their principal settlements at the present time are 
Macoyahui, Conicari, Camoa, Tecia, Navojoa, Cuirimpo (or San 
Ignacio), San Pedro, Echojoa, Huatabampo, and Bacabachi, all of 
which, except Macoyahui and Conicari, are situated south of and near 
the Rio Mayo. Their population, including the dependencies, is 
locally estimated at about 20,000. There are many scattered Mayos 
on haciendas and elsewhere to within less than forty miles of the 
Rio Yaqui, as well as along the Fuerte and toward Sinaloa. One 
or two localities, the names of which terminate with the character- 
istic Mayo dampo, are found even north of the Rio Yaqui.” 

A large majority of the people are still of pure blood (pl. Iv, I, 2, 
4); but in San Pedro, Echojoa, and Huatabampo there are some of 
much lighter complexion and eyes, very probably the result of for- 
eign admixture. A greater or less degree of mixture with Mexicans 
is quite general and is increasing. 

The Mayos use. the same language (“ Cahita”) and exhibit the 
same general degree of culture as the Yaquis; but the two tribes, 
contrary to general belief, show certain ethnological differences and 
are not identical physically. The primitive Mayo culture, of which 
only traces can now be seen, was apparently of different origin. The 
Yaquis, through conquest, regarded these people as their vassals and 


1T take this opportunity to express grateful acknowledgment, for much aid in my 
work among the Mayos, to Sefior Don Jesus Velderrain, of Guadalupe, Sonora, one of 
the most cultured men in the region. 

? See strategic map in Hernandez, op. cit. 
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exacted tribute from them as late as the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, during the domination of Cajéme. During the last century 
the two tribes were occasionally allied in warfare, but always at the 
instance of the Yaquis.' No insurrection against the whites has ever 
originated with the Mayos themselves. 

The principal occupation of the Mayos is agriculture ; they also 
raise some cattle and engage in various industries ; but on the whole 
they do not seem to be so universally sturdy and habile as the 
Yaquis. Lately the government allotted the lands of the villages 
in severalty, giving the Mayos separate deeds, a transaction which 
places them in this particular on an equal footing with the Mexicans. 

The native arts are apparently degenerating. The women 
formerly made beautiful woolen serapes, but now one such is rarely 
seen. The blanket now manufactured is mostly crude in quality 
and with little or no decoration. Some of the men wear a blue 
huipil, or sleeveless, one-piece chemise of native weave, which I saw 
nowhere else in Sonora. The women make also a few fine fajas, or 
belts, which display considerable skill and are characteristic in color 
and decoration, reminding one of the finer Scotch plaids.? Palm 
mats, hats, common baskets, and a little ordinary pottery practically 
complete the native manufactures, at least in the upper part of the 
Mayo country. 

The Mayo dwelling consists mainly of a quadrangular hut, often 
with a partly open extension, with walls of brush, reeds, or adobe, 
and with flat or nearly flat roofs, all as among the Yaquis. (Plate 
VII, 3-) 

The dress, with the exception of the occasional huipil, faja, 
serape, and hat, is of Mexican origin. As among all the Sonora 
Indians, the Seris excepted, the hair of the men is worn short ; that 
of the women is braided in a manner similar to that of the Mexicans. 

There is no tribal organization, though the elders generally have 
much influence. The more important governing power is entirely 
Mexican in character, but many smaller offices are intrusted to the 
Mayos themselves. 


1Consult notes on Bandera’s revolution in Hardy’s Zvavels, and the accounts of 
Sonora historians, op. cit. 

21 obtained specimens of all grades of the blankets, as well as belts, which are now 
in the American Museum of Natural History. 
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Of native customs I can speak but little from actual observation. 
According to Sefior Velderrain the Mayos are wholly converted to 
the Catholic faith and are often quite fanatical in exercising it. A 
remnant of an ancient custom consists of sacrifice in honor of their 
dead, ‘‘para que vallan al cielo’’ of sheep and cattle. There 
are certain men, called maestros, who are charged with curing the ill 
and of communicating with the dead. There are others who are 
resorted to for curing sickness alone, their treatment consisting of 
various incantations and of the use of certain herbs. 

Alcoholism prevails among the Mayos, as among other Indians 
where the opportunity exists, but one rarely meets with a confirmed 
toper as among the whites. There is also manifest much love of 
feasting and ceremony, and a frequent want of providence, as among 
so many other tribes of Indians. 


THE yaguis! 


The most interesting Sonora tribe, psychologically as well as 
physically, is that of the indomitable Yaquis. This is the only tribe 
on the continent that, surrounded by whites from the beginning of 
their history, have never been fully subdued, for they still inter- 
mittently carry on a fight for their lands and independence, as they 
conceive it, —a conflict which commenced with Guzman’s invasion 
in 1533.2, Some women and young men of the tribe are shown in 
plates v and v1. 

An account of the long series of struggles, however interesting, 


1In my investigations concerning this tribe I have received and gratefully acknowl- 
edge much valuable aid from Gen. Luis Torres ; from Sr. Don Rafael Izabal, Governor of 
Sonora ; and particularly from Sr. D. Francisco Mujfioz, Secretary of the State of Sonora. 

2Escudero (Moticias estadisticas de Sonora y Sinaloa, Mexico, 1849, pp. 137-38) 
wrote half a century ago: ‘‘The Yaqui nation has never been governed by the whites.’’ 
The tribe ‘had its own governors and one principal capitan, who exercised a sovereign 
authority. Their authority has always been recognized by the judges and governors of 
Sonora. Neither have the Yaquis paid tribute ; they were permitted to cultivate the native 
tobacco, called macuchi, because it was impossible to introduce that of commerce or to 
destroy what has been sown ;’’ and, ‘‘the most surprising condition, culprits of all sorts 
were immune in their pueblos. A deserter or a criminal who escaped to the Yaquis was 
secure from apprehension by justice.’? The only apparent change effected since 1849 
concerns the last-named privilege, of which no more is heard. But it is hard to see how 
any refugee once finding an asylum among the free Yaquis, could, even today, be re- 
taken. 
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cannot be given here.' Notwithstanding their early conversion to 
the Catholic religion, and a fair degree of civilization, these Indians 
display a persistent insurgent spirit and general bitterness toward the 
Mexicans which lead again and again to organized outbreaks, re- 
sulting in serious losses. On the other hand the Mexicans of 
the lower class manifest an insatiable greed for the extremely fertile 
lands of the tribe, while the government, through its militia, wages 
a sometimes just but usually merciless warfare that spares neither 
sex nor age and which generally aims at the annihilation of what is 
the most virile element of the Sonora population. Occasionally 
there is a sort of truce, during which the Indians replenish their 
supply of ammunition and weapons, whereupon, if there be a leader 
(and the demand for such seems ever to be fitly met), the insurrec- 
tion begins anew. And thus, the free Yaquis declare, when one 
can be induced to speak, it will be until the very last of them ; and 
their history substantiates this determination. The friars have been 
accused, particularly recently, of fomenting the Yaqui wars for sel- 
fish interests ; the charge may be true, but is difficult to prove. 

Numbers. — From time to time the announcement is made that 
the Yaquis are becoming greatly reduced in numbers, and are even 
on the verge of extermination, but such statements are erroneous. 
As before mentioned, the pure-blood Yaquis alone still form one 
of the strongest tribes of Sonora. The current reports, including 
those of Mexican army officers, undoubtedly refer only to the 
Yaquis in the field, a contingent which varies according to season, 
opportunity, or other circumstance, and which occasionally, when 
the supplies are exhaused, or planting or harvest time approaches, 
disappears entirely. Fortunately for Sonora enterprise there is no 
prospect of the tribe at large becoming extinct, as has been pointed 
out. 

Mode of Living; Dwellings; Dress. —¥rom the time they 
first became known to the whites until a few years ago the Yaquis 
lived mainly in seven large villages? and subsisted by cultivating 
the very fertile neighboring country. No necessity existing for 


1 An account of the later wars of the tribe is given by Hernandez. 

2 Belem, Rahum, Potam, Bicam, Torim, Bacum, and Cocori. Two or three other 
settlements are mentioned by different writers. It is uncertain what became of ‘ Ya- 
quimi.’’ 
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scattered ranches, the people became grouped into large communi- 
ties. The majority of these settlements are now abandoned to the 
Mexicans. Torim, Bicam, Potam, and Cocori, all of which I visited, 
have been more or less transformed into ordinary Mexican towns, 
with regular streets and rows of adobe houses occupied by new- 
comers under constant military protection. Only some of the 
more Mexicanized natives remain ; the rest are either scattered in 
the mountains and over southern Sonora generally, or have been 
killed or captured. An uncertain number remain in the almost im- 
penetrable cholla, mezquite, and other forbidding undergrowth that 
covers the entire country along the river, harassing the soldiers and 
keeping them constantly on the alert. The military not only garri- 
son the former Yaqui towns, but have built a number of picturesque 
adobe and palisaded forts in the country (see pl. vil, 1). 

The native dwelling in the towns mentioned has not yet been 
entirely superseded by that of Mexican construction. It is gener- 
ally a fair-sized quadrilateral structure of poles and reeds, or of 
adobe and reeds or brush, with a flat or, more commonly, slightly 
sloping roof of grass and mud. The same type of dwellings is seen 
where the Yaquis live undisturbed ; they are identical in style and 
material to those of the Mayos, and are very nearly like most of 
those still built by the Pimas and the Opatas (pl. vi). The struc- 
ture consists usually of the main hut, substantially made, and a 
connected shelter in which the cooking and most of the indoor 
work are done. In the country districts I have come across an 
occasional, probably temporary, hut made in the same manner, but 
entirely of brush and with but few supporting poles. (Plate vu, 4.) 

The simple life of the family in all of these dwellings does not 
differ materially from that which prevails among most other Indians 
in warm countries. There is hardly any furniture. The family 
sleep on petates. Sometimes there are a box for the better clothing, 
a water-jar, a saddle, one or more water-gourds covered with a 
mesh of raw-hide, a violin or harp of native make, perhaps a blanket 
or two, and occasionally a few crude pictures of religious subjects. 
In the kitchen are a metate and a supply of crude cooking utensils. 

The dress of both sexes among the Yaquis is almost wholly like 
that of the ordinary Mexicans; the only wholly native articles are 
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the now rare blankets and fajas and the somewhat more common 
sombreros.' 

Industries. — My observations and information concerning the 
industries of the Yaquis may be briefly summarized by saying that, 
whenever a good laborer or an artisan is required in Sonora, a 
Yaqui is greatly preferred. As to details I can do no better than 
to quote the former governor of Sonora, Ramon Corral,’ for in 
this respect, except as to weaving, the conditions of 1884 still 
prevail : 


‘« The principal industries of the Indians [speaking of the Yaquis and 
Mayos together] are agriculture, cattle raising, and commerce. More- 
over, they are very apt in making cotton and woolen stuffs, using very 
imperfect apparatus of their own construction. They also make hats and 
very fine mats from palm leaf, shovels, reed-baskets of different forms, 
and other objects which they sell at Guaymas and other neighboring set- 
tlements. They gather the indigo which is produced in abundance on 
both rivers [Yaqui and Mayo], and prepare the color ; tan the skins of va- 
rious animals; gather honey ; and, in a word, exploit the inexhaustible 
virgin region to the utmost that their culture permits.’’ 

“« Over all the districts of the state, especially in those of Ures, Her- 
mosillo, Guaymas, Alamos (Mayos), and Sahuaripa ; in the adjacent re- 
gions of Sinaloa (Mayos); in Lower California, and in the mineral 
districts in the Chihuahua Sierra Madre, there are scattered a great num- 
ber of these indigenous Yaquis and Mayos, who occupy themselves in all 
classes of work, from labor in the fields to the exploitation of mines and 
from the use of the plow to that of machines. It is they who compose 
the laborers of the haciendas ; they are the working element of the mines ; 
they are the best mariners of our coast ; they fish for the pearl in Lower 
California, are employed in all kinds of rural construction and work, 
form the domestic service, and execute whatever public work is under- 
taken. They resist equally well the cold of the winter and the great heat 
of the summer, and one of them is capable of performing twice as much 
work in a day as the best of white laborers. It is not rare to see some of 

1 At Mazatan (see pp. 66-67) a number of the slain men had on ordinary American 
jeans overalls. In the abandoned camp there were modern stockings and small-heeled 
women’s shoes; and near the body of a child lay a little handkerchief with colored 
border and a picture of a boy with an English verse in the middle. No such gaudiness 
as is common among many of the United States Indians is ever seen among the Yaquis. 

cit., p. 12. 
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these Indians manipulating complicated instruments and machines with 
the ability of mechanics.’’ 

Arts; Decoration; Food.—The manufacture of cotton and 
woolen fabrics has greatly declined. The only clothing of native 
weave now to be seen among the Yaquis is the faja and the white 
serape, the latter ornamented with one or two broad stripes in pale 
blue and natural brown or black; but even these garments are 
scarce, 

A few articles, particularly rings, earrings, and beads, are made 
by the Yaquis from silver or other metals. The rings, as a rule, are 
simple bands, much like those sold cheaply on gala occasions, 
sometimes with sharp edges and usually showing the weld. The 
earrings are mostly of one style, probably after the Spanish, but 
they show better workmanship. The metal beads seen were all 
rather rude and often angular, looking like drops or pieces of native 
silver modified by hammering. On the whole the Yaqui silver 
work seems to be inferior to that of the Navahos. 

On ranches each Yaqui employed keeps a personal account, 
which he carries in a tube made from the native bamboo. Each of 
these tubes is differently decorated on its surface with numerous in- 
cised figures, mostly of geometrical pattern. These figures are not 
strictly property-marks, yet they serve to distinguish the tubes. 

The bows and arrows (pl. vii1) made by the Yaquis are remarkable. 
On the battlefield in the Sierra de Mazatan, on the site of the camp of 
the non-combatants,’ I found them in all stages of manufacture, and 


1JIn June, 1902, a force of 200 to 300 free and armed Yaquis descended one evening 
on four haciendas near Hermosillo and, without doing any damage, took away, partly by 
force, over 600 Yaquis there employed. The whole party proceeded in the direction of 
Ures, with the intention of reaching the safe upper Yaqui country. A little southwest of 
Ures the party had a skirmish with soldiers, whom they defeated. Shortly afterward the 
Yaquis reached the isolated, rough, but not very high mountain called Sierra de Mazatan, 
nearly south of Ures. Here they waited for the soldiers. The armed party separated 
from the rest and took up a strong position on a rugged ridge facing westward. The 
men, women, and children from the haciendas, with a guard of about a score of armed 
men, made a camp on sloping ground, thickly overgrown with visaches, etc., separated 
from the ridge by a rough though not very deep barranca. It was in this camp that some 
of the men commenced to make bows and arrows, rude spears consisting of pointed sticks, 
and clubs. On the night of June 15th a force of about 900 Mexican soldiers, under Gen- 
eral Luis Torres, instead of attacking the armed Yaquis from the front, as the latter ex- 
pected, rounded the mountain and in the morning surprised the camp of Indians from the 
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in the barranca, where the Indians had been surprised by the troops, 
there were arrows and bows that had been used. The bows are 
plain, nearly 5 feet in length,' flat, but slighty arched, and occasion- 
ally are strengthened with sinew ; they require considerable strength 
to draw them. The arrows? are stout and measure 2% to more 
than 3 feet long; the shaft consists of a stout, hollow reed, while 
the long point, of more or less prismatic shape, is made, often 
crudely, of hard, sometimes knotty, white or reddish wood. At 
short range the Yaqui arrow is no doubt a most effective weapon. 

The only club found at Mazatan is made of heavy, dark-red 
wood ; it is 56.5 cm. or 221% inches long, nearly cylindrical, and 
has a perforation for a thong at the end of the handle. 

On my return to Hermosillo, General Torres presented me with 
a large ball-cartridge (now in the National Museum), the powder as 
well as the ball of which were made by the Yaquis, who, when hard- 
pressed for ammunition, pick up all the cartridge shells they can and 
refill them for further use. Our finding of heaps of Mauser car- 
tridges at Mazatan was sure proof to my vura/les that no Yaqui had 
visited the field after the battle. 
The Yaqui women make several kinds of uncolored palm 


haciendas. At the first volley the entire party, except those who were wounded or killed 
on the spot, ran down the mountain, most of the women and the armed guard directing 
their flight through the barranca. The soldiers following, killed many here and took the 
rest prisoners. In one part of the gulch resistance was offered by the armed guard. The 
main armed body of the Yaquis was too far away to actively participate, and when the 
panic began, that part, with some of the men from the haciendas, escaped over the moun- 
tain. I visited the field with some rura/es three weeks after the affair, and as no one had 
preceded us we found everything as left by the Indians and the soldiers. We found the 
bodies of sixty-four Indians, including those of a number of women ; in one nook in the 
barranca there was a heap of twelve bodies of women and the body of a little girl, while in 
another place there was a cradle-board (pl. 1x, 1) and some bones of a baby. In one spot 
a row of men lay executed, and a similar row was buried below the mountain. My object 
in visiting the place was to obtain skeletal material, in which I was successful ; but most 
of the skulls, whether from a peculiar effect of the Mauser cartridges or from the closeness 
of the range, were so shattered as to be of no use. The material collected is now in the 
American Museum. 

1 No. 65-2511, A.M.N.H., shortest of five, 126 cm. (49.5 in.); No. 2502, 141 cm. 
(54-5 in. ); No. 2507, the longest of five, 146.2 cm. (57.75 in. ). 

2No. 65-2531, A.M.N.H., without point, 86.7 cm. (34.25 in.). Bunch of shafts 
average length, 77 cm. (30.38 in.). Arrow 2524, shaft, 65 cm. (25.62 in.); point, 23.3 
cm. (9.25 in.). Arrow 2522, shaft, 73.25 cm. (29 in.); point, 20.2 cm. (8 in.). 
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basketry ; they also make hats and fefates, or mats, from the same 


material. 
The most common basket is quadrilateral with rounded corners, 


or cylindrical, woven in checker pattern from palm strips about half 
an inch broad; such baskets are used for ordinary household pur- 
poses. A much better but rarer form of basket is woven in twilled 
style from narrow palm fiber. It is cubical, cylindrical, or bottle- 
shaped.’ The last two kinds are double, consisting of a somewhat 
coarse interior layer and a finer exterior layer. Each basket has a 
neatly made cover. The only decorations employed consist of 
varied woven bands, and, in the cubical baskets, of tasteful modes 
of exposing and ending the fibers. The hats are made in the same 
way as the double baskets; they are light, with a broad concave 
rim and a semiglobular body, differing very much from the ordinary 
pointed, high, heavy Mexican sombrero. The mats, which are 
used mainly to sleep upon, are made of the same broad fiber and in 
the same checkered pattern as the ordinary baskets. It is probable 
that occasionally material other than palm strips is employed. 

Simple baby-boards are constructed by fastening together native 
bamboo splints and adding at the head a properly bent hoop which 
supports a cloth to shade the head of the infant. 

The women make some ordinary pottery. 

Decoration of the person is practically restricted to the women 
and girls, who wear necklaces of various beads with usually a small 
iron pendant, bead bracelets, earrings, and rings. I neither saw nor 
heard of painting or tattooing among the tribe. 

In food the Yaquis display at least one peculiarity, which I wit- 
nessed ; this consists of eating the burro. They are also said to 


1 This last form is probably made only for sale. I obtained. specimens from the cap- 
tives at Guadalajara. Examples of all the varieties mentioned, as well as of the hats, 
were collected on this trip and are in the American Museum. A somewhat similar cubi- 
cal covered basket is made by the southern Tepehuanes. More technical notes and illus- 
trations of these specimens will appear in Dr O. T. Mason’s work on basketry, shortly to 
be published by the National Museum. 

? On how little these people can get along, and how resistant their constitutions, was 
well demonstrated at Mazatan. Here over 300 women and children were taken captive 
and confined in a cattle corral of the nearby Rancho Viejo, These captives, according to 
reliable information, received nothing to eat, owing to lack of supplies, until the next day, 
when they were given a fanega (about two and a half bushels) of raw corn. The women 
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like horse meat, like the Seris, but do not consume it raw like the 
latter. Maize, prepared in numerous ways, is their chief diet, and 
fruit comes next. 

Social Conditions ; Observances, etc. — There is no organization 
among the Yaquis except of that part of the tribe which lives prac- 
tically free and conducts the revolutions ; but most of the remainder 
are bound closely together by strong sympathies, thus hindering 
any extensive blending with the whites. The hostile contingent 
recognizes rule by the elders, and these are generally headed by one 
or more leaders. The height of their organization was reached 
under the chiefs Banderas (1825-32) and Cajéme (executed in 
1887); the name of the present leader is not known. There is said 
to be no secret organization among the warriors, and apparently the 
authority of no one in the tribe reaches further than it can find will- 
ing adherence or can be enforced. Not a few of the Yaquis actually 
serve in the Mexican army, and during the uprising of 1902 I saw 
some among the Hermosillo volunteers, enlisted to fight their own 
people. 

There are now apparently but few purely native observances 
among the Yaquis of the haciendas, and the same may be said of the 
old customs. Velasco,’ in 1850, mentioned four special Yaqui 
dances, the “Tesguin’’ (Tesvino), Pascola,”’? ‘‘Venado,” and 
“Coyote,’’* and at least three of these still survive among the freer 


contrived to kindle a fire and parch the corn, on which they subsisted until nightfall, 
when they were marched to Hermosillo, about 35 miles distant. One of the men, whom 
I later examined in the hospital at Hermosillo, was badly wounded in the knee at Maza- 
tan, but he crawled away into the brush where he hid for six or seven days, subsisting on 
anything hecould find. The last day, from extreme thirst, he drank his urine. Finally 
he reached an arroyo. He was taken in a car to Hermosillo, where his leg was ampu- 
tated. Two weeks later, when I saw him, he was approaching recovery, being strong 
enough to permit me to measure him. Similar instances might be cited. 

1 Op. cit., p. 74. 

2 Escudero (op. cit., p. 135) calls this dance Pasco/ and says it was thus named be- 
cause it was celebrated particularly during Easter. This dance, as well as the Venado 
and the Coyote, are still practised. The principal feature of this Pascol dance is a masked 
and otherwise especially attired individual, preferably some old and sagacious man, who 
devotes his time to relating satirical, moral, amusing, or critical tales and epigrams. 

3In the ‘‘ Venado”’ a male dancer carries on his head the head of a deer and per- 
forms remarkable muscular evolutions. In the ‘*Coyote’’ or rather ‘‘Coyota,’’ the 
dancers are a male and a female, and the dance, without being immoral, is said to be 
highly voluptuous. Compare Zifiiga and Hernandez. 
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members of the tribe. At the haciendas, however, or at Mexican 
fiestas, Yaqui music and dancing, as well as other Yaqui customs, 
are becoming more and more like those of the Mexicans. 

Zuniga, Velasco (page 78), and Escudero mention a peculiar 
but now apparently unknown Yaqui custom of exchanging wives. 
Escudero ' says the observance was a part of a fiesta or ceremony 
called Zutile Gamuchi,and those who did not exchange wives on 
this occasion were not considered good Yaquis. Hernandez? says 
he found no trace of this, nor could he obtain any account of it 
from the Yaquis themselves. If any survival of such a custom still 
persists it can be only among the free members of the tribe, obser- 
vations among whom are lacking. 

A former custom, traces of which are still heard of, was the 
initiation of the youths by the warriors.’ This ceremony, appar- 
ently identical with that practised by the Opatas,‘ consisted in 
giving the applicant useful counsel and in subjecting him to various 
tests of endurance, particularly by lacerating him with eagle’s claws. 

Marriage, natal, and mortuary ceremonies are mainly Catholic, 
but from what I could learn of the subject they are never without a 
strong tinge of the native. Among women marriage usually 
takes place very early. The bridegroom is chosen, at least nom- 
inally, by the father of the girl. The dead are buried in the ground. 
No tribe in Sonora practises cremation. 

Character. — The Yaqui, as all agree who know him and as can 
be easily seen anywhere, besides being a good workman is gener- 
ally orderly, cheerful, intelligent, endurant, and brave. He loves 
music,” dancing, and sport, and greatly appreciates wit and humor ;° 
but he is also easily provoked to rebellion, is occasionally inclined 
to shiftlessness and to drink to excess, is quite superstitious, and is 
p. 135. 

2Op. cit., p. 94. 

5’ Compare Hernandez, p. 91. 

4 Rudo Ensayo, pp. 86-87. 

5 Not a few of the younger Yaqui men know how to play the violin, flute, guitar, or 
harp, They learn this simply by perseverance, without any special instruction. They 
make their own violins, as do the Tarahumares and many other Mexican Indians, and 
also the flutes, harps, and occasionally drums. 


6<««The Yaquis are celebrated for the exuberance of their wit.’’—Hardy, op. cit., p, 
772. 
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never very provident. From my own observation it would seem 
that the Yaqui is in no way radically different from the typical 
Indian, save that he is of superior physique and virility. 

The best account of the bravery of the warring Yaquis was 
given me by the Mexican army officers who fought or still fight 
against them.’ They run if defeated, but once captured they offer 
no complaint and make no effort to escape execution, their usual 
fate. Velasco? wrote in 1850: ‘They are of firm character and 
nothing will move them when they decide upon some project or are 
guarding a secret. Even the Masons are hardly capable of equal- 
ing the Yaquis in the vigilance with which they keep their mysteries, 
secrets, or undertakings.”” The same is quite true today. No 
Yaqui captive has been known to turn traitor, even at the cost of 
life. The invariable answers of the prisoner to his questioners 
are: “Mo se” (“I do not know”) and “ Caito culpa” (“No 
fault’’).° 

The determination of the Yaquis to resent Mexican encroachment 
on their land and white domination may be illustrated by merely 
stating that they have had important uprisings against the Spanish 
or Mexicans in 1609, 1740-41, 1764-67, 1825-27, 1832, 1840, 
1867-68, 1887, 1889-1901, and 1902. Since 1825 the tribe has 
never been really at peace. 

The warfare of the Yaquis is not that of savages. They have 


1 The higher officers of the Mexican army are, as a rule, educated men and gentle- 

men ; but the common soldiers are often recruited from criminals and are undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for much of the gross injustice and many of the barbarities committed against 
the Indians. 

2Op. cit., p. 74. 

3Two days before my visit to Torim, some soldiers found a Yaqui eating Aztayas. 
They shot him in the thigh, took him to Torin without any treatment of his wounds, and 
cast him into prison. A short time before a person obnoxious to the Yaquis was killed 
in his house, and as a rifle and a belt of cartridges were found near the prisoner, he was 
suspected of complicity at least. There was, I was told, no trial. Early next morning 
they placed the wounded man on a burro, telling him they would conduct him to a hos- 
pital ; but he answered that he knew well enough to what sort of hospital they were going 
to take him! They then tried to obtain from him a confession, promising him mercy as 
a reward ; but the answer was the invariable ‘‘ Cazfo cu/pa,’’ and ‘‘ You can hang me if 
you want to.’’ So they took him out, riding on the burro and his wound still unattended 
to, more than four miles beyond the town, and hung him from a visache, where I found 
him on my way to Torim the next morning (pl. Ix, 2). The history of the case was re- 
ated to me by Torim Mexicans themselves. 
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many times in the past been reported to have plundered neighbor- 
ing ranches, but I have learned of no such occurrence in recent 
time. Mail stages, sometimes with passengers and valuables, pass 
daily through their country ; only once during the uprising of 1902 
was one of these attacked and its occupants killed, and then it was 
not certain that the deed was done by Yaquis. Instances of torture 
have been spoken of ; it is said that some captured Mexican soldiers 
were compelled to walk barefooted, or even with the soles of the 
feet cut off, over hot coals, but the statement of the occurrence is 
difficult to verify. It would of course be folly to suppose that all the 
Yaquis lack barbarity as well as other bad qualities." Two Ameri- 
cans from Hermosillo were killed by members of the tribe near 
Torim,” but it appears that the men had been imprudent, endeavor- 
ing, in the face of warning, to photograph an armed band. 


THE OPATAS 


The Opatas havea good claim to be better known to anthropology. 
The tribe has nearly always been friendly to the whites, and, with 
other good qualities, has always shown a brave spirit. The people 
speak, or rather spoke, a language different from that of all the 


other large Sonora tribes ; they differ also in other ways, all of 
which increases the desirability of learning something of their origi- 
nal habits and relations. For much knowledge that could once 
have been acquired, it is now too late, but with pexsstent effort 
something might still be saved. The tribe is disappearing — in 
a manner exceptional among American tribes — by voluntary amal- 
gamation with the whites, whose numbers in the Opata country, 
since the termination of Apache hostilities, have greatly increased. 
In a few generations, under conditions similar to those of the pres- 
ent, the Opatas as such will have ceased to exist. 


) Particularly after such examples as they witness in the Mexicans. They are dis~ 
tributed broadcast among the ranches, where they are practically in slavery. At the- 
Guadalajara Hospital I examined over twenty women, nearly all speaking Spanish and 
belonging to the Catholic church, every one of whom had lost not only every adult rela- 
tion but even her children, the latter having been torn away from their mothers and given 
to whomsoever applied for them. At the Hermosillo Hospital I saw a girl, seven or 
eight years of age, with three bullet wounds in her body, and there were also a number 
of wounded women. There is no end of such examples. 

2 Their bones still lay in the brush in 1902, but I was unable to recover them. 
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I visited this tribe in several localities, particularly at Opodepe, 
along San Miguel river, and at Tuape.' San Miguel valley is ap- 
parently the principal focus of the remnants of the people. 

According to data gathered from all sources, small numbers of 
pure-blood Opatas may still be found at Masacauvi, La Concepcion, 
Suaque, Baviacori, Distancia, Aconche, San Felipe, Huepac or Hue- 
paca, Banamiche, Sinoquipe, Arispe, Chinape or Chinapa, Biquache ; 
also at Rayon, where they are mixed with the Pimas; and at San 
Miguel, Opodepe, San José, San Juan, Marysiche, Pueblo Viejo, 
Tuape, and Cucurpe, on the Rio San Miguel ; with a few more in 
the district of Moctezuma and Sahuaripa (pl. rv, 3 ; pl. 1x, 3).? In 
a number of these settlements which I visited there were but few 
pure-bloods. At the little village of Tuape, however, and in the ad- 
jacent Pueblo Viejo, the pure Opatas are still in large majority.’ 
Here also many of them still know their own language and preserve 
at least some of their customs and ceremonies, and probably some 
folklore and traditions. This fact, together with the proximity of 
Tuape to the railroad (less than a day’s journey from Querobabi, 
on the Sonora Railroad), makes this locality especially favorable for 
investigation. 

Dwellings ; Dress ; Industries. —The present Opata dwellings 
are quadrilateral, with flat or slightly sloping roofs, thus following 
the general type of native dwellings throughout Sonora (pl. vu, 2). 
Formerly, I was told, the Opatas also built round structures. The 
materials used for the walls are stone, adobe, and reeds (or a com- 
bination of some or all of these), and zacate, reeds, boughs, and 
mud for the roofs. Formerly stone foundations or walls were com- 
mon, with roofs of native timber, ocatilla, grass, and mud. 

Of native costume but few traces now remain. Men wear pan- 


1 At Tuape I was so fortunate as to find two resident Americans, one, Mr James G. 
Chism, actually the jefe politico of the village, the other Dr E. M. Alderman, a physician- 
miner, Mr Chism’s companion. Both of these gentlemen have given me much valuable 
aid, I owe particularly to Dr Alderman, who has lived many years among the Opatas, 
a large part of the information herein noted in regard to the tribe. 

2 Some of these names differ somewhat in local native pronunciation from the usual 
orthography. For old Opata pueblos see Bancroft, North Mexican States, 1, pp. 513- 
514; Rudo Ensayo, cap. vi; Hernandez, op. cit., pp. xii, xv. 

3 According to the census furnished me by Dr Alderman, there are 41 pure-blood 
Opatas at Tuape and 154 at Pueblo Viejo; but here, as elsewhere, they are decreasing. 
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taloons and shirts of manta, as do all the rural male population of the 
locality ; the women dress in loose shirts, jackets, and skirts, all 
made of manta or calico. A few serapes of wool or cotton are the 
only specimens of native weaving now to be seen. In the past, Dr 
Alderman was told, these people made blankets or ¢/mas of coarse 
woven fabric, which were wrapped around the body ;’ originally this 
was the only article, except a breech-cloth, worn by the men. The 
women formerly wore short skirts made from the inside bark of the 
cottonwood, which was obtained in large sheets and scraped down 
nearly to the thinness of paper. 

The chief occupation of the Opatas is agriculture, their crops 
consisting principally of maize, frijoles, melons, and chile.2 They 
also fish in the rivers for a species of minnow, which they eat 
whole ; formerly they netted them with their tilmas. Some of the 
men are employed as laborers, drivers, etc. 

The Opatas make water jars and cooking vessels of clay, burn- 
ing them to about the hardness and color of red brick. In ancient 
times, they say, they made a kind of stoneware, some of the stone 
jars being nicely finished inside and out and holding up to ten 
gallons or more. The women make hats and a few ordinary baskets 
and mats from the palm leaf; formerly they made baskets and 
water vessels of willow. They also make ropes and thongs from 
the fiber of the maguey and yucca, from which they also formerly 
manufactured snares for deer and peccaries, when these animals 
were very abundant in their country. This was the principal means 
of trapping known to the tribe. Of the same fibers they also wove 
better tilmas, which were worn at fiestas and on other great occa- 
sions. 

It appears that the Opatas made four kinds of fermented liquor 
— one of corn (¢esvino) ; one of mezcal ;* one of the fruits of various 
cacti, such as the saguaro, the pitaya, the cholla, and the nopal ; 
and the last from the stringent native grape.‘ Zesvino seems now 


1Compare Rudo Ensayo, p. 95 et seq. 

*Ibid., cap. iv, sec. 1. 

3 Tbid. 

4«« The wild grape is to be found all over the Province [Sonora] in damp ravines, 
creeping up the groves of willows, poplars and mezquites. It is called Auvague in Opata, 
and is ripe in May and June. It is eaten by the Indians, who also eat the leaves ; but it 
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to be the only native liquor, being sometimes made in San Miguel 
valley. 

Social Customs.— There are now apparently no traces of tribal 
organization among the Opatas, and their only religion is an adapta- 
tion of the Catholic faith. To correctly determine the exact status 
of any people in these respects, however, would require personal 
and prolonged, specific investigation. 

Along San Miguel valley the Opatas do not like to be regarded 
as Indians ; they prefer to be called ‘‘ Mexicans.” Very few under 
thirty years of age can speak their native language ; even if they 
understand it they do not like to employ it, and if any one addresses 
them in Opata, they answer in Spanish. According to Dr Alder- 
man, in all the families of Tuape, with one exception, the older peo- 
ple speak the native language while the children use only Spanish. 

The Opatas maintain their reputation for honesty, but there are 
exceptions among youths who come frequently in contact with 
whites. Crime is almost entirely confined to murder, the result of 
drink or jealousy. 

Both sexes among the Opatas are apparently as much inclined 
to excess in drink as among the neighboring tribes; but there is 
nowhere north of the Rio Grande del Sur (Rio Tololotlan) such 
thorough addiction to drink as in many parts south of it —in the 
pulque or cata regions. The only native drink made today by the 
Opatas of San Miguel valley is, as above mentioned, a rather weak 
tesvino, made by fermenting corn with yeast. Occasionally the corn 
is first made to sprout, which was the original method. This liquor 
seems to leave no permanent bad effects. Unfortunately, at the 
numerous fiestas, particularly among the vecinos, the Indians con- 
sume much Mexican mezcal or other liquor, often of a vile quality. 
Alcoholic drinks of all kinds generally produce at first a state of 
hilarity, manifested by singing, shouting, playing, dancing, and some- 
times by fighting; this is followed by stupidity and finally stuporous 
sleep. 


is acrid and of little benefit. I have seen vinegar and even rum made of it, but it is sel- 
dom used for this purpose.’’—Rudo Ensayo, cap. iv, sec. 1. Among the Pimas, ‘the 
wine or drink, with which they become intoxicated, is made out of maize, the maguey 
called mezcal, wheat, Indian fig, and other things’; but the worst of all is that made of 
the alder tree,’’—Ibid., cap. v, sec. 4. 
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The women are reported to be virtuous, but those addicted to 
drink are said usually to become dissolute ; for neither vice, how- 
ever, are they ostracized, and indeed occasional drunkenness is not 
regarded as at all degrading. 

The Opatas deny that polygamy ever prevailed among them, 
but they acknowledge that occasionally men had concubines. 

Traditions ; Former Culture. — There are certain traditions among 
the Opatas, but the subject would require long and patient investi- 
gation and careful sifting from foreign elements. The younger 
generation, as among all Indians adopting white men’s habits, are 
ignorant of their history. Perhaps the Opatas farther eastward, 
near the lofty sierras, preserve more traditionary lore than those of 
San Miguel valley. Bandelier’ obtained from them references to 
their fights with the Casas Grandes (Chihuahua) people, which 
must have occurred in very ancient times, since the Casas Grandes 
structures have not been inhabited within the historical period. 
Their most vivid and numerous recollections, however, pertain to 
their long struggle against the Apaches. 

As to the former culture of the tribe we must rely mainly on 
the account preserved in the Rudo Ensayo. A few surmises may also 
be made from relics found in the Opata country. According to Dr 
Alderman the only farming implement found is a hoe made from 
guayacan (lignum vitz), but stone axes, mealing stones, and stone 
mortars are found quite frequently. Arrow-heads and lance-heads 
of bone are also often found, but few of flint have been discovered, 
and these are believed by the Opatas to have been lost by other 
tribes, especially the Apaches, while at war with them. A few 
broken clay images have been unearthed, but none of these nor any 
of the other specimens mentioned have been preserved. 

Native Observances. — The chief one of the few entirely native 
observances still practised is known as Zaguaro,’ which purports to 
be the celebration of a peculiar victory once achieved by some 
Opata women over a band of marauding Apaches. According to 


1 Final Report, part I. 

2 According to the Rudo Ensayo the term ¢aguara (there is no mention of the ob- 
servance bearing the name) means the large sparrow-hawk (p. 46), while éaguaro was 
the plant ¢o/oache or larger estafiate (p. 61 orig. ). 
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the more or less variable tradition, an important Opata pueblo, in 
which was kept the much-coveted figure of the powerful god 
Taguaro, was one day suddenly attacked by Apaches while the 
men had departed for some reason, leaving the women alone. The 
Apaches were always enemies of the Opatas, and on this occasion 
they wanted above all to get possession of the idol. It chanced, 
however, that they were discovered by some women who went to 
get water; these alarmed the others, and all armed themselves, 
principally with ashes, with which they blinded the invaders, threw 
them into confusion, and finally repulsed them. The men return- 
ing soon after, the pueblo with its precious idol remained safe. The 
strange victory was attributed to aid from Taguaro, hence the 
Taguaro is now celebrated in its commemoration.' 

El Taguaro is held the first Monday after Easter week. A doll 
is make from straw and rags, in representation of Taguaro, and is 
placed during the night preceding the ceremony on top of the church 
tower. Early in the morning of the Zaguaro day a band of Opatas, 
dressed to represent Apaches, with faces and bodies painted, and 
armed with bows, arrows, and guns, proceed for a certain distance 
beyond the village, then turn and simulate the stealthy approach ot 
an enemy. They pass unnoticed until near the church, when 
suddenly they begin yelling and shooting at the stick on which the 
image is perched, trying to knock it down. They eventually suc- 
ceed, and as the image falls they pounce upon it and dance with it 
through the village, carrying it away. But as they reach the plaza 
they are confronted by the women of the settlement, who carry 
baskets and other utensils hidden under their rebozos. The two 
parties commence to taunt each other, and finally rush together as 
in battle, whereupon the women reach into their receptacles and the 
rushing “ Apaches”’ are treated to a shower of ashes, which blinds 
them ; they are thus thrown into confusion and the entire invading 


1] find only one report of this observance and that in Hernandez, op. cit., p. xii. 
According to this author the Apaches ‘‘come and steal burros and women, and the in- 
habitants of the pueblo come to the defense and to recover what has been taken. After 
this the people go to the plaza, where stands a high pole with a figure or doll (szfeco) 
on the top, which is the Taguaro. The old ones come with some rattles and sing, while 
the warriors shoot at the figure and according to their dexterity receive ovation or vituper- 
ation.”’ 


YIIM 
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party retreats, pursued by the women who take as many prisoners 
as possible. Sometimes half a dozen women seize a single 
“ Apache”’ and carry him off with them by main force. Finally 
the whole attacking party is dispersed or taken captive, leaving 
the image of Taguaro in safety. The prisoners are taken to the 
guardhouse, and in order to gain freedom are obliged to pay a fine 
(in Tuape usually two and a half pesos). The money thus obtained 
is generally expended for drink. 

Thus is the occasion celebrated one year. The next year the 
doll is made and put in place by the men who the year before be- 
longed to the attacking party, and a band of women dress in repre- 
sentation of Apaches and attack the town, while the men at home 
take the part of the women with the ashes, etc. 

Another ceremony still observed is known as La Cuelga,' and 
occurs the day after the Zaguaro. There are music and dancing, 
but the principal feature is an exchange of gifts between men and 
women, mostly, though not exclusively, between husband and wife 
— the peculiarity of the giving being that the receiver is bound at 
the next Cuelga to repay the donor at a double rate. There is no 
limit to what may be given: it may be a piece of money or a cow, 
and the custom is a source of much merriment as well as of some 
vexation. Articles that cannot conveniently be made up in a pack- 
age are transferred by means of signs or of writing in a wrapper or 
an envelope. 

These observances were witnessed by both Dr Alderman and 
Mr Chism, and their description agrees with the above. The same 
custom, with variants, is observed in several places besides Tuape. 

In former times the Opatas practised, with ceremony, the initia- 
tion of young men as warriors.”. They also had a nocturnal dance 
as an invocation for rain, in which “‘a number of girls, dressed in 
white or simply wearing a chemise, would come out at night to 
dance in a place previously well swept and embellished, leaving be- 
hind them, in the house from which they came, their musicians, 


1 Hernandez (op. cit., p. xi), who also speaks of this observance, citing an unnamed 
author, says it is known as ‘‘Dagiiinemaca’’ (‘‘ Give-me-and-I-shall-give-you’’ ) and is in 
commemoration of the fraternization of the Opatas and the Spanish. The ‘‘ double rate”’ 
is not mentioned. 


2 Rudo Ensayo, pp. 86-87. 
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who consisted of old men and women, making a noise with hollow 
gourds, sticks and bones.” ' 

In addition the Opatas have numerous nominally Catholic 
fiestas, of which drinking seems to be the general culmination. 

Physiological and Medical.— Opata girls generally attain puberty 
during the twelfth or thirteenth year, but Dr Alderman saw two girls 
who réached this stage at about nine years. Puberty, as well as the 
established function, seldom occasion difficulty; yet there are ex- 
ceptions. The menses last mostly from three to five days; meno- 
pause generally occurs between forty-five and fifty years. Women 
remain secluded during menstruation. 

Opata girls now marry at all ages after puberty, although gen- 
erally between fifteen and eighteen years. Marriage is seldom con- 
tracted as a result of mutual love, it being arranged by the parents. 
During married life the woman occupies a subordinate position, not, 
however, without having and asserting some rights of her own and 
enjoying considerable liberty. 

A few cases of sterility have been observed, but in general the 
Opata women are prolific. Five or six children in a family are 
common, and there are instances in which one woman has borne 
twelve, fifteen, and even more children. Nevertheless, a large 
grown-up family is not usual, many of the children dying, parti- 
cularly of intestinal disorders, when young. Twins are born occa- 
sionally, probably somewhat more frequently than among whites. 

With the aid of Dr Alderman I have obtained the following 
limited statistics, which were recorded with reasonable care and after 
repeated inquiry. As among all Indians, it is hard to obtain the 
actual facts of this nature among the Opatas, owing to ignorance 
and prejudice. But few of the Opatas know their age, hence most 
of the ages could only be approximated by asking the Indians how 
old they were when the French were in Mexico, or when the 
cholera raged in their country, or if they remember when gold was 
discovered in California, etc. 

The interest of the different columns is self-evident ; they show 
the fertility of the people, the high mortality of children, the very 


1 Rudo Ensayo, pp. 79-80 (173 of trans.). For accounts of further observances see 
ibid., cap. v, and Hernandez, op. cit., p. xii. 
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early age at which women frequently commence to bear, a large per- 
centage of miscarriages, and frequency of twins. 


| CHILDREN | | 

NAME AGE |- BIRTH) & 

| | OF | 

| LIVING | DEAD TOTAL | FIRST| 5 

CHILD] & | 

1 Antonia Villa 4 7 15 | 8 

2 Maria Angeles 34 6 23 - = 

3 Oulana Tabinico | 40 5 I 6 | 37 ee ee 6 

4 Luisa Albera | 50 a —) V6 15 | 17 2 17 

5 Francisca Pares | 52 2 4 6 20 2 ~ 8 

6 Salome Urquidas | 53 4 i 2} 6) I I 7 

7 Jesus! Murietta | 58 OF 3 2 25 

8 Pascuala Robles | 62 3 (eee: S| 5S ~ I 5 

g Gabriela Sierra | 62 8 | 12 20 | 15 5 - 25 
10 Jesusa Vergana | 64 14 
11 Delfina Atondo | 64 7 | 21 @}] ie - 13 
12 Josefa Cocoba (65 2 | 1| 3 | 27] 1 
13 Valerina Pares | 69 * | | = |. 
14 Albina Ajesta | 82 | to 14 | - 3 


Some of the miscarriages are undoubtedly due to syphilis ; 
others, in Dr Alderman’s opinion, are caused by the women lifting 
heavy loads on and off their heads, this being their favorite mode of 
carrying, the women conveying in this way nearly all the water 
used by the family from the rivers up trails to their houses, which 
at Tuape are 75 to 100 feet above the supply. The jars in which 
they carry the water often hold six gallons, and when filled weigh 


1Some names, although possessing a feminine form, are used for both sexes in the 
same form. Two children in the same family may bear the same name. Dr Alderman 
writes me, Oct. 16, 1903, on this interesting subject as follows: ‘‘ You would find in al- 
most all the families two of the same name and sometimes more. They name their 
children after the saints, such as Jesus, Juan, José, etc. And ifa child dies, the next 
child that is born in the family takes the same name in memory of the departed. In some 
of the large families, as many as three, or even four, children have honored some one 
saint by wearing his name. Some of their names are used for both girls and boys, such 
as Jesus, Refugio, etc. It is true that these names have a feminine termination, as 
Jesusa, Refugia, but these people use the masculine name for both sexes. In rare cases 
Ihave known two of the same sex and same name in one family, and both living. It 
is not very exceptional to find a brother and a sister by the name of Carnacion, and often 
two little Jesuses in the same family, full brother and sister. Ina house adjoining the 
store where you worked when you were here, there was a case of this kind, although the 
people were not of full blood.’’ 
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about 55 pounds. To raise this load and put it on the head cer- 
tainly cannot be conducive to the safety of a pregnant woman. 

Most of the children die, when young, from intestinal disorders, 
measles, and occasionally smallpox. But little care is taken of the 
health of the children. No effort is made to avoid contagion or epi- 
demics. On the contrary, mothers will deliberately expose their 
little ones to measles and other contagious diseases, believing that 
they must contract them sooner or later and that it is better for 
them to get through with it. I have met with a similar sentiment 
and practice in several localities among the white Mexicans, and in- 
deed it is not unknown among our own people ! 

Although Dr Alderman has attended nearly fifty confinements 
among the Opatas, he never observed a deformed pelvis, and I have 
not seen one. The external as well as the internal genital organs 
do not differ appreciably from those of whites. In only a small 
proportion of the cases is the pubis or the axilla without hair. 

The foetus is believed to breathe in the womb, air gaining access 
to it through the vagina; should the latter be occluded in any 
manner, the child will lose its breath and die. An Opata woman 
recently testified to this effect before a judge. 

Labor lasts usually from eight to eighteen hours, but instances 
are known of a duration of but a few minutes, while, on the other 
hand, in a small number of cases several days elapsed between the 
first occurrence of pains and the delivery, without prolonged inter- 
ruption in the pains. There are but few instances in which the labor 
was more or less atypical and really difficult. Among the cases in 
which he assisted, Dr Alderman has seen but one feet presentation ; 
he never saw nor could I learn of any monstrosities. 

In labor the woman usually kneels or squats with her feet apart. 
She is attended by her nearest female relatives, but other women 
and even men and children may be present: the event is not con- 
sidered one making secrecy necessary. A rebozo, or light shawl, is 
tied about the woman’s abdomen, above the fundus, and tightened 
as much as ‘‘two women can draw” (Alderman). During the pains 
(at any period of the labor) a woman takes the patient (who has as- 
sumed a sort of sitting posture) by the hips and shakes her violently 
to and fro; this manipulation is repeated at intervals until the child 
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is born. Sometimes two women, one at each side, will alternate in 
pressing strongly on the fundus. 

The cord is tied and cut. The placental portion must in some 
way be fastened to the thigh, otherwise, it is believed, it might re- 
cede and be lost within, when the woman could not be delivered of 
it and the after-birth, The placenta, however, seldom causes 
trouble; it is buried, with no special care or secrecy. The toilet 
of the mother is restricted to drying with pieces of cloth, washing 
being delayed until the dzefa is over. If flooding occurs, the women 
set fire to mescal wine, which, when warm, is extinguished ; into 
this is then dipped a piece of muslin which is introduced as far as 
possible into the vagina. This treatment is sometimes, though not 
generally, effective. 

After delivery the woman usually remains four or five days in 
bed; but she observes a deta for forty days, during which time she 
must not wash nor comb her hair. The deta consists of the ex- 
clusion of chile, frijoles, fresh meats, etc. ; the woman subsists solely 
on a little dried meat, chicken, eggs, and a few other simple unstim- 
ulating foods, with but a small allowance of salt. It is probable 
that this limited diet is in part the result of Mexican influence. 
Nursing is generally normal, although it happens, particularly in 
the more fleshy women, that the secretion is scanty. As among 
others Indians the nursing is often prolonged until the child is two 
years of age or even older, but the child is weaned at once if the 
woman finds that she is again pregnant. 

The Opata women attribute a peculiar influence on the health of 
the new-born child to the anterior cranial fontanel, though I have 
reason to doubt whether this is original with them. This soft 
place on the infant’s head is called sojera, and is believed to be 
capable of “ falling down,” thus making the child ill. To prevent 
this, Dr Alderman told me, a woman takes the babe on her knee, 
lets its head hang downward, and, introducing her thumb into its 
mouth, presses strongly upward upon the palate, sometimes suffi- 
ciently to abrade it, thus “ raising”’ the mojera. Sometimes, when 
an older child is sick, an old woman will suggest that its mojera 
needs “raising”; the child is thereupon lifted by the heels and 
shaken up and down. 


AM. ANTH,, N. S,, 6—6. 
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Another curious belief of the Opatas which Dr Alderman has 
-ometimes observed, is that people, and especially children, have a 
certain part of the intestine, called tvipzide, which they may lose, but 
which can grow again. 

Native medical treatment is on the decline among that portion 
of the Opatas more particularly dealt with here. I could learn of 
no medicine-men, of which there was no dearth at the time the 
Rudo Ensayo was written, but’ along the Rio San Miguel there are 
a few old medicine-women who know and use such herbs as pep- 
permint, rosa de castilla, etc. Camomile, red-lead, and metallic 
mercury are procured from the dealers and are used quite indis- 
criminately. Dr Alderman, whose services are frequently demanded, 
knew of a child who was given a decoction of native herbs which 
resulted in death a few minutes later. Some of the old women’s 
mixtures are said to contain twenty or more ingredients, as _ barks, 
thorns, roots, leaves, flowers, seeds, nuts, grass, and domestic sup- 
plies, such as coffee, rice, salt, sugar, tea, pepper, and egg-shells. 
These are sometimes boiled in water, milk, wine, or vinegar. Such 
concoctions are given even to babies while teething, and some of 
them, as might be expected, do not survive. 

There is no doubt that there are many valuable medicinal plants 
in the region, some of which may have been well known to the 
earlier Opatas ;' but nowadays they are rarely used with discrimi- 
nation. For snake bites the people employ a lactescent cathartic 
plant called golondrina, while scalds or burns are sometimes treated 
by the application of dog excrement. 

Prayers and offerings to saints are today resorted to more than 
medication by the Opatas, as by the white Mexicans. 

Sick persons must not touch water except to drink, and they 
must not shave nor comb their hair, nor taste fruit of any kind. To 
cover the body with a coating of lard is regarded as very beneficial. 
Vermin, especially on a sick person, are believed to be healthful, 
and few can be found who are not supplied. 


1The Rudo Ensayo is replete with accounts of native medicinal herbs and their uses, 
There were remedies for amenorrhcea, difficult labor, wounds, fractures, etc. The eyote 
was well known to the Opatas, as well as to the Yaquis. Treatment by incantation and 
sucking was also practised. 
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According to Dr Alderman the Opatas believe it to be unwhole- 
some to bathe, except on San Juan Bautista’s day (the great holi- 
day of all Sonora Indians), when all water is holy and therefore 
harmless." 

The most common disorders among the Opatas, as among all 
the Indians of the Southwest, are those of the digestive system; in 
infants, as above mentioned, they are often fatal. Malarial fever is 
also prevalent. 

Among twenty-two women from San Miguel valley whom I 
measured, seven had goitres.”_ In these cases the enlargement was 
twice unilateral, only on the right side, and five times bilateral, but 
without exception larger on the right. The natives have no definite 
conception of the cause of this disease and no knowledge of how to 
cure it. All the goitres seen but one were of moderate size. I ob- 
served no case of the disease among the men, but was informed 
that they are afflicted with it also, though much more rarely than 
the women. 

Venereal diseases are quite common, but, as among other north- 
Mexican tribes, serious syphilitic lesions seem to be rare. Rickets 
is unknown among those of pure blood. Pulmonary tuberculosis 
occurs, but is not prevalent; it seems to attack the half-breeds 
oftener than the full-bloods. 

Insanity and idiocy are said to be very rare. In all his experi- 
ence with the Opatas Dr Alderman knew but one insane person (a 
man who had the delusion that he owned everything) and but a 
single feeble-minded individual. I could obtain no information re- 
garding children born blind or deaf. The only case of serious 

1 These beliefs are not wholly original with the Opatas, but were largely introduced 
by the Spanish Mexicans, among whom they are still prevalent. The ordinary Mexican 
is afraid of water. I have never seen my #020 companions, and very seldom those of 
the better class of white Mexicans, wash, I was many times warned not to wash my 
hands and face every morning ; and when toward the close of 1902 I was stricken with 
fever, it was the unanimous opinion of those about me that it was due to my morn- 
ing da%os. [Since writing the above I have found a similar state of affairs reported 
among the Mexicans of the Opata country in 1829 by Hardy (op, cit., p. 715) ; and I 
find also the following note in the Rudo Ensayo, p. 158 transl.: ‘‘ These poor women 
[Opata] are in great need of such remedies [for amenorrhcea], for they go into the water 
and bathe at all times.’’ ] 


2 Native Races, 1, p. 588: ‘* The Opatas of Oposura are disfigured by goitre, but 
this disease seems to be confined within three leagues of the town.”’ 
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nervous disease of which I could learn was that of paralysis agitans 
in a woman who had been addicted to liquor.’ 

On the whole the Opatas are healthier and generally in better 
physical condition than their white or mixed Mexican neighbors; 
and were the main principles of hygiene inculcated into them and 
alcoholism prevented they would rapidly increase in numbers. 

Lost Customs. —Among the customs the Opatas have aban- 
doned are two that deserve particular mention. One is tattooing, 
which used to be practised on both sexes and from childhood (Rudo 
Ensayo, p. 84); the other is that of burial, in which the body was 
laid in a grave with all the effects of the individual — his favorite 
dish, basin of water, etc. (ibid., p. 85). I have seen no instance of 
tattooing, while burials take place in the campo santo of the church 
and according to the rites of the new religion. 


SERIS, PAPAGOS, PIMAS 


Of the Seris I have met but one individual, the measurements 
of whom, for purposes of comparison, are given in the table at the 
close of this paper. 

The Papagos and Pimas were both studied principally in 
Arizona. Many of the Pimas Bajos, as mentioned before, are of 
about the same culture-status as the Yaquis or Mayos; while the 
Papagos along the Sonora border still retain enough of their 
aboriginal customs to make them ethnologically important. The 
Papagos near Torres, south of Hermosillo, make characteristic 
white coiled basketry with red figures. Several comparisons con- , 
cerning the physical anthropology of these tribes will be found in 
the tables. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF THE SONORA INDIANS 


As the details of my physical examination of the Opatas, Yaquis, 
and Mayos are being prepared for publication in another form, with 


1 An interesting case, probably allied to chorea, was recently communicated to me by 
Dr Alderman, as follows: ‘‘ One of the men who work for Mr Chism looks, walks, and 
talks like a very drunken man, and this has been his condition since birth. He is mar- 
ried, and is the father of several children, whose intelligence is on a par with other Opata 
children of the same age. He does not drink to excess, he is an expert vaquero, but 
rides in the most drunken manner, and how he manages to remain on his horse and throw 
his reata with precision is a wonder.’’ 
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similar data on all the tribes visited, I will restrict myself in this 
place to a few particulars only. 

The most important result of the measurements is the definite 
separation, particularly by their head-form, of tribes that have 
always been supposed to be of identical origin, such as the Yaquis 
and Mayos, and the Pimas and Papagos. But there are also other 
points of great interest. 

The color of the Sonora Indians differs only individually ; the 
pure-bloods are of the same brown as the Indians generally, rang- 
ing from light yellowish brown in some women and in some of the 
dressed younger men, to dark, nearly chocolate brown in others, 
particularly in some of the aged. The color of the little children, 
as a rule, is a live light to rich brown, of more uniform shade than 
in the adults. 

The hair of the Sonora Indians is black and straight, growing 
to a fair but not extraordinary length. As a rule the beard is short 
and scant, particularly on the sides of the face. 

The body is generally well-developed and, except in the old, is 
well nourished and regular. Some of the women past the prime 
of life are rather stout, but none are obese.' Their breasts are 
usually of moderate size. There is no steatopygy and no excessive 
abdomens. ‘The feet and hands are always of moderate size. 

The face usually exhibits more or less pronounced alveolar 
prognathism and prominence of the malars. The forehead is seldom 
as well arched as in the pure whites. The eye-slits are often 
slightly oblique, the outer canthi a little higher than the inner. As 
a rule the nasion depression is well marked in men, but is liable to 
be shallow and long in women. The nasal bridge ranges from 
straight to moderately convex, while the septum is either horizontal 
or slightly inclined downward. Regular and pleasant features are 
the rule in the younger Indians, but real beauty is very rare among 
the pure-bloods. 

So much for the characteristics common to the Indians of 
Sonora, and indeed to practically all those of the Southwest. The 
tribal differences are scarcely detectable from casual observation ; they 
are confined almost exclusively to physical proportions, as ascer- 
tained by measurements, and to the interrelations of these. The 


1 Some actually obese women are seen among the Pimas of the Gila, however. 
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Yaquis, whatever the cause may be, have among them taller and more 
powerful men than any of the Sonora tribes. The Pimas are the 
most dolichocephalic of the Indians of the region, closely approach- 
ing the ancient cliff-dwellers of southern Utah ; the Mayos are the 
most short-headed, resembling in this respect the Opatas, Tepe- 
huanes, and Nahuas.’ The Yaquis are apparently a Pima physical 
stock, modified by mixture with the Mayos. The Seris seem to be- 
long to the same type, possibly modified somewhat by the Apache. 
The Opatas are, according to many indications, a Tepehuane stock, 
with a considerable element of the Pimas or Tarahumares. 

The above and other differences, on the details and signification of 
which I shall not now dwell, are shown in the accompanying tables. 

As the data which I obtained in the Southwest accumulate, it be- 
comes more and more apparent that we shall have to deal there not 
only with type but also with tribal differences in the various body di- 
mensions ; when these can be eliminated or explained, there is good 
prospect of reducing all the numerous ethnic divisions of that great 
and important region to probably three principal physical groups. It 
is also evident that close relations of a physical nature to the various 
Sonora tribes will be found both north and south of that region. 


MEASUREMENTS 
Heicut (Males) 


| OpaTas | YAQuiIs | MAyos | Pimas_ | PApacos 


(31) | (53), | “Gry (53), | (50) 


| Percent. | Percent. | Percent. | Percent. | Percent. 
152.6 to 155 cm.| —— — 3.8 
155.1 t0157.5 | —— 3-9 1.9 — 6.0 
157.6 to 160 9-7 
160.1 to 162.5 12.9 | 3.8 6.0 
162.6 to 165 19.4 9:0 | 0.4 9-4 8.0 
165.1 to 167.5 6.4 5-9 20.8 7.5 6.0 
167.6 to 170 22.6 9.8 | 15.1 17.0 10.0 
170.1 tO 172.5 12.9 11.8 | 20.8 (1) 20.8 18.0 
172.6 to 175 3.2 19.6 5-7 1153 14.0 
175.1 tO 177.5 6.4 37 | 7-5 11.3 20.0 
177.6 to 180 22 7.8 —— 15.1 10.0 
180.1 to 182.5 2.2 i.2 3.8 2.0 
182.6 to 185 1.9 — 


1 Compare the tables in my paper in the July-September number of the American 
Anthropologist. 
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CEPHALIC INDEX (Males, Undeformed Heads) 
Oratas | Yaquis | Mavos PIMAS 
(31) | (50) | pis!) (50) 
Percent. | Percent. | Percent | Percent. | Percent. 
70-70.9 — | 2.04 | 3-9 
71-71.9 | 2.04 — 1.96 
72-72-9 | 3-9 
74-74-9 6.4 | 4.1 2.0 | 11.76 2.0 
75-75:9 | | 2.04 6.0 | 14-73 4.0 
76-76.9 6.4 | 14.3. | 6.0 | 16.7 6.0 
77-7179 19.36 | 18.36 | 4.0 14.73 10.0 
78-78.9 | 9-7 | 143 | 8.0 7.8 18.0 
79-79-9 | of | 8.2 | 14.0 5-9 16.0 
80-80.9 19.36 | 12.2 | 20.0 3-9 28.0 
81-81.9 9-7 | 82 | 16.0 (1) 1.96 6.0 
82-82.9 9-7 | 6.1 | 8.0 5-9 2.0 
83-83.9 | 41 | 6.0 10.0 
- | Ge | | 2.0 
85-85.9 — | 2.04 8.0 
Lower FaciaL INDEX bi IN MALES 
iam. bizygom. max. 
OpatTas | YaAQguis | Mayos SERis PimMaAs | PAPAGOS 
(30) (52) (53) (1) (50) (50) 
Percent. | Percent. | Percent. Percent. | Percent. 
75-76-99 3-3 3-77 2.0 2.0 
79-80.99 6.7 77 5-66 2.0 2.0 
81-82.99 1333 19.23 | 20.0 8.0 
83-84.99 10.0 19.2 18.86 24.0 16.0 
85-86.99 13.3 30.8 28.28 18.0 30.0 
87-88.99 76:7 11.54 | 16.98 10.0 16.0 
89-90.99 16.7 1 9-43 (1) 16.0 20.0 
gI-92.99 20.0 1.9 — 4.0 2.0 
Aver. Menton-| 12.18 | 12.09 | 12.04 | (12.6) | .| 
Aver. Diam. | 14.05 | 14.18 | 14.17 | (14.0) | 14.45 14.25 
Bizygom. Max. | | ae 
Aver. Lower | 86.6 | 85.3 | 84.97 | (90.0) 85.52 | 86.6 
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NasaL INDEx (ales) 
OPATAS YAQUIS MAyos SERIS PIMAS PAPAGOS 
(31) (52) (53) (1) (53) (5°) 
Average 81.1 78.96 80.24 (71.9) 78.067 79.85 


MEASUREMENTS OF A SERI AT HERMOSILLO, SONORA 


Name, Fernando. 
Age, about 70. 
Physical condition, fair ; no deformation. 
Height, 170.7 cm. 
Head: diam. antero-posterior max., 18.7 cm. 
diam. lateral max., 15.2 cm. 
height, biauricular line to bregma, 13.1 cm. 
Face: menton-nasion height, 12.6 cm. 
menton-crinion height 19.5 cm. 
diam. bizygom. max., 14.0 cm. 
diam. frontal minim., 10.0 cm. 
diam. bigonial, 10.2 cm. 
nose, height to nasion, 6 cm. 
nose, breadth max., 4.35 cm. 
mouth, width, 6.1 cm. 
Nose moderately convex, septum horizontal. Forehead but slightly 
sloping ; supraorbital ridges, malars, and alveolar prognathism quite 


prominent. 
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Slight occipital compression. 


CALVARIOM, 
Diam. | Diam. 
antero- | lateral | 

/post-max,) max. 
18.05 | 13.65 | 
18.1 | 13.6 | 
18.3 | 13.7 
17.8 | 12.95 | 
17-3. | 14.0 
(17.0) | (14.25) | 
18.6 | 13.7 
18.1 13.4 
17:6 | 13:9 
17.7 | 13-4 
18.0 14.0 
17-5 13.4 


SKULLS 


| rack 


| | _Nasat APERTURE 
Height, Menton-| Diam. | 
Cephalic oa to nasion | bizyg. | Index ce Mean | a Height ‘Breadth Index 
| Bregma | Height | max. 8 | 
73-78 | 13.4 | 12.4 | 13.25 |93.58| 3.3 | 3-9 | | 84. 62 | 5.2 | 2.85 | 54.81 
75-14 | 14.8 | 12.9 | 14.65 | 88.06, 3.8 | 4.3 | 88.37| 5 2 | 2.6 | 50.0 
74.86 | 13.9 | 11.9 | 13.85 | 85.92 | 3.55 | 3.9 91.02 4. 2.75 | 55.56 
72.75 | 13-7 12.4 | 13.4 |92.54| 3-75 | 4.05 | 92.6 | 5-35 | 2.6 | 48.6 
80.92 14.4 | 13.0 | 13.9 | 93-53) 3-75 | 4-0 | 93.75) 5-5 2.65 | 48.18 
— |(14.35)| ? 13.3 | —— | 3-7 | 4.0 |92.50| 5.05 | 2.25 | 44.55 
73-66 13.4 11.3 | 14.0 | 80.71 | 3-4 4.0 | 85.0 | 5.5 2.95 | 53-64 
74-03 | 14.2 | 11.8 | 13.4 | 88.06 | 3-3 3-85 | 85.73) 4.7 2.75 | 58.51 
77.65 | sa. | | 13-3 | 93-23 | 3-4 3-95 | 86.09 5.3 2.65 | 50.0 
75-71 | 13.8 | 12.3 | 13.4 91.79 | 3.4 4.0 | 85.0 | 5.2 2.65 | 50.96 
77-78 | 14.5 | 12.3 ? | 3-5 4:05 | 86.43| 5-3 2:2 
| 76.57 | 13-6 | 12.9 | 14.15 | 91-17) 3-5 | 4.05 | 86.43) 5-4 | 2.55 | 47.22 


| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| \ > 
3 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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DANISH MUSEUMS OF ARCHEOLOGY 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


The National Museum at Copenhagen is composed of two 
departments, each being in turn subdivided. The first department, 
under the direction of Dr Sophus Miller, consists of three divi- 
sions: (1) Danish Antiquities, (2) Ethnographic Collection, (3) 
Classical and Egyptian Archeology. The chief division is that of 
Danish antiquities. Dr Carl Neergaard is the curator. The curator- 
ship of the Ethnographic collection is at present vacant. This is 
one of the oldest and finest collections of its kind in Europe. To 
it now belong many valuable specimens from the old Museum 
Wormianum. Little or no effort is being made to increase the 
Ethnographic collection, it being the policy of the institution to con- 
centrate its energies especially on the collection of national anti- 
quities. The division of Classical and Egyptian Archeology is 
under the immediate charge of Dr Blinkenberg, another of Dr 
Miiller’s colleagues. 

Dr W. Mollerup is director of the second department of the 
National Museum, which, like the first, is composed of three divi- 
sions, namely: (1) Coins, etc., (2) Middle Ages, (3) Historical 
Museum of the Kings of Denmark in the “‘ Rosenborg Slot.” 

Of the combined collections, the chief interest is centered in the 
Danish antiquities. As a people the Danes are proud of their pre- 
historic past. No country has a more fruitful field of research for 
the periods covered by that past, and no country has been more 
fortunate in the amount and character of the service rendered in 
the domain of its national archeology. The traditions of a past, 
made glorious by such names as Thomsen and Worsaae, are being 
upheld by Sophus Miller, the present director. To the excellence 
of the work done for almost a hundred years is largely due the 
widespread interest in archeology which has led to the enactment of 
laws for the protection of monuments, and the control and disposi- 
tion of museum collections. The best of the megalithic and other 
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prehistoric monuments, including kitchenmiddens, to the number of 
four thousand, now belong to the state, having been either bought 
or received as gifts from the owners of the land on which they are 
situated. 

In addition to the great collection at the national capital, 
already mentioned, there are ten provincial museums of archeology 
in Denmark. Seven of these are in Jutland, the largest being at 
Aarhus and one each in Fiinen, Laaland, and Bornholm. Each 
provincial museum receives annually 1000 kroner ($280.00) from 
the state. In return for this subsidy, the museums may be called 
upon at any time to relinquish important specimens that may be 
wanted for the national collection at Copenhagen ; and the director 
of the national collection is ex officio advisory director of all the 
provincial museums. This museum system has been in force only 
since 1880, so that important specimens obtained by the various 
museums prior to that date can never be appropriated by the 
Copenhagen Museum. 

Dr Miller was making his annual tour of the provincial museums 
last summer at the time of my visit to Denmark. He had notified 
two of his colleagues of my coming—Drs Neergaard and Sarauw, 
who received me most cordially. To them I am much indebted for 
special facilities and many courtesies. The collections had increased 
largely since my visit in 1897, and new discoveries are being made 
constantly. One of last year’s principal finds, dating from the early 
Bronze age, had just been placed on exhibition. It is a solar rep- 
resentation and dates from about the year 1000 B. C. The sun’s 
disk is mounted on a chariot and represented as being drawn by a 
horse. Both figures rest on the six-wheeled chariot. One side of 
the disk was covered with gold-leaf, much of which is still intact. 
The spiral ornament was first chiseled in the bronze and then the 
gold-leaf applied by means of strong pressure. The other side is 
ornamented with a similar pattern, but the gold-leaf is lacking. 
The two figures were cast, the interior of the horse being filled with 
a fine, argillaceous paste. The chariot is executed with the same 
skill as the figures it supports, the style of the whole being purely 
northern. The fragments were found about six inches beneath the 
surface in a marshy district called Trundholm (Zealand). There 
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is no evidence that the locality was covered by water when the 
object was left there. The latter seems to have been intentionally 
broken and injured. The pieces were scattered over an area of 
about four meters square, and, in the opinion of Dr Miller,’ had 
been left there as a religious offering and not as a hidden treasure. 
Dr Sarauw has brought together an interesting collection to rep- 
resent the various grains, chiefly wheat and barley, encased in the 
paste of which some of the Neolithic pottery is made. He has in 
preparation an important publication on this subject. 

Summer being the season for field work, one is fortunate to find 
as many as two members of the museum staff in the city at the 
same time. The day after I left Copenhagen, a party was expected 
to return from exploration in Jutland, and Dr Neergaard was to 
proceed immediately to another part of that peninsula (Virring) and 
resume excavations at an extensive prehistoric cemetery, dating 
from the first to the third century, A. D. The locality has already 
yielded a large amount of valuable material. In regard to explora- 
tions, provincial museums are not allowed to excavate without a 
permit from the National Museum authorities, but they are, of 
course, reimbursed for such specimens as are relinquished in favor 
of the Copenhagen collection. While the system is, on the whole, 
very satisfactory, it is defective in so far as it tends to discourage 
competition among the various museums. There is no incentive to 
local pride, hence provincial treasures are seldom if ever augmented 
by gifts from private citizens. 

Antiquities of gold and silver found in Denmark are treated as 
a class apart. They must become the property of the state, which 
pays the finder a sum equal to their intrinsic value, to which a 
small bonus is added. The bonus lessens the temptation to sell to 
another purchaser than the state, or even to melt down precious 
relics for the mere value of the metal they may contain. Thus has 
the National Museum succeeded in bringing together an almost un- 
rivaled collection of gold and silver ornaments and utensils. These 
treasures, once in its possession, are guarded with the utmost care. 
In 1802 the collection was robbed of its most valued possession, 


1 Nordiske Fortidsminder, 1903, p. 322. 
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the two celebrated gold horns found in 1639 and 1734. The loss 
was all the more serious in view of the fact that no casts had been 
taken of the originals, the only record left being unsatisfactory 
drawings. Sucha theft would be impossible now. The curator, in 
person, opens and closes each day the special cases in which gold 
and silver objects are displayed. 

Objects in bronze are also much prized, because of their com- 
parative rarity and archeological bearing. The Copenhagen Museum 
alone has enough material from which to write a fairly complete 
history of the Bronze age in northern Europe. One of the most 
attractive cases is that containing twenty-one large bronze trumpets 
(Lure). These were made in pairs suggesting the paired horns of 
an ox. Half a dozen of the best preserved trumpets needed only 
slight repairs to put them in condition for use. And what could be 
more appropriate than to make use of them in connection with the 
celebration of the National holiday! This is precisely what Dr 
Miller has decided to do, the first annual concert having taken 
place on the 24th of last June.’ This, it may be remembered, is the 
Feast of St John, supposed by some to be a relic of Baal worship, 
and still quite generally observed in the countries of Europe. 
While on an archeological excursion in France (departments of In- 
dre-et-Loire and Dordogne), last June and July, my attention was 
attracted to evidences of numerous recent bonfires at crossroads 
and other convenient meeting places. My companions, Frenchmen, 
informed me that these bonfires were lighted on the eve (June 23) 
of St John’s Day. Door lintels were also decorated with flowers 
and twigs. The same custom is said to exist in England and Ire- 
land. In Denmark it is the national holiday. Returning to the 
bronze trumpets, the playing last June was done by two musicians 
from the royal opera, the ceremony taking place on the 24th at 
high noon. The performers stood on the low, flat roof over the 
entrance to the Museum. They turned first toward the inner court 
and blew a blast ; then faced the throng of 10,000 spectators, and 
played the National hymn, the performance lasting about twenty 
minutes. 


1 Two or three concerts had been given previously, but at longer intervals than one 
year. 
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The national antiquities were formerly housed in the “ Kristians- 
borg Slot” ; were there, in fact, when the theft of the gold horns 
took place. After a disastrous fire which practically destroyed the 
palace, the Danish antiquities were transferred to the adjoining 
‘“‘ Prinsens Palais,” which still serves as their repository. It is an 
old structure, not perfectly adapted to museum purposes, but the 
curators have made the most of their facilities. The labeling (in 
Danish only) is thorough and leaves nothing to be desired in point 
of execution. Foreigners not familiar with the Danish language 
may procure a very satisfactory catalogue in German (/ithrer durch 
die Danische Sammlung : Vorgeschichtliche Zeit}. An English cata- 
logue is in preparation. 

It is unfortunate that such a large and systematically arranged 
collection should not be made the basis of university instruction in 
the subject of national archeology, and that the author of such an 
excellent text-book as Miiller’s Nordische Altertumskunde should 
not occupy a professorship in the neighboring university. _Worsaae 
used to offer a course gratis, but now there is only an occasional 
(free) lecture. 
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THE CHAMORRO LANGUAGE OF GUAM —III 
By WILLIAM EDWIN SAFFORD 


VII. — NuUMERATION 
1. EryMotocy oF NumErats. — In the following table the first 
ten numerals of Chamorro are compared with languages of the Ma- 
lay archipelago, the Philippines, the Island of Formosa, Melanesia, 
Polynesia, Madagascar, and Micronesia: 


ONE Two THREE Four | FIVE 
Primitive roots. sa, ta rua, dua | tol, tel Jat, pat | lima 
Chamorro, Guam. hacha hu-gua tulu, tulo | fatfat | lima 
Pampango, Philippines. | zsa a-dua | a-tlo a-pat_ | lima 
Tagalog, dalaua | tatlo apat | lima 
Modern Malayan. satu dua | tiga ampat | lima 
Tsu, Formosa. chunt | lusa | tulu supat | lima 
Tsuihoan, Formosa. taha | tusha | turu spat | Arima 
Sekhoan, “s adadumat\ dusa | turu supat | hasub 
Tayal, 2 kotock Sajin | shugal | paiat | magal 
Ulawa, Solomon Ids. ¢a e rua | €’olu |ehat | elma 
Fiji. e dua | erua | e tolu | eva e lima 
Samoa. é last | lua | tolu le Ja | e lima 
Hawaii. a kahi | @ lua | a kolu | aha | alima 
Easter Id. ka tahiti | karua_ | ka toru | kaha | karima 
Maori, New Zealand. | fahz | | toru | ewha erima 
Madagascar. Zsa | roa | telo | efatra | dimy 
Yap, Caroline Ids. rep, leo | ru | thaleb | eninger | lahl 
Radack, Marshall Ids. | duon | ruo | adillu | emmen \ lallim 


In the above examples, with the exception of the Tayal, which 


is spoken by the aborigines inhabiting the mountain districts of 
northern Formosa, and the languages of Yap and Radack, which are 
classed as Micronesian, a wonderful correspondence will be seen. 
Practically the same system of numeration is used by natives of 
islands distributed from the north temperate to the south temperate 
zone of the Pacific ocean, and from Madagascar, off the east coast 
of Africa, to Easter island, which is situated in 109° 30’ west longi- 
tude, almost on the meridian which separates Colorado and Utah. 


1The primitive roots are selected from the languages of the primitive inhabitants of 
the Malay archipelago. See Wallace, Ze Malay Archipelago, New York, 1869, pp. 
624-5. 
95 
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The Chamorro, like the greater number of these languages, has 
a purely decimal system ; in the neighboring Micronesian islands and 
in several of the languages spoken in Formosa this is not the case. 
Thus, in Yap seven is designated by ‘ six-and-one,’ eight by ‘ six- 
and-two,’ mine by ‘six-and-three’; in Radack, of the Marshall 
group, s¢x is expressed by ‘ three-three,’ seven by ‘ three-three-and- 
one’; eight by ‘double-four,’ xzze by ‘double-four-and-one’ ; in 
Formosa the Tsu language, spoken by the inhabitants of the 


SIx SEVEN | EicHT | NINE TEN 
Primitive roots. un,an,on fitu, pitu walu stwa, sto | pulu, hutu 
Chamorro, Guam. gunum fiti | gualu | Sigua | manot 
Pampango, P. I. anam | pitu | valo | stam | a-pulo 
Tagalog, P. I. anim pito | ualo | siyam | sang-pouo 
Modern Malayan. | anam tujoh | delapan sembilan | sa-pulo 
Tsu, Formosa. | nome | pitu | mevaru | Sto | massthi 
Tsuihoan, Formosa.! sturu pitu kaspat | famaro | maksin 
Sekhoan, hasubuda| hasubidusa hasubituru| hasubisupat | issit 
Tayal, taio pitu pattle | Zat-so | mu-po, pong 
Ulawa, Solomon I. | e ono ehiu e walu |é stwa | ta-nga-hulu 
Fiji. é ono é vitu e walu |e thiwa e tint 
Samoa. ono e fitu | valu |e iva | se-fulu 
Hawaii. a ono a hiku |a walu |a twa | ume 
Easter Id. ka ono ka hitu | ka varu | ka iva | a-nga-huru 
Maori, New Zeal’d. | e ono e whitu le waru |e twa | tekau 
Madagascar. enina | fito | valo | sivy | Solo 
Yap, Caroline I. nel me-de-lip | me-rug me-reb | vagath 
Radack, Marshall I. d/dinu | dildimem- | eidinu \ecdinem- | chabujet 

duon |  duon | 


mountains southwest of Nitakayama, has a decimal system of nume- 
rals in nearly all of which the primitive Malayan roots can be 
recognized ; in the Tsuihoan language, spoken in the vicinity of 
Lake Candidius (Sui-shako), s¢x is expressed by ‘ double-three’ and 
eight by ‘double-four’; in the Sekhoan language, spoken by the 
“tame savages” living on the mountain spurs east of Shoka 
(Chang-wha), sx is expressed by ‘ five-and-one,’ seven by ‘ five- 
and-two,’ etc.; and in the Tayal, or Atayal, scarcely any of the 
primitive Malayan roots can be recognized except pitu (seven), and 
perhaps faiat (four) and s’pattle (double-four, or eight). 

The languages of Formosa are here mentioned to show how the 
systems of numeration serve to distinguish the aboriginal tribes 
from the more recent Malayan intruders. 
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The Chamorro numeral system is no longer used in Guam, but 
a few of the numerals are retained in derived words; thus, from 
hugua, two, we have huguayon, two-handed (ambidextrous); from 
maisa, one (used in counting persons), we have mamaisa, to be 
alone, a single one. 

2. CARDINAL NumMBErS. — The forms of the cardinal numbers 
in Chamorro differ according to the nature of the objects counted. 
Days, months, and years are counted by the simple numerals ; 
measurements are expressed by numerals with the prefix ¢aé or 
tag; in counting living things there is a certain tendency to redu- 
plication ; in counting inanimate objects there is a suffix appended 
to the numerals. Examples: 


| | | 
1. SIMPLE NUMERALS | 2, NUMERALS FOR| 3. NUMERALS FOR | 4. NUMERALS FOR 
FOR TIME | LivING THINGS IN| MEASUREMENTS | INANIMATE THINGS 
IN ANSWER TO fia? | ANSWER TO fafia? | IN ANSWER TO takfia? IN ANSWER TO fiiyai? 
= | 


1. hacha maisa | takhachun | hachiyat 

2. hugua hugua | takhuguan | hugutyat 

3. tulo, tulu tato taktulun tolgiyat 

4. fatfat Satfat takfatun Sarfata 

5. “ima lalima takliman limtyat 

6. gunum guagunum takgunum gonmiyat 

7. jit Sofiti takfitun Setgutyat 

8. gualu guagualu takgualun gualgiyat 

sigua Sasigua taksiguan Sigutyat 

10. manot madnot takmaonton | manutat 

20. hugua nga fulu| huguanga fulu | takhuguanga fulu | huguiyainga fulu 
30. tulu nga fulu | tato nga fulu taktulu nga fulu | tolgiyai nga fulu 
40. fatfat nga fula | fatfatnga fulu | takfatu nga fulu | farfatai nga fulu 
100. gatus | gatus manapo | gatus 

1,000. chalan | chalan | takchalan 


| chalan 


The method of prefixing syllables or particles to the numerals 
is common to nearly all the languages in which this system is used. 
Thus we have in Hawaii, for one, akahi or ekahi; for two, alua or 
elua, etc.; in Samoa, e tasi, e lua, e tolu, etc. ; in Easter island, ka 
talu, ka rua, ka toru. 

Numerals prefixed to spans, indicating measure of length, have 
the prefix ¢ak and are followed by the unit hznfanitifi : 

One span, takhachun nga hinfantifi (a quarter of a yard). 
Two spans, fakuguan nga hinfantifi (half a yard). 

Numerals indicating finger-breadths are of the form used for 

inanimate objects and are preceded by the unit hemlum : 


AM. ANTH , N. S., 6—7. 
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One finger-breadth, hemlum hachiyat. 
Two finger-breadths, hemlum hugutyat. 


3. Composite NumBers. — The word for e/evex signifies, in all 
probability, ‘a set which has one’ ; twelve, ‘a set which has two’ ; 
twenty-one, ‘two tens which have one’; éwenty-five, ‘two tens 
which have five’; and so forth. The differences between the forms 
of numbers applied to animate and inanimate objects and to units of 
time and measurement are retained in the composite numbers, 
Examples : 


NUMBERS USED IN COUNTING NuMBERS USED IN COUNTING INANIMATE 
TIME THINGS 
11. manot nga guat hacha ; manutai nga guat hachiyat ; 
12. manot nga guai hugua ; manutai nga guai hugutyat ; 
13. manot nga guat tulo; manutai nga guat tolgiyal ; 
20. hugua nga fulu ; hugutiyai nga fulu ; 


21. huguanga fulunga guaihacha; hugutyainga fulu nga guat hachiyai; 
25. hugua nga fulu nga guailima; hugutyai nga fulu nga guat limiyat ; 
33- tulo nga fulu nga guat tulo ; tolgiyai nga fulu nga guat tolgiyai ; 
301. tulo nga gatus nga guaihacha;  tolgtyai nga gatus nga guai hachiyai. 
352. tulo nga gatus nga guai lima 
nga fulu nga guat hugua. 


NuMBERS USED IN COUNTING FATHOMS 
11, takmaonton nga guai takhachun ; 
22. hugua nga fulu nga guai takhuguan ; 
110. gatus nga guat takmaonton. 


NuMBERS USED IN CouUNTING LIVING THINGS 
11. maonot nga gual maisa. 
13. maonot nga guai tato. 
33. tato nga fulu nga guai tato. 

305. ¢ato nga gatus nga guat lalima. 


4. THE CONNECTIVE PARTICLE OR “ LIGATURE”’ nga OR na. — 
It has already been shown that attributive adjectives are connected 
with their substantives by a connective particle za. This was ori- 
ginally xga and corresponded to similar particles in the Philippine 
dialects and in some of the islands of the Malay archipelago, which 
have been called by Spanish grammarians “ligatures,” or ‘ liga- 
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tions,” since they bind the adjective to the noun they qualify. It has 
also been shown that many words are used as nouns, adjectives, or 
verbs, according to the meaning to be expressed. When these 
words are used as qualifying adjectives they must be connected with 
their substantives by this ligature; thus we have patgon na lahe, 
‘young male,’ or /ahe na patgon, ‘male child.’ All numeral adjec- 
tives are connected with their substantives by this particle ; and it 
appears in certain derived numbers ; as hugua nga fulu, ‘twenty’ ; 
tulu nga fulu, ‘thirty’; hugua nga gatus, ‘two hundred.’ It is an 
interesting fact that when languages like the Polynesian and Mela- 
nesian, in which these connective particles do not normally occur, 
have adopted this system of numeration, the derived numerals usu- 
ally retain the particle, though its nature is not understood. Thus, 
in Samoa, though we have no particle in sefulu, ten, and /ua- 
fulu, twenty, the connective particle has held its own in Zolu- 
nga-fulu (thirty), fa-nga-fulu (forty), tolu-nga-lau (three hundred), 
etc. In Fiji, though ézz (signifying ‘limit,’ or ‘ goal’) is used for 
ten, yet in forming multiples of ten we have rua sa-nga-vulu, 
(twenty), tau sa-nga-vulu (thirty), sa-nga-vulu having signified in 
the original language whence it came ‘one ten,’ an expression cus- 
tomary in modern Malayan, Tagalog, and many other dialects. 
This form is well shown in the language of Ulawa of the Solomon 
group, where ¢a signifies ‘one’ and ta-nga-hulu ‘ten,’ or ‘ one ten.’ 
In the Samoan sefula, se is the indefinite article. The survival of 
the particle nga throws valuable light on the origin of this system of 
numeration, showing conclusively that it is neither Melanesian nor 
Polynesian, but that it was borrowed from a language in which at- 
tributive adjectives were connected to their substantives by ligatures. 
Such languages are spoken in Guam, the Philippines, and in many 
of the islands of the Malay archipelago. With these languages as 
a basis for comparison, the interpolated syllables in the Polynesian 
and Melanesian dialects at once become intelligible and need not be 
accounted for, as having been used for the sake of euphony ;' and 
the sangavulu of the Fijians, who do not express ‘one’ by sa, 
need not be interpreted as possibly meaning ‘a double set of 


1See Pratt, George E., 4 Grammar and Dictionary of the Samoan Language, 34 
ed., London, 1893, p. 167. 
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fingers.’' The use of the ligature is demanded by the genius of the 
Chamorro language, so that it is usually expressed with the Spanish 
numerals. Thus we now say uuo na manog, ‘one fowl’; dies na 
uhang, ‘ten shrimps.’ 

In the composite numbers the second zga (or, as it is sometimes 
written, 2a) is the indefinite or descriptive relative particle. (See § 
8, c, under Zhe Pronoun.) 

5. Manot.—The word for ‘ten’ is manot, which may be con- 
sidered as expressing ‘a set.’ When more than one ten is ex- 
pressed, /fu/u is used. In Hawaii mano indicates 4,000, and is used 
alone or reduplicated to signify multitudinous. In Samoa mano 
signifies 10,000, or a myriad, the limit of Samoan counting.” In 
the Chamorro this is expressed by manutu. 

6. FuLtu.—The origin of fw/u is not known. As has been 
shown in the table, its use to express the number 10 is common to 
the Polynesian, the Malayan, the Melanesian, and the language of 
Madagascar. Fornander identifies it with the Polynesian word for 
‘feathers, hair, wool,’* which is pulu, fulu, hulu, or huru,; but I 
think that this is a mistake. In Guam we have both pu/u, meaning 
‘hair’ or ‘feather,’ and /w/u meaning ‘ten’ for all numbers between 
twenty and ninety. 

7. Gatus. — This word is also used for ‘ hundred’ in the Bisayan 
and other Philippine dialects. In the Ilocana it is gasut, in Mala- 
yan vatus, and in the Malagasy zato. It is possible that the 
Samoan atu, signifying a ‘row, line, chain, or series,’ as houses, 
mountains, islands, may have the same origin. 

8. CHALAN. — This word, used in the Chamorro to express 
‘thousand,’ becomes da/an in the Pampango and ddan in the 
Tagalog of the Philippines, and is in those dialects used to express 
‘hundred.’ In the Tagalog the word for ‘thousand’ is 40, this 
becomes 776u in Malayan, avivo in the Malagasy, and in Hawaiian 


1 «Jt is possible to explain sagavulu in Fiji, sanavul, hanavulu, or whatever form 
the word may take in Melanesia. The word va/u may be shown to mean probably a set 
of fingers, and saga (sanxga) double ; if this be so, sangavulu corresponds to the Nengone 
rewe tubenine, two sets of fingers.’? — Codrington, R. H., Zhe Melanesian Languages, 
Oxford, 1885, p. 247. 

2 Pratt, op. cit., pp. 9, 208. 

3 Fornander, A., 4x Account of the Polynesian Race, 2nd ed., Lond., 1890, 1, 156. 
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lehu, signifying in the last case 400,000, the highest number known 
to the Hawaiians. 

g. Metuops or CounTInc. — We have already seen (under /n- 
terrogative Adjectives, § 5) that in asking questions as to number 
or quantity the interrogative must correspond to the form of the 
numeral to be used in the answer. This may be regarded in the 
same light as the English expressions ‘ How many head of cattle ?’ 
‘How many fathoms of rope?’ ‘How many dozen of eggs?’ 

In Chamorro, days, months, and years are counted by the simple 
cardinal numbers, as— 

hacha nga puenge, one day (literally ‘ one night’ ) ; 
hugua nga pulan, two moons, two months ; 
tulo nga sakan, three harvests, three years. 


The simple cardinals are used to express past time. In ex- 
pressing future time, in answer to such a question as ‘ When will 
he come?’ the ancient Chamorros would say : 


agupa, tomorrow ; ? gunma, in six days ; 

t hacha, day after tomorrow ; 2 fitgua, in seven days ; 

z te/gua, in three days from now ; ? gualgua, in eight days ; 
t fata, in four days ; Z siguiya, in nine days ; 

i Jimiya, in five days ; é manot, in ten days. 


Fishermen count from three on with the numerals used for liv- 
ing things: Fafia nga guihan sinipegmo? How many fish have 
you caught ? 


hatitip, one ; Satfat, four ; 
atsgan, a pair ; lalima, five ; 
tato, three ; guagunum, Six. 


Fish are also counted in pairs: 
atsgan, one pair ; huguan matsa, a pair and a half; 
hugua nga atsgan, two pairs ; ¢udum maisa, two pairs and a half; 
tulo nga atsgan, three pairs; 7 usan, ten pairs ; 

hugua nga t usan, twenty pairs ; 

Z usan nga guat hatitip, ten pairs and a half ; 

gatus nga t usan nga guai hatitip, a hundred pairs and a half. 
In asking the length of a boat, the ancient Chamorros would 


Say : 


if 
|| 
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Takfian yini nga sagman ? How long is this canoe? 
Takhachun, takhuguan, etc. One fathom long, two fathoms long, etc. 

10. ORDINAL NumBErs. — The Chamorro ordinals are as follow : 

Z fina mona, imena, the first ; z fina haunum, the sixth ; 

z fina hagua, the second ; t fina hauti, the seventh ; 

7 fina hatu, the third ; z fina haulu, the eight ; 

i fina hafat, the fourth ; i fina hasgua, the ninth ; 

zt fina halma, the fifth ; z fina hanut, the tenth. 
i fina hanut nga guai maisa (in counting living things), the eleventh ; 
i fina hanut nga guai hacha (in counting time), the eleventh ; 
i fina hanut nga guai hachiyai (in counting things), the eleventh. 

Mona, or fona, signifies foremost, or front: from it we have gi 
mena, in front of, or opposite to; fixénana, the first; finénana na 
patgon, first-born child. 

In the same way we have /a/o, middle, mid; faze, last or rear ; 
from which we have a/olot talo, middle finger ; ¢a/oane, noon, mid- 
day ; tatalopuenge, midnight ; ¢atate, hindmost, posterior. 

11. NumBErs. — The particle is inserted be- 
fore the first vowel of the numeral, reduplicating at times the first 
or second syllable ; for example — 

hatitip, one ; umatitip, one by one, or one at a time ; 

hugua, two; humugua, two by two, or two at a time ; 
maisa, one ; mumaisa, one by one, or one at a time ; 
hugiyai, two ; humugiyat, two by two, or two at a time. 


The following are examples : 

WITH HACHA WITH MAISA WITH HACHIJAI 

. humachu mumatsa humachtyat one by one 

. humugua humalgua humugtyat two by two 

. tumulo tumato tumelgtyat three by three 
. fumatfat Jumafat Sumatfatai four by four 

. dumima lumalima lumimiyat five by five 

. gumunum gumagunum gumonmtyai six by six 

fJumiti Sumafitt Sumitgtyat seven by seven 
. gumalo gumagualo gumalgutyat eight by eight 
. sumigua sumasigua sumigtyat nine by nine 

. mumanot mumaonot mumanutat ten by ten 


wo on AN HW N 


12. NUMERAL ADVERBS. — These are formed in most cases by 
prefixing the particle faka and abbreviating the primitive numeral: 
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HOW MANY TIMES ? FAHAFA? 
lacha, once ; Sahaunum, six times ; 
Sahagua, twice ; Jahauti, seven times ; 
Jafatu, three times ; Sahaulu, eight times ; 
JSahafat, four times ; Jahasgua, nine times ; 
Sahalna, five times ; Jahanot, ten times ; 
Jahanot nga guat lacha, eleven times ; 
Jahanot nga guai fahagua, twelve times ; 
hugua nga fulu nga guai lacha, twenty-one times ; 
tulu nga fulu nga guat fahagua, thirty-two times ; 

13. THE CHAMORRO CALENDAR.— The year was divided into 
thirteen moons, and the time was reckoned from harvest to harvest. 
The name for year, sakan, signifies ‘harvest.’ As in Samoa some 
months were named from a certain marine annelid, which appears 
each year at the same time,’ so in Guam two of the months were 
named for fishing seasons: Umatalaf, corresponding to the month 
of March, and signifying ‘to go to catch guatafi,’ a kind of fish; 
and Umagahaf, the moon between December and January, signify- 
ing ‘to go crayfishing.’ MJananaf, or Fananaf, corresponding to 
June, is supposed to signify ‘ crawling time,’ or ‘to go on all fours’ ; 
but it is not understood how this name should apply to it. Zenhos, 
the month of August, signifying ‘angry,’ or ‘out of patience,’ is 
well named, as the weather then is unsettled, and the steady trade- 
wind of the good season ceases and is replaced by variable winds 
from the south and southwest. The September moon is appro- 
priately called Lamlam, or Lumamlam, signifying ‘lightning.’ The 
October moon was named Fagualu, or Fagualo, ‘ planting time,’ for 
it was then that the Chamorros planted their rice. The November 
moon was called Swmongsung, meaning ‘to put in the stopper,’ an 
expression probably meaning that the hard rains had ceased. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the Chamorro names of the moons: 

1. Tumeiguini, January ; 3. Umatalaf, March ; 
2. Maimo, February ; 4. Lumuhu, April ; 


1 This little animal, Palola viridis, appears in the openings of the coral reefs for 
only a few hours on the morning after the third quartering of the October and of the 
November moons, swarming in great numbers on the surface, where it is scooped up by 
the natives, who know just when to expect it. It resembles vermicelli in appearance, and 
is much relished by the Samoans. The first two months of the palolo half-year are 
named Palolomua, or ‘ First of Palolo,’ and Palolomuli, or ‘ After Palolo.’ 
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13. Umagéhaf, Omagéhaf. 


ance with Chamorro pronunciation. 


Cardinal Numbers 


SPANISH CHAMORRO 
I, un, uno, una, un, und, 
2; dos, dos, 
35 tres, tres, 
AS cuatro, kuatro,* 
cinco, sinko, 
6, seis, sats, 
siete, siete, 
8, ocho, ocho, 
9, nueve nuebe, 
10, diez, aes, 
once, Onse, 
12, doce, dose, 
13, trece, trese, 
14, catorce, katorse, 
15, quince, kinse, 
16, diez y seis, diesisats, 
diez y siete, diesistete, 
20, veinte, bente, 
30, treinta, trenta, 
100, ciento, siento, 
1,000, mil, mil, 
1,000,000, millon, milyon, 


Modern Ordinals 


PRIMITIVE WorD CHAMORRO 


fono (front, foremost) , Z finenana, 
dos, Z mina dos, 
tres, Z mina tres, 
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5. Magmamao, May ; 9. Lumamlam, Lamlam, September ; 
6. Mananaf, Fananaf, June; 10. Fagualu, Fagualo, October ; 

7. Semo, July ; 11. Sumongsung, November ; 

8. Zenhos, August ; 12. Umayaiiggan, December ; 


14. MopERN NuMERALS.—These have been derived from the 
Spanish. The primitive words in some cases have been modified, 
the z of diez changing to s, the ¢ of sets to a, and v to 4, in accord- 


ENGLISH 
one. 
two. 
three. 
four. 
five. 
six. 
seven. 
eight. 
nine. 
ten. 
eleven. 
twelve. 
thirteen. 
fourteen. 
fifteen. 
sixteen. 
seventeen. 
twenty. 
thirty. 
hundred. 
thousand. 
million. 


ENGLISH 
the first. 
the second. 
the third. 


1 The use of & instead of hard c is explained in vol. v, p. 295 (p. 7 of reprint). 
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From the above examples it will be seen that, with the excep- 
tion of fizenana, first, the ordinals are formed by adding the cardi- 
nals to the word mina. Thus, in giving the ten commandments, we 
have, / mina sinko: muiga mamuno, ‘Fifth: thou shalt not kill’ ; 
I mina siete: muiga manake, ‘Seventh: thou shalt not steal.’ 

Instead of these the Spanish ordinals are also used, primero, se- 
gundo, tetsero, etc., modified to accord with Chamorro pronunciation. 

Distributives 

These are now expressed by the particles faz-a- prefixed to the 
cardinal numbers; as, faz-askino nui aga, distribute the bananas 
five-by-five. In the indicative, past and present this becomes 
man-a-; as man-acuacuatro hulo, they were coming up four-by- 
four; ufan-adiedies magi, they will come hither ten-by-ten. Thus 
the numerals become verbs and are conjugated accordingly. 

The Ligature na.—The ligature xa, derived from the ancient 
nga, is used with the cardinal numbers when they are used adjec- 
tively ; as dente na guihan, twenty fishes; dies na uhafig, ten shrimp. 
This may be omitted. If it is omitted with the numeral wo the 
ending 0 is omitted also; as uo na guihan, but un guihan, one fish. 
As has been shown in discussing the article, the numeral avo never 
has the ending a, as in the case of the article before feminine nouns 
in Spanish. In the same way the ligature is used with the ordinals 
when used as adjectives; as mina sais na tinago, sixth command- 
ment. It may, however, be omitted. With Spanish ordinals it is 
used if they are not abbreviated, but if they omit the final vowel no 
ligation is used: ¢etse ro natinago (tercero mandamiento), but ¢e¢se¢ 
tinago (tercer mandamiento). 


VIII. —TuHE VERB 
1. TRUE VERBS. — Almost any word in the Chamorro language 
may be used as a verb, but there are certain words expressing 
motion, condition, or action, which are essentially verbs in their 
primitive form. Examples: 


hanao, go; walk; agafig, call out ; hagé, reach ; 
matla, come ; Japos, pass ; taga, cut ; 

saga, stay ; tunog, descend ; tuge, write ; 
Jalago, run ; basnag, fall ; taitai, recite, read ; 
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ason, lie down ; fato, arrive ; lit, see ; 

omag, bathe ; kano, eat ; hutigog, hear ; 
nafigo, swim ; ginem, drink ; pacha, touch ; 
atog, hide ; chogue, work ; aigifige, smell ; 
fato, arrive ; Jahan, buy ; tamtam, taste ; 
taiigis, weep ; na’e, give; yute, throw away ; 
chaleg, laugh ; chule, carry ; gote, seize. 


ugong, lament ; 

2. ABSENCE OF A COPULATIVE.— There is no copulative verb 
to be, the Chamorro language in this respect resembling the Hebrew. 
On this account there arises the necessity of denominative verbs, 
which are formed from names either substantive or adjective. Thus, 
when used predicatively, sata, ‘ father,’ may be considered as a verb 
‘to be a father’; mauleg, ‘ good,’ as a verb ‘to be good’ ; malango, 
‘ill,’ as a verb ‘to be ill,’ or ‘to become ill.’ 

When the verb ¢o de implies position, corresponding to the 
Italian stare and the Spanish estar, it is translated into the Chamorro 
by gaige ; as, gaige gi lancho, ‘he is at the ranch.’ In this case 
the verb cannot be regarded as copulative. 

The impersonal phrase ‘there is’ (French dy a, Spanish hay) 
is translated by guaha, as guaha hanom, ‘ there is water.’ 

3. DENOMINATIVE VERBS. — These verbs, which in their primi- 
tive sense are nouns or adjectives, are conjugated by particles and 
undergo reduplication, as in the case of intransitive or neuter verbs. 
They are used to express the identity, state, dignity, or office of an 
individual, or the substance, condition, attribute, or nature of a thing. 


Roor UsE AS DENOMINATIVE VERB 

tata, father ; Tata yé, 1 am a father. 

tata, father ; Tumata yd, 1 was a father. 

gaga, animal ; Gaga ¢ hilitat, The iguana is an animal. 

magalahe, governor; Mumagalahe si Don Antonio, Don Antonio was 
governor. 

malaiigo, sick ; Malango gui, He is sick; Manmalango stha, 
They are sick. 

malatigo, sick ; Umalango agupa, He will be sick tomorrow. 

tata, father ; Utata tiammam si Pedro, Peter will soon bea 
father. 


4. TRANSITIVE VERBS FORMED FROM Nouns. — Just as in Eng- 
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lish we form a verb from the noun “ box”’ or “bag,” saying “‘ Box 
the books,” ‘“‘ The game is bagged,” so in Chamorro transitive verbs 
are formed from nouns by adding to the primitive word e or ye : 


Root UsED AS TRANSITIVE VERB 
kostat, bag ; kostate it maeis, bag the corn. 
hkamuti, sweet-potato ; kamutiye ¢ guetta, potato the garden. 
kottina, curtain ; kottinaye ¢ ditat, curtain the altar. 
guma, house ; magumae, housed, to be built in houses. 
Jai, rice ; mafatye, riced, to be planted in rice. 
tupu, sugar-cane ; matupuye, sugar-caned, to be planted in sugar-cane. 
hanom, water ; mahanme, watered, to be irrigated. 
chupa, tobacco ; machupaye, tobaccoed, to be planted in tobacco. 
maets, maize ; mamaetse, corned, to be planted in corn. 


These verbs follow the same rules as primitive verbs in forming 
the plural. Examples: 
Matupuye t sesonyan. The swamp is planted in sugar-cane. 
Manmatupuye ¢ sesonyan stha. ‘The swamps are planted in sugar-cane. 

5. INTRANSITIVE VERBS FORMED FROM ADVERBS. — Examples: 
huyorig, outside ; Huyotg! Goout! TZafanhuyotg, Let us go out. 
halom, in, inside; Halom! Comein! TZafanhalom, Let us enter. 
hulo, up, upward; Kahulo! Getup! TZafankahulo, Let us rise. 


tate, behind ; Tate! Go behind! TZafanate, Let us go behind. 
Jona, in front ; Fona! Go ahead! TZafanmona, Let us go ahead. 
halom, within ; Humahalom hao ? Do you believe ? 

guse, quickly ; Guse magi / Hurry hither ! 


6. PRONOUNS USED AS VERBS.— Certain pronouns may be 
used as intransitive or neuter verbs : 


PRONOUN VERB 
guaho, 1; Guaguahohé, 1 am quite alone. 
hita, we (incl.) ; Humithita guine, We are here (together). 
hita, we (incl.) ; Utahita guato, We shall go there (together). 


7. VERBAL PREFIXES. — Various meanings are conveyed by 
prefixing to the primitive verb certain particles. These prefixes are 
not confined to verbs but are applied to other parts of speech as 
well. They are quite distinct from verbal particles used to mark 
tense, mood, and person, and from the plural prefix applied to 
intransitive and passive verbs, adjectives, and certain nouns. 
Examples : 
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na-maafgo, to cause fear, to make afraid, to terrify ; from maafao, fear. 
ma-foka, broken ; from foka, break. 
fan-/7, see (intransitive); from the transitive verb /z, see. 

8. THE CausATIVE PREFIx na. — This particle when prefixed 
to a verb has the significance of ‘to make to do’ or ‘ cause to be.’ 
As has already been shown it is also used as an adjectival prefix; 
nagasgas, to make clean, or to cleanse, may be used as an attribu- 
tive adjective signifying ‘cleansing’ ; nasaho, to cause thirst, may 
also be the adjective ‘thirst-causing.’ Hanadbadba si Luis, He made 
Louis crazy. 

It may be prefixed to either an active or a passive verb; as— 

hanapund, he caused to kill, he made some one kill something ; 

hanamapuné, he caused to be killed, he had something or some one 
killed. 

It has the effect of making certain intransitive verbs transitive : 


INTRANSITIVE TRANSITIVE 
Ason, Lie down ! naason, lay down, make lie down. 
Fatachong, Sit down ! nafatachong, set down, make sit down. 
Tunog, Descend! nasunog, lower, cause to descend. 
Hanao, Go! nahanao, cause to go, eliminate. 


In the same way it converts adjectives into transitive verbs : 


ADJECTIVE TRANSITIVE VERB 
bula, full ; nadu/a, to fill. 
fotgon, wet; na/o/gon, to wet or moisten, 
aiiglo, dry ; naaiiglo, to dry. 
homlo, well ; nahom/o, to cure, to make well. 
masa, cooked ; namasa, to cook. 
maipe, hot ; namaipe, to heat. 
oda, dirty ; naoda, to soil. 
kafache, muddy ; nakdfache, to muddy. 


Combined with the particle la it expresses a more modified 
effect : 


guse, quick ; nalaguse, to shorten (in time). 
adikikt, small ; naladikiki, to lessen. 

guaguan, dear (not cheap); nalagwaguan, to make dearer. 
tatlaye, bad ; nalaac/aye, to make worse. 
mauleg, good ; nalamauleg, to better. 


dididi, little, few ; naladdid:, to diminish in quantity. 


asennad 
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In the above examples the meaning is not necessarily to make a 
thing short or small or dear, but shorter, smaller, or dearer than before. 

g. THE PREFIX OF CoNDITION ma.— This prefix is also found 
in many adjectives expressing the nature or condition of a person or 
thing ; as, Mazafa, soft ; manefigheiig, cold; ma/afgo, sick. 

Prefixed to verbs it forms a word corresponding to the parti- 
ciple, but which should really be considered as an adjective. This 
adjective, like all others, can be used as a denominative, or attribu- 
tive, verb, but such a verb is not really in the passive voice. For 
example, from joka, break, is formed mafoka, broken, an adjective 
used when the agent of the act is not designated. To express the 
passive voice the infix zz must be used (fineka) if the agent is 
singular or dual; the prefix ma is used only to express the passive 
voice if the agent is plural, as, magote hao nut manelumo, you were 
seized by your brothers ; but ginete hao as Huan, you were seized 
by John. 


TRANSITIVE VERB ADJECTIVE OF CONDITION 
poka, break ; mafoka, broken ; 
titeg, tear ; maziteg, torn ; 
zuno, burn ; ma/zuno, burnt ; 
gote, seize ; magofe, caught. 


This prefix should not be confounded with the indicative pre- 
fix of certain intransitive verbs beginning with the syllable /a. 
These are probably derivatives and change the initial letter / to m, 
just as the imperative prefix fax of derived intransitives is changed 
to man in the indicative : 


IMPERATIVE INDICATIVE 
Fatachong, Sit down ! Matachong yé, I sat down. 
Falag, Run! Malag yé, I ran. 

Falingo, Lose! Matingo hao, You lost.’ 


10. Zhe Intransitive Prefix fan. — This prefix, which in the indi- 
cative past and present tenses becomes man, must be added toa 
verb which is transitive in its primitive form if the verb has no object 
or if its object is not definitely indicated. It indicates spontaneity, 
or that the action is complete in itself, or that the verb has become 
intransitive. In the Chamorro language a verb with a vague or 


1 Similar modifications of the initial letter occur in all dialects of the Philippines and 
of Madagascar. 
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indefinite object is regarded as an intransitive verb. In the sentence 
li yuhe na modong, Behold yonder ship! the transitive form is 
used, because the particular ship is indicated. In the expression 
manlilit, I see, the intransitive form is used because there is no ob- 
ject. In thesentence man/7/i pution, I see a star, or I was seeing 
a star, the intransitive form is used, because the particular star is 
not indicated. The verb in the last case might be taken together 
with its object as an intransitive verb ; ‘I was star-seeing.’ * 

11. ADVERBIAL PREFIXES. — Certain prefixes are used with 
verbs where in English an adverb or adverbial phrase would be 
used instead. 

acha or cha signifies ‘stimultaneously,’ ‘equally,’ or together 
with’ ; as, hu-chagote taftafan yan i saligao, 1 seized the rice-husks 
together with the centipede; achadasnak si Adan yan Eva, at the 
same time fell Adam with Eve; chamalaiigo hao yan 7 chelumo, 
you are sick equally with your brother; chagi/ago gui yan tataia, 
equally a Northman (Spaniard) is he with his father. In the latter 
cases malango and gilago are denominative verbs. 

katna signifies ‘nearly’ or ‘almost’: katna/amatmos st Huan, 
John nearly drowned, or John came near drowning ; katnamatai si 
Tata gi paiige, Father nearly died last night. 

ké signifies ‘to be about to,’ ‘to be on the point of’: k(a)é- 
kahulo, he was about to get up ; k(a)ékefalago, he is about to run 
away ; k(us)ékemaego, he is on the point of falling asleep. 

chat signifies ‘badly’ (Malayan jahatz), ‘not well, imperfectly, 
insufficiently, poorly, a little’: /a-chatgote, he seized badly, he 
took poor hold; chatma/ate gui, he is badly brought up; chat- 
masaolag t patgon, the child has been insufficiently whipped ; 
chatapaka 1 atgodon, the cotton is not quite white; chatmalago, 
he ran little, he ran but poorly; chatsw/on, he slipped a little, he 
slipped somewhat. 

gof, géf, gés have the opposite significance of chat. They 
have the force of adverbs signifying ‘ well, thoroughly, properly, 
sufficiently’; as géfmasaolag i patgon, the boy was soundly 


1In Fiji the same distinction is made between verbs having a definite and those hav- 
ing an indefinite object, as in the expressions ‘ to work ¢e garden’ and ‘ to work garden.’ 
See Codrington, op. cit., p. 178. 
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whipped; géfma/ago, he ran well; gésyayas 6, 1 am completely 
tired out. 

la signifies ‘further,’ ‘a little more’; as, ladadaz petta, open 
the door wider ; latwnog, descend lower. 

sen signifies ‘entirely’ or ‘quite’; It is also used with adjec- 
tives and adverbs to express the superlative degree: senyuté 7 hagas 
bidamo, leave entirely your former life; sendpaka « manog, the 
chicken is pure white. 

12. OTHER PREFIXES. — Certain other prefixes can be rendered 
in English only by phrases. 

é or 6. — These prefixes form an intransitive verb signifying ‘to 
go in quest of something’, as éguzhan, to go fishing ; ékuto, to go 
nutting (Auto is the name of the nuts of the dugdug — Artocarpus) ; 
(um)égagao, he goes about begging (gagao, to beg); (um) Ofaesen, 
he goes about inquiring. 

én. — When prefixed to the name of an object of personal use, 
en forms an intransitive verb signifying to use conjointly or by turns: 
uméenguma st Luts yan Tomas, Louis lived in the same house with 
Thomas ; wmén/upes st Rosa yan Rita, Rosa wears Rita’s skirt by 
turns with her. 

fa. — This has two distinct significations. When prefixed to 
the name of something to eat it signifies ‘to make into’ or ‘ confec- 
tion’: 

fabunuelos i digo, make into dumplings the yam ; 
ha-fakarbon i abas, he made into charcoal the guava-wood. 

Prefixed to the name of an office, occupation, a verb, or an ad- 
jective, it signifies ‘to pretend to be,’ ‘to feign,’ ‘to play the part 
of,’ or ‘pass one’s self off for’ : 

ha-fahatutigo, he pretended to know. 

ha-fadokto gui, he pretended to be a doctor. 

ha-fatatiga he passed his grandfather off as deaf. 

ha-falahen Huan si Dolores i lahitia as Hosé, Dolores passed off as 
John’s son the son of Joseph. 

Exceptions. —To this rule the following exceptions may be 
noted: fadaba, signifies ‘to make a fool of,’ or ‘to swindle.’ 
famauleg, signifies ‘to make good,’ ‘to repair,’ ‘to benefit.’ In 
order that they should signify ‘to feign to be a fool,’ ‘to feign 
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to be good,’ the a’s of daba should be pronounced like that in 
‘father,’ and the a of mauleg should be modified to 4, writing the 
words fababa, famauleg. 
fama. — This particle is used very much like the preceding. 
In connection with food it signifies to make or to prepare something, 
Before the name of an office or dignity, or before an adjective, it signi- 
fies ‘to feign’ or ‘to pretend.’ In the indicative it becomes mama, 
famaamotsa, get breakfast, prepare breakfast. 
famaa/mondigas ni it bdbue, make sausage out of the pig. 
famasinda/o, play soldier, pretend to be a soldier. 
famamaaiao, pretend to be afraid. 
famama/ango, pretend to be sick. 
Before other nouns it signifies to turn into, to be converted into ; 
as mamadaafog 7 acho fanae, the coral stone turns into lime. 
gé. — Prefixed to an adverb of place gé forms a verb signifying 
to put one’s self into a certain position : 


ADVERB VERB 
fond, in front ; gé fena, put yourself forward ; 
hulo, above ; gé/z/6, put yourself on top. 


13. VERBAL SuFFIxes.— Another way of expressing various 
shades of meaning is by means of suffixes. Some of these take the 
place of prepositions, others have the effect of modifying adverbs. 

-e, -ye, and -ge. — These, when suffixed to certain intransitive 
verbs, have the effect of directing the action toward some object. 
If the word ends in a consonant, or in a guttural vowel, the suffix 
is ¢; if it ends in a simple vowel the suffix is ye, final e¢ of the root 
being changed to z and final 0 to ~; and if the root ends in ae, the 
final ¢ is suppressed. 

If it ends in ao the final o is suppressed and suffix ge is added. 


adingan, speak ; adifigane, speak to some one ; 
sSangan, Say ; sangane, say to some one ; 
chule, carry ; chulie, carry to or for some one ; 
1616, caught ; Jolie, cough at some one ; 

tola, spit ; tolde, spit at some one ; 

basnak, fall ; éasnakge, fall upon some one. 


Nafunhayane si tata nu t sapatos, Finish for father the shoes. 
Tayuyute yé as Yuus, Pray for me to God. 
Taitaye si guelamo un lebblo, Read to your grandmother a book. 
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Sausage si nana nu t lamasa, Wipe off for mother the table. 
Tunoge st Luts, Lower for Louis. 
Chatage si Mariano, Be mean to Mariano. 

When the same endings are suffixed to parts of the body, they 
form verbs signifying to turn toward or present the part of the body 
indicated ; as mataye, to turn the eyes toward; kal/aguage, to turn 
the side toward ; fatiye, to turn the back. 

Exceptions. — The last word signifies also ‘to follow behind’ a 
person. ‘To turn the face’ is fana. 

The Suffix -ha. — This indicates that an action is continued or 
habitual, as machochéchoha, he is working continually ; wmm0é- 
magha, he is always bathing, he bathes all the time. With a 
pronoun it signifies ‘to be alone,’ as guiyaha, he was alone; 
guaguahoha, I am alone. 

The Suffix -fiaehon— This suffix, appended to a verb or to the 
name of some article of apparel, signifies ‘to make use of,” ‘‘to use 
for a moment” : 

Huchachafiaehon 7 tiherasmo, I used your scissors. 
Husapatosiiaehon 7 tyomo, I used for a bit the shoes of yours. 

Appended to a verb expressing momentaneous action it has the 

significance of depreciation : 


Huyetefiaehon 7 pakifia, I threw away (in disgust) his gun. 

Hafakaefiaehon gi manmalaigo, He divided away among the sick 
salapinia his money. 

Mutaiiaehon, To vomit forth. 


It sometimes is used to convey the meaning of “ only a little,” 
or “a bit”: 


Panakiiaehon, To whip but slightly. 
Baleniiaehon 7 aposento, _ Brush up a little the alcove. 
Ma/fogiiaehon, It was overturned by a slight touch. 


With a reciprocal verb it signifies “ by chance”’ : 
Hluasodéfiaehon si Pedro, I happened to meet with Peter by chance. 

14. REDUPLICATION. — Reduplication of the accented syllable 
of a verb in Chamorro has the effect of expressing sustained, con- 
tinued, or suspended action. It makes indefinite the time of the 
completion of a verb’s action. Thus there are two imperatives. 
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The first, in which the verb has its simple form, is called the uRcENT 
IMPERATIVE Of DEFINITE IMPERATIVE. It expresses a command 
which is supposed to be executed forthwith. By reduplicating the 
accented syllable of the primitive verb the SUSPENDED IMPERATIVE 
Or INDEFINITE IMPERATIVE is formed. It expresses a request or 
counsel which may be complied with at any time. In the same 
way the preterite, or past definite, is formed from the simple root, 
while the present imperfect, or copresent, which represents a pro- 
gressive or continuous action, is formed from the reduplicated root. 
There are in the same way two futures, one definite and the other 
indefinite or lax, differing from each other only in the reduplication 
of the accented syllable. 

Exception. —In verbs expressing mental acts reduplication has 
the effect of weakening the force of the verb ; as utungo, I know; 
hutituxgo, I have an impression, I think I know. 

In reduplicating the primitive word the tonic, or accented syl- 
lable, is usually doubled : 


PRIMITIVE FORM REDUPLICATED FORM 


ginem, giginem, drink. 

kano, kakazo, eat (transitive). 
chocho, chéchocho, eat (intransitive). 
agang, aagang, call, cry out. 
omag, domag, bathe, take a bath. 
liz, liliz, see. 

taga tataga, cut. 

tala, tata/o, return. 

chu/e, chichu/e, carry. 

nae, nanae, give. 

la/atde, lala/atde, blame. 

favo, fafaso, arrive. 


If in the tonic syllable of the root another letter follows the ac- 
cented vowel, the last letter is omitted in reduplication. If the 
tonic syllable begins with two consonants, the first consonant is 
omitted in reduplication : 

PRIMITIVE FORM REDUPLICATED FORM 

tasme, tatasme, sharpen. 
saolag, sasad/ag, whip. 
plan/a, plalan/a, place, plant. 
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If the primitive form be an intransitive verb derived from a 
transitive verb by prefixing the particle faz, the tonic syllable of the 
verb is reduplicated in its new form, as modified by the prefix. 
Thus, from chudle (carry), is derived the intransitive verb fanule ; 
from ¢aitat (read, recite, or pray) is derived the intransitive verb 
fanaitai. In their reduplicated forms these verbs become /fatunule, 
fananaitat : 


Root PRIMITIVE FORM REDUPLICATED FORM 
TRANSITIVE INTRANSITIVE INTRANSITIVE 

chule, Jaiiule, faiitiiu/e, carry. 
taitat, Fanaizat, fananaitaz, read. 
taga, Janaga, Jananaga, cut. 
it, faniitz, Saniiliz, see. 
Jahan, famahan, famamahan, buy. 
tuge, fanuge, fantnuge, write. 
tuge, fafigge, fafafigee, write. 


If the verb is a passive derivative form by the infix 7”, the tonic 
syllable of the root is added without considering the particle, as 
pinapak (primitive form) ; p:w4panak (reduplicated form): from the 
root panak, whip. 

Certain verbs which have the form of derived transitive verbs 
reduplicate the tonic syllable like them. If the verb is composed 
of several words it is always the accented syllable which is redupli- 
cated : 


PRIMITIVE FORM REDUPLICATED FORM 

JSatachong, fatatachong, sit. 

Samokat, Jamémokaz, go-on-foot. 
kahudo, kahthu/o, rise, get up. 
falago, falalago, go, run. 
Salagisadog, JSalagisasadog, go-to-the-river. 


Salagihalomtano, Jalagihalomtatano, go-to-the-woods. 


There are a few verbs which already have a reduplicated form. 
These do not further reduplicate their tonic syllable : 


kokolo, go up. 
totonog, go down. 


15. TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS. — There are two 
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principal classes of verbs, between which a sharp distinction is made. 
To the first class belong TRANSITIVE VERBS HAVING A DEFINITE 
OBJECT ; as, Zaitai enao na lebblo! Read that book! Kano z aga, 
Eat the banana. 

In the second class are included INTRANSITIVE VERBS and TRAN- 
SITIVE VERBS WITH AN INDEFINITE OBJECT ; as, Fanaita:/ Read! 
Fanaitai lebblo siha, Read books (the books not specified). Chocho ! 
Eat! Chocho aga, Eat a banana. 

Such verbs as express motion or condition or simple action are 
naturally intransitive and have primitive roots ; as, hanao, go; maila, 
come ; saga, stay ; fangis, weep ; nafigo, swim; chaleg, laugh. 

Other verbs may have a transitive meaning or an intransitive 
meaning, and as transitive verbs they may have either a definitely 
indicated object or an indefinite object. In the latter class the 
intransitive forms are for the greater part derived from the definite 
transitive form, or root, by prefixing the particle fan to form the 
imperative. In the indicative mode this particle becomes man. It 
should not be confused with the plural prefix man. Like that par- 
ticle it influences the initial consonants of the primitive root accord- 
ing to the same rule.’ 

The relationship between the transitive verbs and their corre- 
sponding derived intransitives may be compared with that of the 
English transitives ‘set’ and ‘lay’ and their corresponding intran- 
sitives ‘sit’ and ‘lie.’ Sometimes the intransitive verb differs radi- 
cally from its corresponding transitive, as in the above case of chocho 
and sano (to eat). These verbs may be likened to the English 
intransitive ‘to talk’ and the transitive ‘to tell.’ In the English 
expressions ‘to talk sense,’ ‘ to talk politics,’ the verbs may be com- 
pared to the Chamorro transitives with an indefinite object, which 
resemble the intransitives. In such cases the phrases may be con- 
sidered as a compound intransitive verb ; as, ‘I read-books,’ ‘ you 
eat-a-banana,’ or ‘I am book-reading,’ ‘ he is corn-planting,’ ‘you are 
banana-eating,’ which have a different sense from the verbs in which 
some particular book, corn, or banana is specified. 


1See American Anthropologist, 1903, V, p. 303 (p. 15 of reprint). 
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DEFINITIVE INDEFINITE TRANSITIVES 
TRANSITIVE OR INTRANSITIVES 

kano, chocho ; 
lit, Santi ; 
Jahan, Jamahan ; 
chule, Sanule ; 
taga, fanaga ; 
tuge, Januge ; 
tuge, Satigge ;' 


eat. 
see. 
buy. 
carry. 
cut. 
write. 
write. 
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1 Irregular by contraction. In the same way we have Mafigge, Where is it? or, 


Where is he? contracted from Mano nai gaige. 
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THE VOCABULARY OF THE CHINOOK LANGUAGE! 
By FRANZ BOAS 


The following description of the vocabulary of the Chinook 
language is based on material collected by me near the mouth of 
Columbia river.2, A discussion of the Chinook verb, also based on 
this material, has been published by Dr John R. Swanton.* To this 
paper the reader is referred. The laborious compilations and com- 
parisons required for the following notes were made partly by my- 
self and partly by Dr Swanton, Mr William Jones, and Mr H. H. 
St. Clair 2d, to all of whom I wish to express my thanks for their 
assistance. 


The stems of the Chinook language may be divided into two 
great classes, the one that appears generally independently, without 
affixes, the other which occurs only with pronominal prefixes. The 
first class comprises attribute complements, adjectives, adverbs, con- 
junctions, and interjections ; the second includes nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs. 


I. Stems Usep WITHOUT PRONOMINAL PREFIXES 


1. ATTRIBUTE COMPLEMENTS. — It is one of the most striking 
characteristics of the Chinook language that a few verbs of very 
indefinite meaning which require subjective and objective attribute 
complements are applied with great frequency. By far the greater 
number of these, and the most characteristic ones, are words that 
do not require pronominal prefixes. Many are clearly of onomato- 
poetic origin. In some cases it appears doubtful whether the words 
belong to the regular vocabulary of the language or whether they 
are individual productions. This is true particularly when the words 
do not form part of the sentence, but appear rather as independent 


1 Published under the auspices of the NEw YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

°F. Boas, Chinook Texts, Bulletin 20, Bureau of American Ethnology. F. Boas, 
Kathlamet Texts, Bulletin 26, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

3 Morphology of the Chinook Verb, American Anthropologist, N. S., 11, pp. 199-237. 
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exclamations. Examples of this kind are the following : oxu:wa'yul 
kumm, kumm, kumm, kumm, they danced, kumm, kumm, kumm, 
kumm, 167.5." Here umm indicates the noise of the feet of the 
dancers. Homm, igua'nat énita'kux, homm, I smell salmon, 
67.3. A’lta, pEmm, teEmotsga'nuks go ia'yacgz, Now pemm, flies 
were about his mouth, 72.22. Here p£mm indicates the noise made 
by flies. Tex, tex, tex, tex, gd Lkamela' leq, there was noise of foot- 
steps (¢cx) on the sand, 75.3. 

In a number of cases onomatopoetic terms which undoubtedly 
belong to the regular vocabulary are used in the same manner: 
Texup, tcxup, texup, tcxup aLe'xax La’ kjéwax, the torch flickered 
(literally : made ¢exup), 50.24; L/ag, L/ag, Lag, La'xa né!xax 
iské'epxoa, out, out, out, out came a rabbit, 113.6. These cases 
make it plausible that most terms of this kind belong to the regular 
vocabulary. The frequent use of such onomatopoetic words and 
the occurrence of new words of the same kind, such as #2’ tin clock, 
watch, time; ¢s’£tstk wagon, suggest that in Chinook the power 
of forming new words by imitative sounds has been quite vigorous 
until recent times. 

Examples of onomatopoetic words of this class are hé’hé to 
laugh, ho’hd to cough, pd to blow, ¢;£g to slap, ¢;@k to break a 
piece out, 40’0 to shake, czx to rattle, cau low voice, ¢sex to break, 
tcxup to flicker, ¢cxoap to gnaw, #;ut to tear off, vw? to blow, zp 
to boil, zag to crackle, z;/zp to go under water. It is difficult to 
say where, in this class of words, the purely onomatopoetic charac- 
ter ceases and where a more indirect representation of the verbal 
idea by sound begins. I think a distinct auditory image of the idea 
expressed is found in the following words : 7#’z;/ proud, wax to pour 
out, paz full, clear, tired, tc;pak loud, gu'tgut exhausted, 
gt'cgec to drive, ku'lkul light (of weight), silent, g;am lazy, 
fast, round, ze// to disappear, to appear, Zxroap to dig. 

Most stems of this class occur both single and doubled, some- 
times they are even repeated three or four times. Repetition indicates 
frequency of occurrence of the verbal idea ; that is to say, it is dis- 


1 Figures appended to the examples given refer to the corresponding page and line in 
the Chinook Texts; thus, 167.5 means that the preceding example will be found in line 
5, page 167. An explanation of the alphabet used will be found in the Bulletin of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology and in Dr Swanton’s paper above cited, pp. 200-202. 
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tributive, referring to each single occurrence of the idea.' We have 
wax to pour out (blood) 68.1, warwax to pour out (roots) 43.2; 
76 to blow once 66.25, £0’f0 to blow repeatedly 129.20; 7z// tired, 
te'ltell to be tired in all parts of the body ; 4;u¢ to tear off 89.25, 
k;u' tk;ut to tear to pieces 249.4. 

A few stems, however, occur in duplicated form only, probably 
on account of the character of the idea expressed which always im- 
plies repetition. Such are hé’hé to laugh, /d’hd to cough, 70'%6 to 
shake, gu'tgut exhausted, ku'/kul light (of weight), /0/o round. 

Others do not occur in duplicated form, but take the distributive 
ending -ma. These are faz full 39.1, distributive pa’zma 229.24; 
wuk ; straight, real 24.12, distributive zwuk;ma 107.20. 

Still others do not seem to undergo any change for the dis- 
tributive : clean, empty ; fa’meznua to give up 61.18; 
to wish 129.27 ; stag; war 272.5; 72 to disappear, nothing ; £;7vac 
afraid 90.5 ; zjap to find 140.1, 138.15. On the whole it would 
seem that those least onomatopoetic in character lack the doubled 
distributive. 

In a few cases the doubled form has acquired a distinctive sig- 
nificance: A;wan hopeful 134.8, k;wa'nk;wan glad 38.20; 
sideways 267.3, /a’2/ax to deceive 65.19, to rock 129.2. 


It is probable that all these words are capable of forming sub- 
stantives or verbs containing pronominal elements. I have found 
the following examples : 


t-yuL;l pride 74.11, from y#z;/ proud. 
th; é’waxEma torches 27.22, from wax light, to shine. 
tk;@wax flower 165.27, from wax to bloom. 
éwaxd' mi copper, from wax light, to shine. 
th; wactd mi fear 213.10, from £;wac afraid. 
igiLg;up cut 46.2, from Zg;up to cut. 
igé’ L;mEnL;mEn syphilis, from z;meén soft, rotten. 
nats; E'x piece 69.3, from ¢s;zx to tear. 
naLxoa'p hole 23.7, from zxoa'p to dig. 
nailo' something round, from /0’/6 round. 
-x@'pEnic a woman gives herself in from fa@’nic to give in payment for 
payment for services of a shaman services of a shaman. 
303,31, 


1 Swanton, loc. cit., p. 233. 
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-gé stagjoam to go to war 270.1, from stag; war. 
t-xgjam to be lazy, from g;am lazy. 
ne-axaxome to notice 40.14, from xa@x to notice. 
cé' hkpelzpt it boils, from /z/ to boil. 
-xd'giLg;up to cut oneself, from zg;up to cut. 


Nevertheless this series of stems is sharply set off from all others, 
since the latter never occur without pronominal elements excepting 
a few vocatives that will be mentioned later. 

The most common verbal stem which is used in connection with 
these attributes is -x to be, to become, to do, to make. -d(-2?) the gen- 
eral verb for motion is sometimes used with stems signifying motion. 
It seems difficult to classify these words except those that clearly 
express noises. Among a total of 126 words of this class 44 
express activities or processes accompanied by noises ; 16 are decid- 
edly imitative ; 22 designate states of the mind or body which may 
be expressed by imitative sounds, such as cold, tired, fear; 7 are 
terms of color; 45 express miscellaneous concepts, but some of 
these may also be considered as imitative. It seems likely that in 
a language in which onomatopoetic terms are numerous, the fre- 
quent use of the association between sound and concept will in its 
turn increase the readiness with which other similar associations are 
established, so that to the mind of the Chinook Indian words may 
be sound pictures which to our unaccustomed ear have no such 
value. I have found that, as my studies of this language progressed, 
the feeling for the sound value of words like wax to pour, £2 
nothing, 4;dmm silence, 26 calm, pa’*pa* to divide, increased steadily. 
For this reason I believe that many words of the miscellaneous 
class conveyed sound associations to the mind of the Chinook 
Indian. 

It will be noticed that verbs of motion and transitive verbs ex- 
cept such as are accompanied by decided noises are almost absent 
from the list of these words. 

I have found very few cases only in which these words are clearly 
used as adjectives: agzd’cgam ptcix Le’ LuwelkLuwelk green mud 
was taken 30.21, /0’/o zkta something round 127.5. This is possibly 
due to the rarity of adjectives except numerals and a few others in 
the texts. It would seem, however, that in most cases derivatives 
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of these stems are used whenever the substantive or adjective is to 
be used ; for instance: ma!'nix ka'ltac iza'yuxjl kia’ géwam when a 
shaman only has pride 203.18. 

In quite a number of cases these words seem to be rather 
adverbs than attribute complements: ca’ ucau naxayi' she told 
him in a low voice 40.21, zx nuza'tax‘it it fell down broken 49.2, 
LkE! pLkeEp atcio'cgam it took it in its talons 137.15. If I remember 


rightly the cadence of the spoken sentence, these words must rather 
be considered as standing alone, the auxiliary verb -1 being omitted. 


LIST OF ATTRIBUTE COMPLEMENTS 


a. Actions and Processes Accompanted by Noises 


(wa a noise under water 217.15) 

uhi' noise of an arrow striking a 
body 49.3 

(hEmm noise of wind 41.25) 

héimm smell 67.2 

(AG noise of an arrow breaking 49. 4) 

hé'hé to laugh 12.22 

hé to cough 

pemm noise of flying 72.22 

po to blow 66.25, pd'pd 129.20 

pa, pa, pa 

(deél/ noise of bursting 49.19, noise 
of bear spirit 217.14) 

t;£q to slap 40.25, ¢z’gtEg 26.8 

to’ to to shake 194.1 

tumm noise of fire 45.16, noise of 
bear spirit 217.13 

/Emm noise of feet 133.17 

t/ak to break a piece out of some- 
thing 

cix noise of rattles 22.5 

cEll noise of rattles on a blanket 
61.22; ci’Ucill rattling of breath 
of one choking 150.7 

ca'ca to break, to wreck 198.7 

cau low voice 162.11, ca@’ucau 40.21 

cxX noise of flying birds 137.14 


ts;Ex (tc; Ex, tcjux, tsEx) to break 
a piece of wood, antlers, etc., 
with hands 60.7; to split wood 
27.2, sinews 138.19, roots 95.14 
(not used for splitting planks out 
of trees); to skin a bird 136.23 ; 
to bark a tree 164.16; ts; Z’xts; Ex 
45-19; mats;Ex a piece of flint 
flaked off 69.3 

tcXup, tcXEp to extinguish 51.2, to 
flicker 50.24, ¢¢XE'PtcXEp 28.8 

tcx noise of footsteps on sand 75.3 

tcxoa'p tcxoa' ptcxoap 
175-23 

gumm a noise under water 217.16 

gom noise of something heavy fall- 
ing down 27.9 

kumm noise of dancing 167.5 

ge to drive 15.5 

hut to tear off 89.25; &;u'tk;ut to 
clear up (sky) 249.4 

ku'tcXa to sneeze 64.24 

gull noise of falling objects 67.1, 
noise of heels striking the ground 
65.13 

gi a'lg;al to beat time 

g/é door creaks 66.14 


to gnaw, 
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xx to blow 113.20 

xa'xXa to rub 65.9 

xwé to blow nose 113.21; to blow 

" on water before drinking 213.13 

LER" to break 165.19, LE’RLER 
68.16 

LE'RLER to burrow 95.13 

Léx to split (planks) 27.1, to burst 
204.4, L/E'XL;EX -to tear 
145.20 

LE'xLEx noise of scratching 153.7 

Lap noise of shooting 272.20 


Zux to come out 49.2, 201.1, 
Lu' XLuxX to pull out (of ground) 
138.9 

LRE' pLkEp to grasp in talons 137.15 

op to squeeze 9.8, Lk; op 
with eyes run out 29.20 

Lg/ op to cut 114.3 

Lxoa'p to dig 23.5, Lxoa'pLxoap 
115.15 

LL; to titter 177.15 

L;£q to hit, to strike 156.23 

Ljax to crackle 38.1, 185.8 

LjlEp under water 14.8 


b. Descriptive Words 


pac full 39.1, pa’Lma 229.24 

wax to pour out 68.1, to take across 
river in canoe 23.24, wa'xwax 
43-2 

wax to light, set afire 28.2, to bloom 
165.26 

tEmE'n empty, clean 

tz'1E to stop doing something 

tuwa'x to light, shine 12.1 (see 
wax) 

ku' Ukull light of weight 199.9 

kjam, kj Em nO, none 37.15 


hk; 6mm no noise 

k; no, none 

k;é no 128.5, nothing 14.1, to dis- 
appear 128.28 

strong, hard, 139.8 ; 
too difficult 204.12 

/Ep to boil 173.1 

round 186.23 

L;ak spread out 178.7 

LjmEn to break into small pieces, 
soft 130.4 ; L;mE'NL;MEN 17.9 


c. Words Expressing States of Mind and Body 


proud 93.16 

p&t quiet 177.24 

pjald quietly, safe 198.4 

tell, tal tired 62.14, tired 
all over = rheumatism 

tgjéx to like 129.27 

t/aya@’ well, healthy 165.21 

tsEs cold 41.9 

tse'xXtsEX unwell, feeling uncom- 
fortable 

tcxap to hesitate 27.15 


tc; ktc;ék almost choked 151.1 

/ax lonesome 22.3 

gu'tgut exhausted 

kh; Ex cloyed 46.24, 4; £’xk; Ex grease 
smell 137.7 

k;a silent 37.9, 129.2 

k; wan hopeful 134.8, £;wa'nk;wan 
glad 38.20 

k;wac afraid 211.15 

k; co stiff in joints 

lazy 138.4 
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giat to love 41.6 
xax to notice, observe 75.17 
LEk;, Lak; weak 212.21 
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Ljo'ya stingy (?) 139.11 
L;@ to fear 212.11 
Lipag to recover 196.22 


a. Color Terms 


él black 25.11 

k; as yellow 

cpeg gray (dry?) 109.10 
th; 6p white 124.25 


plcix green 30.21 
Lpil red 185.20 
ts; Emm variegated 


e. Miscellaneous Words 


za’c to let alone 187.13 

ux to take a chance 

wuk; straight 
107.20 

pe nka afoot 217.8, 107.6 

pa nic to give secretly payment toa 
shaman 200.7 

pat to divide, pa’*pat 248.4 

pax unlucky 264.13 

pox foggy 37-4 

pux lukewarm 

po’ xoié to make a mistake 

MEL; Wet 37-5 


24.12, wuk;Ema’ 


mané'x to learn a secret 200.10 

ta'mEnua to give up 61.18 

dull 

tk;é to sit looking on 

t;@ nuwa to exchange 228.8 

nEko to keep, to retain 277.14 

stag; war, attack 272.5 

stuX to untie, to unwrap 135.13; 
stu! XstuX 116.10 

(¢cta@x around a point) 

tsk; Es to stoop 

tc;pak strongly 164.9, 110.1 

kau to tie 123.19, 4;au'k;au 118.6 

goa't reaching 48.6, high water 

0.5 


guL to hang, to fish with gaff hook 
27.16, to put on garment 136.23 

cg; Ec Ary 14.19 = thirsty 21.1 

(g/oa'p near 40.9) 

low water 198.26 

giuL fast, gjuz &cgam hold fast 
44.15, see guL 

Xué't half full 166.8 

streaming 

lax sideways 267.3, afternoon 
63.18, to miss 13.19; /a@’x/ax to 
rock 129.2, to deceive 65.19 

lu! slick 

lu! xpamé adultery 

LEx to sit still 

Lag to step aside 146.14; to turn 
137-12, 63.43; to cut off, to fall 
off 154.28, 194.1; to take out 
65.11 ; La'gldag zigzag, also plural 
for other meanings 

Lax to appear, become visible 23.13, 
La’ xLax to emerge 

Léx* to cohabit 228.16, Lé’x-Léx: to 
prepare corpse for burial 253.3 

L6 calm 25.18 

Luwa’ freshet 

Ljap to find 261.8 

L/ap fitting 154.8 
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2. ADVERBS.— The dividing line between attribute comple- 
ments and a number of adverbs cannot be drawn very definitely. I 
am particularly doubtful how ¢/aya’ ‘well’ should be classed, and a 
few others which are placed in parentheses in the preceding list. 
The word acuwa'tka unsuccessful 96.7 may really be ac-wat-ka 
‘and that just ended it.’ At least this is suggested by the analogous 
word sawa’ tka ‘and then it just ends’ 117.16. 

Adverbs are formed from adjectives by the suffix -é, for instance 
mokct two, md’ keté twice ; long, Besides these, there 
are a considerable number of adverbs which seem to consist of 
radicals that do not undergo any changes. <A few of these are 
probably compounds. Many of them perform the functions of 
verbal moods, such as are expressed in many American languages 
by derivatives of the verb. In Chinooka very few modal ideas only 
are expressed by derivation. There are three tenses, a potential, 
an inchoative (-¢ck), a number of frequentatives and usitatives, and 
a few local terms.’ Accordingly we find that the corresponding 
adverbs are almost entirely missing. Most adverbs expressing 
space relations are derived from nouns, but a considerable number 
of temporal and modal adverbs occur, the latter expressing cer- 
tainty, compulsion, intention, etc. These cannot be derived from 
simpler forms. 
at’ag can? pet really 
xa'oxaL cannot nadkct not 
got will na interrogative particle 
gé xtcé without reaching the desired zégs almost 

end gala' text hardly 
ka'/tas in vain, only a'nga(té) already, before 
g@ doxué must a' lta now 
atsuwa' probably @ later on 
zx may (implying uncertainty ) kawa' tka soon 
kjoma perhaps ana’ sometimes 
zé'nas 1 don’t know (expression of aw'i at once 

uncertainty ) Zé, lé'lé a long time 

gi aste'n for the first time 


2 Evidently the original significance of this word is ‘‘quickly’’ ; for instance az/aq 
no’ya (if you tell me to go) I go quickly, 7. ¢. I can go. 


“1 See Swanton, loc. cit., pp. 217 ff. 
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tcax for a while 

wixt again 

kule'ts once more 

ald@ tewa again in this manner 

gua'nsEm always 

wax next day (wux-i’ to-morrow) 
(Aawi'x: early) 

g/oa'p near 
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tc; pak quickly 
Lawda’ slowly 
(at’ag quickly) 
txul too much 
manig;&' too much 
t;@'gea just like 
even 


A number of exhortative particles form a peculiar group of 


words. 


I do not quite like to class them with interjections. 


They are applied so regularly and seem to be so weak that 


It would seem 


that the meanings conveyed by some of these have very nice shades. 


wuska a somewhat energetic re- 
quest: now do; let us make an 
end of it and — 37.12 

nixus please, just try to— 130.3 

tcux since this is to do (or let us) 
24.10 


The last three of these hardly belong here. 


tayax oh, if he would! 22.4 

ntcin be quiet 

tca/ well! introducing a new idea 
(ga't;dcxEm look out !) 

(nau'itka indeed !) 

(tet; 0’ kti good !) 


They are deriva- 


tives ; ga/t;dcxem is probably derived from well; per- 
haps from at once ; from well and thing. 
3. INTERJECTIONS.— The line between the last group of words 


and true interjections is very indefinite. 


As might be expected the 


number of interjections in this language which has such strong 
onomatopoetic tendencies is considerable. 


a, ad, 6 oh! 

adé’ surprise 29.13 

é pity for hardships endured 187.19 

na pity 116.15 

and’ pain, regret, sorrow, pity 22.4, 

161.13 

ahaha’ pain 177.16 

anda'x pity 153.8 

hé call 12.2, indeed 38.22, 186.8 

hé a long distance 28.3, 123.13 

hd, hohd’, surprise at the suc- 
cess of an action 24.3,25.22,67.14 


na disapproval 145.12 

nadg; contemptuous rejection of an 
offer 124.11 

hohi' derisive rejection of a remark 
23.25 

ridicule, disbelieve 166.23 

ehehiz'’ derision 45.1 

Ze derision of weakness 60.14, 
146.1 

7a’ reproach for foolishness 117.9 

naxXaxax anger 186.16 

tcxa@ that is nothing! 47.4 


XUM 
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LXxud' disgust 46.26 kuc good! 89.4 (also used by the 
hati'm, had’ now I understand! Chihelish) 
39.27, 100.23 kjc oh! (?) 


As mentioned before, many of the imitative attribute comple- 
ments may be used as interjections. This may, indeed, be their 
original function. Such are hemm noise of wind, kumm noise of 
dancing. A few differ so much in form and use from the attribute 
complements that I include them among the interjections : 


ha'lelelelelele noise of flight of an arrow 62.21 

wu' /E/E/EIE noise of flight of coaches 77.16 
wa'tsEtsEtsEtsEtsE cry of bluejay 31.2, 157.25 

ga' nawulEwulEwulEwule cry of gull 88.21 

wo bark of dog 23.9 

wé cry of child 185.24 

hé cry of a person weeping 118.8 

wai low voice 162.3 

kukuku voice of bluejay after he had become a ghost 166.19 


In this group belong also the burdens of songs, a few of which 
occur in the texts. 

4. ConyuncTions. — A number of invariable words perform the 
function of conjunctions. The meanings of a few of these are not 
quite certain. The most important are the following : 


ka and, then, connecting sentences /az; although I did not expect it, 


26.18 still 74.9 

ckaand,while, connecting sentences 4’oZ£L although I did not intend 
25.4 to, still 13.3 

ka and, connecting nouns takeé then 135.6 

tcx'i a little while passed, then 37.4 @’/fa now 135.5 
(often following gz@’x if) taua'/ta otherwise 134.8 

teu or 276.1 manix when 253.14 


tatc;a although it is so, still 44.4 gia’x if 127.20 (gé, géc?) 


5. ADJECTIVES. — Color terms, the plural of small, the numerals 
from two to nine, and the indefinite numerals are used without 
pronominal prefixes. The color terms were enumerated among the 
attribute complements,’ because they are generally used in that 


1See page 124. 
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form. géx'£m small 38.17 is used only for plurals. The cardinal 
and indefinite numerals of this class are — 


moket two Six ka'nauwé all 
Zon three st'namoket seven kapé't enough 
/a' kit four ksté'xtkin eight gamx part 
gut'nEm five koa'itst nine mank few 

tca several 

All the cardinal numbers of this group when used as distribu- 
tives take the suffix -mtga,; when used as adverbs they take the 
adverbial suffix -2. The ordinals are formed by the third person 
pronominal prefix and the possessive form, for instance: 2’ Zazon its 
third one (masculine) 217.21, aza@’z6n (feminine) 211.20, and from 
these again ordinal adverbs é’zazoné the third time 134.23. When 
counting human beings all these numerals, cardinals as well as indefi- 
nite, take the prefix a- and the plural suffix -kc. mdkct two may 
also take the dual prefix c-. 

To the groups of indefinite numerals belongs the peculiar form 
kaneEm each, all, together, which occurs alone only in its distributive 
form kana’ mtgEma 157.23, while generally it appears as a prefix 
of numerals: Lanzmqoa'nem five together 201.22, zkanEmgoa' nEmiks 
176.8. With mdkct two it seems to lose its m: skanasmdokst both 
76.14. 

II. Stems Usep WitTH PRONOMINAL PREFIXES 

1. NOMINAL sTEMS. — Substantives have always pronominal pre- 
fixes which determine their gender, z- masculine, d- feminine, z- neuter, 
c- dual, ¢- plural.'| Apparently all these prefixes, except that of the 
feminine, agree with the corresponding gender of the third person 
intransitive, but a closer inspection shows that originally a nominal 
prefix w- must have preceded them. This still occurs in a few 
nouns, like wé’zuzé interior of house 46.24; but particularly in 
geographical names : Wa/z!mlzem, ordinarily d/z'mlem rotten wood ; 
Wapto' tcin, ordinarily 0pz0'tcin salal-berries on stump; and also in 
songs: wé/x for 7é’é 16.17. This prefix is retained in many cases 
in the upper Chinook dialects. 

The number of nouns derived directly from verbs is remarkably 
small. While most American languages abound in affixes, by 


'See Swanton, loc. cit., p. 208. 
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means of which terms denoting the actor, the instrument, result, 
place, time of action, and many other derived ideas may be expressed, 
such derivatives are very rare in the Chinook texts. We do not 
even find any form expressing the instrument, and the actor and 
the results of an action are expressed by purely participial forms.' 
Consequently the number of nominal stems is large, for many ideas 
which in other languages are expressed by words derived from 
verbal stems, are here expressed by separate stems. 

On the whole the derivation of the numerous polysyllabic 
nouns in Chinook is obscure, since evidently a considerable number 
of nominal affixes exist which, however, occur so rarely that their 
significance cannot be determined. Examples are the derivatives 
from the stem é/x land, country: 7/é’2 country (the x disappears 
when the vowel following /x carries the accent), zgdz2/lxemk 
person, 2’/xam town, té’/x-zem people. From the stem +é@ we have 
igoatz'xéxé bullfrog; from the stem sox, zgto’konkon woodpecker. 

A few affixes only occur fairly frequently, but even in these 
cases it is sometimes impossible to classify the words satisfactorily. 

-ké-. I presume this prefix is the same as, or at least related to, 
the verbal prefix -%2, -gz, which signifies that a verb usually transi- 
tive is used without object.2_ This explanation would be satisfactory 
in ogizg;up a cut, igé’z;menzjmen something rotten, ¢gi/é’matk 
store, ogué’pxaté alder (= wood for dying), 2k;2’wulzlgz food, 
kit payment for a wife, z4;éwax torch, flower, ¢kipala’wul word, 
thimo' cx Em toy, thyete'nax game. 

-ge-. This seems to be a nominal prefix corresponding to the 
verbal reflexive -1-*: dgdgu'nkiatk club from -xgunk to club, 
tcamété comb from -xzltciam to comb one’s self, zgé@zé’ tcuwa hat 
from -xenzé' tcuwa to hang a round thing on top of one’s self, zga- 
t;se' panther and dgotsia' yuzxak ants from to have a 
notch around one’s self. 

Judging from these examples it would seem plausible that most 
nouns beginning with -g7-, -k;2-, -gé-, -gjé- contain these pre- 


fixes; for instance: igé//uxtcutk arrowhead, igé’mxatk burial, 


'See Swanton, loc. cit., 231. 
2Tbid., 218. 
3Ibid., 219. 
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ige’l*oté elkskin, ogu‘’nxak plank, dk;we'lak dried salmon, and other 
similar ones. Here may also belong oguewz2' ge knife, og;wela'wulx 
maturing girl (the one who is moved up, hidden ?), zg/eyd'gxut old. 
The extensive use of these prefixes is also illustrated by zgch;z's 
brass, but gall, both from yellow ; 7g@’p;al doorway 
(probably from -f;a into = that into which people always enter). 

na- is a local prefix ; xazxoa'p hole from zxoa'p to dig.' 

-t@ a suffix signifying tree, wood: ogué!pxate alder = wood for 
dying. 

-tk is a nominal suffix the significance of which is quite obscure.’ 
In a few cases it indicates the point of an object, but in many cases 
this explanation is quite unsatisfactory. It seems possible that this 
suffix is the same as the verbal stem -¢# to put down, to deposit, 
so that its meaning might be something on the ground, or some- 
thing attached to something else, or a part of something else. This 
explanation would be satisfactory in words like 7’ potitk forearm, 
igé'luxtcutk arrowhead, zwa'nEmatk belly cut of a fish; while 
wlemé'tk bed may be derived from -2/x ground and may mean put 
down on the ground, zkazre'lematk dish = put down to eat from. 

The following list contains some stems with their nominal and 
verbal derivatives. It will be noted that in a number of cases the 
verb is derived from the noun: 
-Lx around neck 

-Lx-6t it is around the neck 

t-g; -Lx-ot necklace 
-téwa to bail out 


-pxa alder bark 
6'-pxa alder bark 
6-gué' -pxXa-té alder 
L-gé' -pxa-té alder woods 


-al-d' -pXa to dye in alder bark 
L-g-L-al-é' -pxa dyed cedar bark 
-ts/éLx to notch 
t-ga-ts;é' Lx-ak what has a notch 
around itself = panther 
6-go-ts;a@'yoLx-ak those with 
notches around themselves 
-$-x-ts;@éLx-ako to make a notch 
around a thing 


1 See Swanton, loc. cit., p. 209 
2 [bid., p. 210. 
3 Probably a derivative 


-x-téwa to bail out canoe 
o-*t-tewda'-Lx-té bailer (= for 
bailing out into the water) 

-kamot* property 

to barter 

t-kamd'ta property 
-kema(tk)* baton 

6’-kumatk baton 

-Xematk to beat time with baton 


XUM 
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-kanxa drift net 
6-k;unxa@' té drift net 
-xEn-k;unx a@'té-mam to go to 
catch in drift net 
naud itk* net 
-xe-naud ttgé to catch in net 
-wiue urine of male 
L-d'-wiuc urine 
-xa-wiuc to urinate 
o-witc-matk chamber 
-kxamit to pay attention 
1-ka-kxamit mind 
-a-kxamit to pay attention 
-gunk to club 
6-g0-gu'nk-La-tk club 
-x-gunk club 
-tciam to comb 
L-gé-tcam-é-té comb 
-Lxé to crawl 
L-ga-Lxé'-la one who crawls 
much = crab 
-utca ear 
6'-utca ear 
-x-wu'tca-tk to hear 
-LxEl( Em) to eat 
i-ka-LxE'l-matk dish 
-‘oic to break wind 
-xE'l-ote-gc to break wind 
d-*wic-gc wind broken 
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-Lé to catch with herring rake 
-x-Lé-nm to catch with herring 
rake 
t-ga-Lé’-ma-tk herring rake 
-mocx'Em to play, to fool 
t-ki-mo'cx*Ema toys 
-m*cX wood 
tree 
6-m*écx kettle 
-xEl-mEgct to gather wood 
-Létcuwa to put hollow thing 
on top of something 
L-gé-Létcuwa'-ma hat 
-gct louse 
d-gct louse 
-gé-qct-a to louse 
-k“tck to knit net 
c-k*tck-ma' tk net shuttle 
-xEl-gé'-k"tck to knit net 
-tciakt to point 
-gEn-tcia-kté to point at some- 
thing 
gt-tca akte-1 
finger 
-mgq to spit 
-d-mgo-tt to spit 
-6-m*-a to vomit 
L-mX-té saliva 
-kta thing, something, what 
t-kta thing, something, what 
-gEm-0-kti to pay 


pointer = first 


On the other hand we find many cases of words, which in most 
American languages are derived from the same stem, but which are 
not etymologically connected in Chinook. 


blood -gawilgt 
arrow -kalaitan 
bucket, cup -cgan to drink -gamcet 


1 Probably a derivative. 


to bleed wax (= to pour out) 
to shoot -Za¢a ( = to pull) 


-/pat (= to come out) 
to hit -mae 
thirsty -mZgtit 
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paddle -sk7 to paddle -£zéwa 
hook -£7% to fish with hook -zé 
shaman -géwam to conjure -gé/ait shaman’s guardian 


spirit -kawék 
knife -(ge)wigé 
carving knife -z%;7k >to cut -xc 
(= crooked) if 
dagger -(ge) wigé 
lance -sgui'/L;Em > to stab -géZgla 
spear -moL;ané if 


dead -m£gt to kill -wat, -t@na murderer -4;auk;au 

excrement -xa/é to defecate -wétcxa 

disease -¢c/a to send disease -géwam shaman whosends dis- 
ease -Lata (= to 
shoot) 

thief -*d/eu to steal -x7tk 

grease -gatcau to grease, to oil -7g6 

harpoon -£u/kuloL to harpoon -&*ca 

rain -*éLxatct to rain -gawilxt 

whetstone -fca’/a_ to sharpen -£z/a 

tears -/agst to weep -gz'tsax 

digging stick -zg _ to dig roots -/ap 

wedge -tca'nix to split wood tsEx 


In this connection may also be mentioned the curious words 
designating various occupations, which are formed not from the 
verb designating the occupation, but from the guardian spirit pre- 
siding over it. Thus we have ége’gzax hunter's protector, £tia’- 


one who has a /gé’gzax i. e. a hunter ; zgé’¢al whaler’s pro- 


tector, g7a’gital a whaler; zgamia'itx fisherman’s protector, gid’- 
gamia-itx fisherman ; zkawdk shaman’s protector, gzza’ xawdk sha- 
man ; 7¢s;aza’n gambler’s protector, gambler. 

The Chinook vocabulary possesses a great many nouns of onoma- 
topoetic origin. All of these contain the imitative group of sounds 
doubled. Since in onomatopoetic words, when used as verbs, dupli- 
cation of the stem signifies repetition, the doubling of the stem in 
nouns may be interpreted as meaning that the particular sound is 
uttered habitually by the object designated by the onomatopoetic 
term. Some nouns contain other phonetic elements in addition to 
the doubled group of imitative sounds. 


5 
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This class of nouns includes particularly names of birds, of a few 
other animals, and a miscellaneous group of terms among which are 
found names of parts of the body and a few terms of relationship. 
Some of these are not strictly onomatopoetic, but may be included 
in the class of doubled stems for the sake of convenience. 


Birds 
it/é’t/é hawk tstas otsia’ ststas robin 
lgoél owl gul gulgul heron 
poe époe sp? lot 2gs0'tlotlot sp ? 
ges igé'sgés, bluejay ts;ék omunts /é' kts/ék teal duck 
goas igoa' sgoas crane koaé otc; é'nakoaékoaé sp? 
goné igoné’ goné gull texEn tq ptcxEntéxEn sprit tail 
tsEn 2 tsEntsEn humming-bird ducks 
goex ogoé’xgoéx female mallard cEngétgé't hawk 
duck kon igsto' konkon woodpecker 
te; ak utc; aktc; eagle 
Mammals 
pen pEnpEn badger cElg @cElgcElg porcupine 
pEnpeEn skunk kote tckote porpoise 
nam (?) enanad'muks otter tEp SE'ntEptEp shrew 
Other Animals 
go é'gogo pike tg; oatE' xéxé bullfrog 
LOX xLox oyster MEN dlatsé’ mEnmEn newt 
lex igale'x/ex a small fish s£q;alolo butterfly 
(see: /Ex scales) 
Plants 
ma ema'ma pewter grass cag uca'gcag pteris 


gel d'*ElgeEl polypodium 


Parts of Body 


plox up!o' xp/ox elbow chucku'c testicles 
texol utcxo' ltcxol lungs 
Terms of Relationship 
ga  1da'gaga his mother’s father his father 
gac ia'gacgac his father’s father ta Lia’ tata his mother’s brother 


oya'cgacga his mother’s mother tk; cke boy 


kjé oya'k/ek;é his father’s mother 
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Miscellaneous 


pat ipa' tpat net gom (?) cedar-bark 
tcEl @tczEltcEl brass buttons basket 
sEq 6sE'gsEq buckskin LR; En Lk; EnLk; En open bas- 
tsEx LtsE'xtsEx gravel, thorn ket 
oyé ok; oyé k; oyé fingering gula Lqula'*ula egg 
ogd' cgac sealing spear lEx o'lExlEx scales 
kup ikupku'p short dentalia Liuwalk @L/uwalkL/uwalk mud 
gal (?) iga'lxal gambling disks lEm dlEmlEm rotten wood 
Lial iL/alz/al gambling disks (-*7Em rotten bark) 
gal iq; @'lg;al short baton got gotgot fever 
qwis *wisgwis breaking of 

wind 


Among other groups of substantives which are expressed by 
stem words I mention the following : 


Terms of Relationship 
L-icxX singular, ¢-cd/a/ plural, relation by blood. 

-Xkun all those older than self, particularly elder brother and sister, 
cousins in elder lines, i. e. father’s elder brother’s and mother’s 
elder sister’s children,’ and all generations preceding that of grand- 
parents. 
ka'pxo elder brother! elder sister! addressed. 

-wuX all those younger than self, particularly younger brother and sister, 
cousins in younger lines, i. e. father’s younger brother’s and mother’s 
younger sister’s children,’ and all generations following that of 
grandchildren. 
au young brother! addressed 
ats younger sister! addressed 


-gac (doubled) father’s father -gcEn man’s son’s child 
gac son’s child! addressed 
-ga (doubled) mother’s father -kxagan man’s daughter’s child 
gac daughter’s child! addressed 
-k;é (doubled) father’s mother -kxXin woman’s son’s child 
ka'é son’s child! addressed 
-cga (doubled) mother’s mother -tkin woman’s daughter’s child 


ka'é daughter’s child! addressed 


1 This classification of cousins is not quite certain. I am also not quite sure if this 
term is confined to children of brothers and to those of sisters. 
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-ma (doubled) i father 


-am 
ma'ma father! (addressed) -ka child 
-naa aq son! addressed 
th 
-a } ac daughter! addressed 


-/é term applied by child of a family to another child of the same family 
and of opposite sex, i. e. brother’s sister, sister’s brother, boy’s 
father’s brother’s or mother’s sister’s daughter, and girl’s father’s 
brother’s or mother’s sister’s son.’ 

-gamgé term by which children of brother and sister call each other.' 


= ’ 
-motx father’s { man’s child? 
-k; oteXa mother’s sister, woman sister's 
-ta (doubled) mother’s brother, -Latx:En man’s sister’s child. 
-Lak father’s sister, -tgéu woman’s brother’s child. 


-gogcin relative by marriage. 
-pL‘au relative by marriage after death of intermediate. 

-(k:ikal)*® singular, -zzmc plural, term mutually employed by husband 
and wife. 

-gsix* mutual relation between husband and wife’s parents 

-cté mutual relation between wife and husband’s parents 

-gix* mutual relation between man and wife’s brothers 

-tom mutual relation between woman and husband’s sisters 

-potsxan mutual relation between one of a married couple and the other’s 
brother or sister, the two being of opposite sexes;* i. e. man’s 
brother’s wife and wife’s sister, woman’s sister’s husband, and hus- 
band’s brothers. 


Parts of the Body 


-Lfam. body -katcX m. nose 

-gtg m. head -¢gZ m. mouth, beak, bill 
-gco m. hair, skin with hair -mist m. beak 

-tspux f. forehead -utca f. ear 

-got m. eye -atcx f. tooth 

-xdst d. eyes, face -tuk m. neck 


2 Probably cousins of the same family. This relationship includes the children of the 
woman and the man, whom a widower or widow must marry. See below. 

3 Derived from -£a/ man ? 

4 Marriage involves the duty or privilege of the man to marry one of these, in case 
of his brother’s or wife’s death. 
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-putc f, anus 

-itcx m. tail 

-Hist n. tail of fish 

-pote m. arm 

-kei finger 

n. leg 

-pe n. foot 


-paa n. nape 
-atsx f. chest 
-mokué throat 
-kutcx f. back 
-mxtc m. heart 
-to m. breast 
-wan m. belly 


Names of Animals 


In discussing the onomatopoetic nouns we found that many 
names of animals, particularly of birds, are of this character. A 
few names of animals are descriptive. These were probably used 
as alternates in case one name of an animal became tabooed through 
the death of a person bearing its name, or a name similar to it. 
Examples are : 


igats;é’Lxak panther = having a notch around itself, i. e. with a thin 
belly 

ogots /ia'yoLxak ants = those having notches around themselves 

itca' yau a'yagtg dragon fly = snake’s head 

é’ga/ELx mink = going into the water 

otcditxul spider = dipnet maker 

egé’wam a fish sp. = the sleepy one 

okd' mouse = thief 

tk;u'tk;ut (Kathlamet dialect) dog = the one who always breaks (bones) 
It is very doubtful if many of the other animal names can be 

considered as stems. I am inclined to think that most are descrip- 

tive names, although we cannot at present give their derivations. 

This seems plausible, particularly on account of the great dialectic 

differences between animal names in upper and lower Chinook. 


CHINOOK. KATHLAMET. 
black bear -'tsxut m. -sgé'ntxoa m. 
badger -' pENpEn m. -plé'cxac m. 
deer -ma'cEn ™. -la' lax m. 
mink -galELx -po'sta m. sa-tt m. 
rabbit -shé! epXoa -kanaxmeE'né m. 
raccoon -g; oala's m. -Lata't m. 
chipmunk -tsikin f. -gusgu's f, 
crow ~k-uno f, -t;a'ntsa f. 


wed 
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mouse lxul f. 

seal ~Ixaiu f. -ge' sgoax f. 
bird -la' lax n. p- 
dog -kée' wicx n. thiut n. 


Other animal names are: 


bear, cinnamon -¢/£k m. snake -¢ca’yau m. 
bear, grizzly -ca’yim m. sperm whale -’mok"taz m. 
beaver -*éza m. squirrel -£;@u¢En m. 
-goa-iné'né Mm. sturgeon -7d’gdn m. 
(-ga'nuk m. Kathlamet) sturgeon, green -kazé/nax m. 
coyote m. swan -gelo’g m. 
rat -g@’'Japas m. Kathlamet turtle -’Zaxoa m. 
buffalo m. whale -’£o/é m. 
E crow (mythical name) -Zag;d’ m. lynx -puk m. 
duck (sp?) -wé’guic m. wolf -/é’g;am m. 
eagle, bald headed -niné’x‘6 m. beetle -’dzc f. 
elk -md'lak m. a bird sp. ? -pé’gciuc f. 
fish hawk -'/tcap m. chicken-hawk f. 
flea m. mud clam -'7¢é f. 
grass frog -g; End'négén m. fresh-water clam -'sa/a f. 
heron -g;oa'sk;oat coatch -'wanid f. 
horse -2é’utan m. crane -g;ucpalé’ f. 
kingfisher -f0'tsE/a/ m. killer whale -gaza'mat f. 
lizard (?) -Ainé’pet m. dogfish (see shark) -g;od'tcx f. 
mallard duck -cémé'wat m. sea bird sp. ? -Zgeke f. 
mountain goat -ci’xg m. sea bird sp. ? -cxule’x f. 
mussel, small -Zgwé’(matk) m. fawn of deer -g/é’xcap f. 
mussel, large (math) m. trout (?) -¢/é’xoné f. 
F panther -4;0a'yawa m. flounder -'phicx f. 
a bird sp? -¢cu'yam m. frog -cué’eé f. 
raven -koalé’xoa m. halibut f. (said to be bor- 
salmon, fall -g£/Zma m. rowed from Quinault) 
salmon, spring -gu'nat m. louse -'gct f. 
salmon, steel head -goané’x: m. maggot -'moa f. 
sea-lion -gé’pix*z m. mole -cé’ntan f. 
sea-otter -a’Aé m. mosquito f. 
shag -‘Paowé m. newt -gosa’na f. 
shark -4;a'yicx m. screech owl cxux f. 
skate m. pheasant (?) -#2’ctxutc f. 
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pigeon -gameEn f. 

porgy -galxt/z£'mx 
salmon, calico -’/aat¢cx f. 
salmon, silver side -’gawén f. 
salmon, blue back -¢soyeha f. 
sea-lion, young -’xoé f. 

snail -¢s/Eménxan f. 

snail -¢s/Emd'tkxan f. 

snail f. 

snipe -éxsa f. 

fish sp ? f. 


fish sp ? -k;otagé’ f. 

trout -p/a'/o f. 

fish sp. ? f. 
woodpecker -’2xuzpa f. 
woodpecker -n/¢ciawi' ct m. 
wasp -'pa f. 

shell-fish sp? -4;2-Za’ta n. 
eel -ka'kolé dual 

codfish ? -/a’ta-is pl. 
flounder ? -mé’n*a 
grasshopper -¢s/2’/ag 
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On account of the intricate derivation of Chinook nouns and our 
unfamiliarity with the component stems it is impossible to describe 
the phonetic characteristics of nominal stems. The list of names of 
parts of the body, given above, contains a number of stems consist- 
ing of consonants only, while most of the others are monosyllabic 
stems. It is doubtful if the purely consonantic stems have origi- 
nated entirely through phonetic decay. A comparison of the upper 
and lower Chinook dialects gives no decisive answer to this question. 

On the whole I am under the impression that a considerable 
number of monosyllabic nouns, and perhaps a few of two syllables, 
may be considered as stems. I give here a brief selection of such 
words : 


-"pgunxX m. large round spruce root -’/x m. ground, earth 
basket ; f. small round spruce root ~-'zam m. short thong, string, pin 
basket for blanket 

-ctc;é@’ct m. clam basket -'cgan m. cedar 

-'maL m. bay, sea, river f. bucket, cup 

m. blanket n. plank 

-lk-au m. cradle m. harpoon shaft 

-'géL m. creek, brook -'msta m. hat 

~ktcxEm m. dance of shaman tox m. heat 

m. digging stick m. hook 

m., dish -ka'pa m. ice 

-'pgon m. down of bird page m. boil, itch 

-'gcil m. fish trap m. leaf 

-ci’'ke m. friend -'mEcX m. log, tree, wood; f. 

-'pxil m. grease kettle 
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kala m. man 

LkuiLX mat 

-pa'kxal m. mountain 

m. paddle 

m. roe 

-'pa-it m. rope 

-'nxat m. plank 

-gd'cax m. sky 

tix: m. slave 

-tcxa m. point ot sealing spear 
-ka' wok m. shaman’s guardian spirit 
-'cf0 m. horn spoon 

-'makte m. spruce 

-ga'nakc m. stone, f. large bowlder 
kta m. thing 

-'gat m. wind 

-'pxa f. alder bark 

-JE'm f. bark 

f. bow 

-Lé'gtsEn f. box 

f. crabapple 
-alEptchix f. fire 

-'gaL f. fish weir 

~lalx f. camass 

-tcala f. grindstone 

-'mala f. marrow, kernel 

-'pul f. night, darkness 


substantives. 


other language I know. 
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Nouns Expressing Adjectival and Verbal Ideas 


In Chinook a great many adjectives and verbs are expressed by 
In these expressions the quality or action becomes 
the subject or object of the sentence, as the case may be. 
Chinook will say: ‘‘The man’s badness killed the child’s poverty,” 
meaning that the bad man killed the poor child. 
such expressions are not entirely unfamiliar to us, for we can say, 
“he went the whole length of the way,” or “‘ he mastered the diffi- 
culties of the problem,” in which we also treat a quality as objective. 
In Chinook this method is applied to a greater extent than in any 
Many qualities are used only as abstract 
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-ma'p f. plank 
-ga'wé raspberry 

-'mopa f. rushes 

-gu'nkxun f. salal berry 
f. sinew 

-tcin f. stump, foot of tree 
Lax f. sun 

-@ xatk f. trail 

-md'tan f. twine of willow bark 
-'peam f. piece of twine 
-ha@' t;au virgin 

-tca'nix f. wedge 

f. well 

-gly armor 

-goag n. blanket 

-‘a'tcau N. grease 

-'skuic n. mat bag 

to n. milk, breast 

-tcug n. water 

-kckui' n. pitch wood 
-mtk d. spit 

~kEmém pl, ashes 

-pco pl. grass 

-guL pl. house 

-Xt pl. smoke 

-'ské pl. tattooing 


The 


It is true that 
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nouns, while others may be transformed into adjectives by the prefix 

g- which expresses possession ; for instance, 7@’g;atxal his badness, 

gia'qjatzxal the one who has his badness, i. e. the bad one. In the 

same way verbs appear as nouns. This also is a mode of expres- 
sion not unfamilar to us, although the frequent application of such 
expressions and the ideas they express appear very strange. We 
can say, like the Chinook, “‘ he makes a hit’’ and “ he has a sick- 
ness,” instead of ‘he hits”’ and “he is sick”’ ; we can even use the 
verbal idea as the subject of a transitive verb or form analogous 
passive constructions ; for instance, “sorrow filled his heart,” “he 
was seized by a fit of anger,” but the absence or rarity of the cor- 
responding verbal forms and the strong personification of the verbal 
idea in the noun appear to us quite strange. 

Most of the nouns of this class are always used with the posses- 
sive pronoun. The following examples illustrate their uses : 

A'lta (1) ttsano'kstx (2) dLk; E'ntk; En (3) agta'lotk (4) tk; End'tan (5) 
now (1) she put (4) potentilla roots (5) into (4) the smallness of 
(2) a clam basket (3) 43.22 

Cho! (1) ttet’gogcin (2) Lia'xauyam (3)! oho’, (1) my wife’s relative’s 
(2) poverty (3)! i. e. oh, my poor relative ! 67.21 

Tagé (1) eé’tcxdt (2) ia'lkuilé (3) just like (1) a bear’s (2) similarity 
(3) 275-11 

Qule'te (1) igd’ LgEli (2) tcaxt (3) Zot (4) once more (1) her lie (2) has 
done her (3) Idi (4) i. e. Idi has lied again 163.14 

O'lo (1) akta’x (2) té'lx-Em (3) hunger (1) acts on (2) the people (3) 
260.16 

Ka'nauwé (1) t&lala'xuke (2) /tam*6 (3) all (1) birds (2) their chewed 
thing (3) i. e. all birds eat of it 40.18 

Ta'ke (1) @yatc!a (2)nixa' lax (3) then (1) his sickness (2) came to be 
on him (3) i. e. then he became sick 

Qa'da (1) itxa’*algt (2) gtgt a’xd (3)? how (1) shall we make (3) our 
wailing (2) ? 

Following is a list of these nouns : 


Qualities 
-nu' kstx m. smallness ~tc;pux m. round head (= fore- 
-’(ke)siL m. sharpness head) 
m. flatness -"plaga m. flat head 
"pik m. heavy weight -'mEnukt m. blackened face 
-'ts;axan m. large belly -'(kt)matck m. spots, painted face 
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m. expense 

-'gjatxal m. badness 

-gj@ latcx-éna Mm. meanness 

latex'ita m. quiet 

-'yuLjim. pride (see p. 120) 

k;oac (‘dmit) m. fear (see p. 120) 

-ka'kXuL ™m. homesickness (sub- 
ject of transitive verb) 

-kana'té m. life 

-tsa'tsa m. cold (see p. 123) 

- Tkuilé m. similarity 

-tukitx m. good luck 

m. sickness 

-'p/onEnkan m. blindness 

-kunanEm m. diligence 

-(kt)ma'tct(amit) m. shame 

-zjkin m. bowlegs 

m. being squeezed out 
( = one eyed) 

-g’wam m. sleepiness (subject of 
transitive verb, and possessive ) 
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~tcke m. stench 

-'g/Es m. sweet smell 

-'ts/émEn mM. sweetness 

m. bitterness 

-'Lélam m. ten 

~k;amonak m. hundred 

-'t/owil m. experience (from ¢/6 — 
good) 

(Ae) m. skill 

tloxotskin m. 

-t/oXakamit m. cleverness (= good 
mind) 

-Xti f. cataract of eye (= smoki- 
ness ) 

-xax n. sadness 

-'xauyam 1. what excites sympathy 

-patseu n. red head 

pl. custom 

k-iLau pl. taboo 

-(kt)pa' lau pl. witchcraft 

-~katakox pl. cleverness 


Verbs 


-L/mé'nxut m. lie of) 


subjects of 
transitive 
verb 


a male 
-g0' LgElé m. lie of ( 

a female J 
-'ma‘ m. act of hitting (= to hit) 
~kakamit m. mind (= to think) 


~'galgt m. a wail (= to wail) 

~"kux m. smell (= to smell) 

-'/o f. hunger (subject of transitive 
verb) 

-'m*o f. what is chewed 

-'gotck f. cold in head 


It will, of course, be understood that these words, from the 


Chinook point of view, do not form a separate class, but that they 
are simply concrete or abstract nouns, as the case may be. They 
are in no way different from similar constructions in English, in 
which the quality of an object is expressed as its property. We 
find, therefore, also, that many ordinary concrete nouns perform 
the functions of adjectives. Aya’ pxzla (1) tcimé’wat (2), literally : 
the duck (2) its fat (1) means the duck had (much) fat or the duck 
was fat. The only peculiarity of Chinook in this respect is, that 
certain ideas, which we consider as qualities or activities, are always 
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considered as concrete or abstract nouns. A glance at the list 
shows clearly that quite a number of these words cannot be con- 
sidered as stems. Some are derivatives of unchangeable words and 
others are evidently compounds. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that substantives are 
often used to qualify other substantives. In this case the qualifying 
substantive takes the gender of the one qualified: 0’£xdla o*d’wun 
a male silver-side salmon 109.3, 2’ mod'lak a female elk 264.3. 
These qualifiers remain true substantives, as is shown by the femi- 
nine prefix d- which is characteristic of substantives. 

2. Pronouns. —It does not seem necessary to treat personal 
and possessive pronouns fully in this place, since this subject has been 
treated by Dr Swanton.’ I must, however, add a few remarks on 
the demonstrative pronoun, which has been made the subject of a 
special study by Mr William Jones. He finds that the demonstra- 
tive series consists of two series of three forms. The first series 
denotes objects visible and present in time, the second objects in- 
visible and belonging to the past. Each series embraces those 
forms for objects near the speaker, near the person addressed, and 
near the person spoken of. The first series is characterized by the 
prefix 2°-, the second by the prefix g-. These prefixes are followed 
by an element indicating gender and corresponding to the personal 
pronouns of the third person. The locations corresponding to the 
three persons are indicated for the first person by the suffix - ; for 
the second person partly by the suffix -u, partly by the vowel 
-t-(-2-) following the prefix ; for the third person partly by the suffix 
-x*, partly by the vowel -d- following the prefix. The series seems 
to be defective, probably for the reason that the combination of in- 
visible and near first or second person is rare. 

The following table illustrates the use of these demonstratives : 


Present, Visible. 


Masc. Fem. Neutr. Dual. Plural. Plural, 

Human 

beings. 

Near 1st Person xictth x‘ittk xttike 
Near 2d Person x‘au x‘iLa x‘icta x‘ita x‘itac 
Near 3d Person x'ax <x‘dLa x ‘Ota 


1 Loc. cit., pp. 210-211. 
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Past, Invisible. 
Near 1st Person — — 
Near 2d Person giau géLa gecta geta getac 
Near 3d Person gax goLa gocta gota gotac 


Demonstrative adverbs seem to exist in two similar series, for 
instance, here, there. 

3. VERBS. — The onomatopoetic stems which do not readily 
form true verbs, and the nouns used for expressing verbal ideas 
—so far as they are not derivatives — reduce the total number of 
true verbal stems considerably. These are very brief, consisting 
sometimes of a single sound, often of a group of consonants, or of a 
single syllable. Stems of this character are relatively so numerous 
as to arouse suspicion that all dissyllabic stems may be com- 
pounds. 

I doubt if it is quite correct to consider the local suffixes 
enumerated by Swanton’ as real suffixes. Forms like a@’yoptck he 
goes inland may very well be explained as verbal stems with the 
directive prefix -d.2, That this interpretation is correct is also sug- 
gested by forms like xé’zxza-it he goes to the beach and stays 
there which is evidently compounded of -zx motion toward the 
beach, and -za-zt to be, to remain. Compounds of nouns and verbs 
are -mdkoya to choke = to be between the throat (-mdkué throat, 
-o'ya to be between); cmd'lakicxict elk nose (-mdlak elk, -tcxict 
nose). We have also compounds of two nouns; for instance, 
agagé' lakté woman’s things (-gagé’/ak woman, thing). 

In many cases it is very difficult to determine the stem of the verb, 
because it remains often doubtful whether an initial -2, -#, and -g 
belong to the stem or to a prefix. The following list contains only 
such stems the phonetic character and significance of which appear 
reasonably certain. The stems are arranged according to their 
initial sounds ; first vowels, then labials, dentals, palatals, and finally 
laterals : 

-a'newa first -éxt one (for animals and inanimate 
-a'nux others, apart objects) 
-d'mka only, alone -é’xat one (person) 


Loe. Cit., 225. 
2Tbid., p. 218. 
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-o|| to go. The forms of this verb 
are irregular. Some are derived 
from a stem -2, while others seem 
to have the stem -d. It may be, 
however, that the latter is only 
the directive prefix -d-. The stem 
-t, which is absent in forms like 
a'yo he goes, @’Zé it goes, reap- 


pears in ayd'yam he arrives, 
ayd’'tx he is in the habit of going 
no'ya I go 


no'yam | arrive 
né'gEmoya he goes along it 
nigElo'ya 1 go for a purpose, i. e. 
I go hunting 
ayoé’wulxt he goes up 
other, different 
-wa to pursue 
-a||wa to pursue trans. 217.7 
-xa||wa to run pl. intr. 276.9 
-xE'l||wa\ko to follow around 
-u||wa'||x-2t to flee = to be pur- 
sued 223.10 
-u||wa'|ko to demand 157.19 
a@’||wa* to kill sing. obj. 
-a||wan pregnant 186.6 (= belly) 
-a||wul to swallow 46.12 
-@||wintsx to melt 
-u||wé'* raw, unripe 93.26 
-pEna to jump 
-o|| pEna trans. with dual object. 
to jump 192.13 
-palau to talk 
-o|\balaw|u? to address someone, 
trams. 213.15 
-kt|| palau substantive to bewitch 
= word 
-o||~ia’Lx to gather, to pick 245.5 
-o|| to scratch 26.21 
-o|| p2z to stretch out 109.12 
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-po to close, to shut 
-@|| Pd to shut a box 
to shut in = to shut eyes 

47.18 

-x||pona to carry food to wife’s rel- 
atives 249.7 

-o|| pon\z¢ to put up 29.8 

-pol darkness, night 
no'ponem it gets dark 23.5 

-6|| to hide 

-o|| pica to lead by hand 130.6 

-o|| picx to mend 

-o|| p;Ena to pronounce, to utter 

253.21 

-o||m|ako to distribute, to give pre- 
sents 98.8 
-1||\m\ako 77.17 

-o|\ma’inx rotten 199.26 

-o||mé\tck to find, gather up 
162.21 

-/||méctx to loan, to lend; trans. 
with two obj. 

-o||mégz to lick 42.8 

-o||méla to scold 93.24 (= bad? 
Kathlamet) 

-méXa one more 

-o||mzt to grow up 224.4 

-d||mzl to buy 94.20 

-0||\mzg¢ to die sing. 114.3 to faint 
239.6 
-o||\megtit thirsty 71.1 

-mEq to vomit, to spit 
to spit 
-é||m*\a to vomit 13.6 
qualmish 

-xEn\|mo'sx:Em to play, to fool, to 
make fun of 178.18 

-d||¢ to give 164.6 

-t to come 
-tle to come 15.18 
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to arrive coming 
161.14 

-x||¢|akd to come back 28.21 

-x||¢|akom to arrive coming 
back 16.17 

-ga\|t|/om (for -gatgom) to 
meet 94.11 

-gki\|ta to leave 250.8 
-xEl||ta to leave 250.10 
-‘E/|\ta\gl to leave sing. obj. 


123.15 

-é|\fa\gz to leave plur. obj. 
128.7 

-/||ta|tke to leave to some- 
body 177.5 


-/\\¢ag¢t to meet 164.26 
-o\\¢éna to kill plur. obj. 23.22. 
-i\|#igo to oil, to grease; trans. 
with two objects, the direct object 
-L- standing for ‘‘ grease ’’ 
to accompany 135.20 
-o\\tuke to suck 
-tk to put down 
-0||*k to put away 177.6, to 
snow 42.1 
-xEm\o\|tk to stake 30.16 
-d\|¢g|akd to step (= to put 
down around) 240.29 
tk to put first = to begin 
to give away 
to stand sing. 
to stand 184.20 
-g|a/¢x to stand on, to strike 
191.20 
to fall down 
-d||¢x|amit to place upright 
48.5 
to make ready 
42.17 
-xEl||tx\uitck to get ready 


-d\tcin| 
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-tcam to hear 
-x||¢cimag to understand 165.16 
-/\|tcimag to hear 24.18 
-o|\¢céna to lay down 98.6 
-o||tcegLk* to be crosswise 266.13 
-gEl||\tcim to strike, to hit 66.4 
-tct to move on water 
-o||¢ct|tcu to go down river by 
canoe 277.3 
-o||¢ct|amit to push into water 
74.22 
-o||¢ctxom to finish 46.23 
naxE'|\tctxom to finish one’s 
own (breath), to faint 
-o||tcktc to wash 39.22 
-o||tsgat short 
-xEl|o||tex to observe 25.1 
-o||¢cxeEm to boil 23.4 
-c to be somewhere sing. 
-o||¢ to be 219.7 
-/|d||¢ to be in 151.3 
-k\d||¢ to be on 39.12 
to be ground 
39.18 
-o||c¢ to roast in ashes 185.4 
-o||c¢x to carry on back 114.20 
-¢g to take 
-o\|eg\am to take 134.1 
-o\|¢ge|Lx to take to water 
-x||¢g|am to take away 
to help728.6 
-x||¢g|a/|7z to play 17.4 
-o||sko\t¢ warm 174.14 
-ckta to search on beach 88.4 
-o||ck";z to turn over fire 
-'||nata on the other side, across 
-max~ tO miss something that is 
needed 
-o||naxL\atck to lose 43.17 
-o||naLx to wipe 
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-ni to tie (?) 
-k;é||ni|ako to tie around 253.2 
-x*||nz|ako to tie around 115.24 
-ngo to run sing. 
-xa||ngo to run 23.23 
-xa\tEngo to come running 28.3 
-o||ngo' mit to cause to run = 
to carry away 27.16 
-o||ngué to flutter 
-kE/ to see 
-E1||RE/ to see sing. obj. 115.1 
-*2||kz7 to see pl. obj. 66.11 
-ka to fly 
-0||26 to fly 
-t||ka to come flying 
-t\|ka|mam to arrive flying and 
coming 
-kim to say 
-gé’ Xa to swim 
-o||guéxa to swim 14.15 
-gEl||gé’xa|xé to swim across 
217.11 
gexé (-guéxé ?) to sweep 
-o||guéxé 172.5 
-ké to go home, to pass 
-x||2dtogohome 25.9, togopast 
-xa\t|\|kd to come home 212.2 
-ka ?) 
-o\|Rkd to order 129.29 
-gon another 
-x||kxué to throw away 17.11 
-o||kuman to look at 47.2 
-o||kuda to sharpen 15.21 
-gEta to pursue, to meet, 197.24, 
23.19 
-o||Rtzk to lie down on side 76.8 
-kto|\mit to take revenge on relative 
of a murderer 203.10 
-ktug to enslave 
-o||Rtc to carry 66.4 
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-ktcax (-gz'tcax) to cry 275.2 
-o||A¢can to hold in hand 271.10 
-o||Rtctkt roasted, done 134.10 
to roast 93.26 
-o||kc to harpoon 92.9 
-o||kct to see 217.22 
-o||&ct|am to go to see 187.10 
-o||&ct (probably the same as 
above) to carry 38.18 
-x\o||Rct? to lie down, to sleep 
76.20 
-xal\o||ketgo to throw down 16.8 
-o||A"tck to make net 95.4 
-o||A"Z to carry 129.19 
-t||A"z to bring 127.12 
-z||A"Z|am to arrive bringing 
67.6 
to tell 
to tell 37.17 
-x||A"Z|27 41.4 
-kLéwa to paddle 135.1 
-o||Azpa to miss 271.13 
-k;a to haul, to pull 
117.19 
-gat||k;a to haul here 
-k; OL to glue 
-a||g to meet 
-ga|||6m to arrive meeting 
117.24 
-a||gamt (-al|g|amit?) to look 
218.11 
-a||\gamst¢ to drink 
-1||gamx to shout 
-gana\it to lie 
-o||guna|ct to lie down 16.23 
-k\\gana\t¢t to lay on top of 
-o||guna’ to fall down 
-ga' yagt between 
-o||ga-7z large 
-géna orphan 
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to give food 

-/||"¢m to give food 

-t||/2m to come to give food 

-gé||goim 240.28 
-oya between 

-n\|dya to put between into 

172.20 
-a||‘oya|mit to leave meanwhile 
93-26 

-a||‘oya days = time between 
-a||*wéwu to invite 176.18 

-t||/2wux to invite here 41.6 
-a\|*wilx: to hit, to strike 65.12 
-a||*optit to sleep 255.16 
-a||*opk to steam on stones 97.25 
-a||got to bathe 

-x||*0¢ to bathe sing. 

-x||*dyu¢ to bathe pl. 
-a\|*d¢c/ to awaken sing. 

-a||*dyute/ toawaken pl. 137.23. 
-a||*onim to laugh at 184.3 


-a||gc to split wood 45.18 
to bite 100.13 
-a||gcti to be satiated 172.12 
-gla to count 
-gLa'x‘it to menstruate = to be 
counted 


-o||xun to drift, 200.7 
-o||xtk to steal 163.12 
to research 12.5 
-xg6 to be transformed 
-Xg 6|mit to transform 30.23 
-a||x transitive : to do ; intr.: to be- 
come, to be 
-||x|dm to arrive 
-a||x|otck to work = to begin 
to do 
-xauwe many 
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-xa@yal common man 
-xéna to stand pl., to place upright 
23.6 
-xéna|x‘it to stand pl. 235.19 
-xomem to show 41.2 
-gEn||xoten to help sing. 235.5 
-||exogte to invite 60.4 
-x6L,t dizzy 
-xoL; to finish 
-o||xtk to swim (fish) 63.13 
-xg|aka to surpass 245.13 
-a||xs to cut 
to move 
-o||/|a to move 
-x||/|Z to shake, zntr. 156.14 
-o||Z|a¢ck to lift 25.21 
-lap to dig 
@ -laxta next 
-o||/ERtc to roast 124.19 
-o||-xam to say to; trans. 13.17 
-LEmat next to last 
-La to sit, to remain 
-o||za\z¢ to be, to sit 22.10. 
-gEm||za\t¢ to wait for 128.5 
-xE'||La\it dead pl. 
-k||za\¢¢ to be in canoe 
-o||Za¢a to pull back 38.13 
-o||La’ta|x-it to fly about 269 
-Lkjtk crooked 
-o||zgat long 
-o||z/ (-o||Zg) to win, to surpass 
30.15 
-LgLa to strike 
-ge||Zgza to stab 89.1 
-xEl|d||zgza to hammer 
-xEl||LxElEm to eat 
-Z;ala foolish 
-L/E/Ex lean 
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ABORIGINAL REMAINS IN NEVADA AND UTAH 
By M. S. DUFFIELD 


It should be of interest to students of ethnology to learn of a 
new field that awaits exploration and study. The writer is a min- 
ing engineer by profession and not versed in ethnologic or archeo- 
logic research, consequently he made no study of the many evi- 
dences of former aboriginal occupancy which he encountered 
during an extended investigation of the mining possibilities of the 
country to be traversed by the new San Pedro, Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake Railroad ; yet it seems to be worth while to note a few 
observations in the hope that they may interest others with time 
and facilities for systematic study of the remains encountered. 

The field noted lies mainly in Lincoln county, Nevada, and in 
Washington county, Utah; it is quite accessible either from the 
Santa Fé Railroad system or from Salt Lake City via the new San 
Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad as far as its present 
terminus, Calientes, thence by stage to Las Vegas ranch. Or if one 
goes by the Santa Fé, the main line is left at Blake, San Bernardino 
county, California, whence he proceeds northward on a spur to 
Manvel, thence by stage to Las Vegas ranch. The stage distance 
is about the same by either route. Manvel, Good Springs, and Las ° 
Vegas ranch form good stopping places. 

In Spring mountains, a monoclinic block-tilting of enormous 
thicknesses of red sandstones (Devonian) and limestones, there are 
numerous aboriginal remains to be studied. On the higher slopes 
of the mountain are many mescal-pits and old dwelling places in 
the cavernous limestone bluffs. The cavities have been formed by 
erosion along shear zones and fracture planes. About many of 
these are found fragments of pottery, stone implements, etc. No 
one has ever investigated them and little is known about them. 


There are only two small ranches in the entire Las Vegas valley, 
and the ranchmen know only what they see in crossing the moun- 
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tains by an old trail. Nor have many prospectors ever been over 
the range. 

The strata of the main axis of Spring mountains, contrary to the 
rule of the Great Basin ranges, dip to the west; thus the eastern 
face of the range presents a precipitous front, in which the red sand- 
stones, graywacke, and limestones can be readily distinguished. In 
the southern end of the range the red sandstone rises from the 
level of the mesa toward the north, reaching a perpendicular height 
of about 2,000 feet opposite Cottonwood Springs, an abandoned 
ranch at the base of the great red bluff. Above this red sandstone 
rise gray sandstones for about 1,200 feet, forming precipitous bluffs 
similar to those of the red sandstone ; and lastly above this gray- 
wacke tower are imposing strata of limestone which culminate 
toward the north in Charleston peak (13,000 feet). Although the 
mountain presents a formidable appearance from the valley, when 
once the sandstone cliffs are surmounted, which is done by ascend- 
ing favorable cajions, the upper limestone areas are easily traversed. 

But by far the most interesting data for ethnological study are 
the picture-writings that occur so numerously in the faces of the 
bluffs. Particularly are they noticeable in the red standstone. 
These cliffs have been elevated by orogenic movements from the 
level of the mesa along some grand line of faulting, and the friction 
caused by this elevation has resulted in large, smooth faces in the 
cliffs. The slickened surfaces of these spaces have resisted erosion 
and presented favorable opportunity for primitive man to perpetuate 
his records. In many cases the picture-writings are so high up the 
face of the bluff that it seems as though they had been made only 
by means of lowering from the heights above, a not inconsiderable 
undertaking. Higher up in the white sandstone strata there are 
similar inscriptions, but their meaning must remain unknown until 
some student of aboriginal petroglyphs deciphers them. 

As may be judged by their name, Spring mountains have numer- 
ous springs, but these are rare in the neighboring desert region ; in 
fact, these mountains afford the only water within sixty miles to the 
east and for great distances to the south and west. The greaterf 
elevations are covered with a dense growth of pifion, the nuts of 
which were no doubt a great luxury. The cliffs and precipitous 
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heights afford shelter from wind and storm. At the base of the 
mountains the dry arroyos are thickly grown with mesquite and 
mescrew brush, which affords edible beans. In fact there not only 
is evidence that the mountains were long peopled, but every reason 
that they should have been. 

Not far from Spring mountains, in the igneous region to the 
southeast, and also farther south in the western foothills of Provi- 
dence mountains, are several producing turquoise properties. In 
every case the discovery of these was due to the finding of old pits 
and workings, near which many stone implements have been found. 
Chalchihuitl and calaite, the minerals so greatly prized by the Aztecs 
and by the Pueblo tribes of New Mexico and Arizona, are found 
here in paying quantities. 

Along the cliffs of Virgin river southward to the Rio Colorado 
and northward to the Mormon settlements are found a few picture- 
writings ; but the Spring Mountain region affords the largest area 
for the ethnologist, as well as the least known. In the summer 
the climate is too hot for successful investigation, except in the 
higher levels of Charleston mountain, but the early spring months, 


or the fall, should be favorable seasons for exploration. There are 
easy stage routes to Las Vegas ranch, and the new San Pedro, Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad will pass within eight miles of 
some of the best picture-writings. The possibilities of the field 
seemed to me to be such as to warrant systematic investigation. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Where did Life begin? A Brief Inquiry as to the Probable Place of 
Beginning and the Natural Courses of Migration therefrom of the 
Flora and Fauna of the Earth. A Monograph. By GiLBert HIL- 
TON SCRIBNER. New edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1903. 

This little book, which first appeared in 1883, is now republished 
without change except a new preface and a short appendix. The polar 
origin of life is so obvious a corollary from the nebular hypothesis that 
Kant or Laplace ought to have been the first to suggest it. It is possible 
that Buffon, who seems really to have been the first to propose it, in 1788, 
may have reached the idea through Kant’s Zheory of the Heavens, pub- 
lished in 1755. The strange thing is that the great biological thinkers, 
such as Huxley, Haeckel, and Herbert Spencer, did not at least discuss 
it. Professor Marsh in his presidential address to the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at Saratoga in 1879, gave it a pass- 
ing mention as confirmed by paleontological discoveries in America. 
This was about all the attention that the theory received down to the date 
of the first edition of this book. For the question of the origin of the 
flora and fauna of Europe, Asia, and America, which has indeed been 
long discussed and their migration from the arctic regions virtually proved, 
is quite a different question, as is also that of the southward migration of 
the human race, which has also been under discussion for about twenty 
years. 

To any one who is convinced that the earth was once too hot to sup- 
port life and gradually cooled down to its present state, there is no escape 
from the conclusion that life-supporting conditions first made their appear- 
ance at the poles. It would be rather gratuitous to maintain that, not- 
withstanding this, life did not in reality begin until such conditions had 
reached some lower latitude. It is much more rational to suppose that 
life began at the same time and place that the conditions favorable to it 
first made their appearance. Of the time we know very little, but the 
place was certainly at one pole or the other, and ultimately at both poles. 
And here arises a somewhat disquieting element for the confirmed mon- 
ogenist. If life began at both poles, we certainly have two independent 
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series, and as there is practically no possibility that a north-pole type 
should be identical with a south-pole type, there must exist at least two 
great lines of descent for both the animal and the vegetable world. As 
to the former, if we assume that the vertebrate type coming down from 
the Vermes through Amphioxus, was a north-pole type, why may not the 
molluscan or the crustacean type be a south-pole type? As regards plants 
the case is more obscure, but it is at least a fair hypothesis that the 
remarkable ‘‘Glossopteris flora’’ of the southern hemisphere that 
flourished in late Paleozoic and early Mesozoic time, may have originated 
at the south pole. 

As regards the polar, or at least northern origin of the human race, 
the readers of the Anthropologist do not need to have their attention 
called to the articles of the Marquis Saporta, based chiefly on the facts 
brought forward by De Mortillet, which appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes in 1883, nor to the address of Prof. Edward S. Morse before the 
Section of Anthropology of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1884. But Mr Scribner has not ignored the human 
aspect of the question, though this, like the rest of the book, is purely 
theoretical, and no facts whatever are adduced. This is not a criticism 
of the book. In fact it is one of the beauties of it. The book is not 
large enough to record the facts, and its style and character would have 
been changed, I had almost said spoiled, by their introduction. Any 
one who reads the book can see that the author’s head was full of facts, 
and that all he was trying to do was to reason from a store of facts to 
certain large conclusions. ‘Those who speak disrespectfully of this 
method are often unable to make any use of their facts, however many 
they may possess. I do not hesitate to say that, if approached in the 
proper spirit, pages 51 to 53 of this book may be read with profit by all 
anthropologists. LESTER F. Warp. 


A Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age. By CHARLES H. Reap. 
British Museum. Printed by order of the Trustees. London: 1904. 
8°, 160 pp., 148 figs. 

This is a sequel to the volume published in 1902, under the title 
Stone Age Guide. ‘The present book is devoted to remains in England, 
but it illustrates also the connections with the Continent. Again, the 
Bronze Age stands between the Iron Age on the hither side and the Stone 
Age on the far side. Well does the author say that metallurgy was the 
most important step in human progress between the invention of fire- 
making and the development of steam and electricity. The arguments 
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for a Copper Age preceding the Bronze are carefully examined and found 
wanting. Quite as futile are attempts to find a very ancient Iron Age as 
compared with Bronze. In this connection Dr Walter Hough makes the 
suggestion that in his explorations in Arizona he found that the confined 
heat in the potters’ kilns has been sufficient to fuse and distort the clay 
and produce vitreous slag. The heating of pit ovens for roasting roots 
was another devise for intensifying heat, and pit furnaces were well known 
to ancient bronze-workers. However the combination of copper and tin 
may have been brought about, it was not a sudden discovery. Mr Read 
follows this earliest metallurgy throughout Britain, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Denmark, the Russian Empire, Italy, 
Spain, Egypt and the eastern Mediterranean, Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
China, as illustrated in the marvelous collections of the British Museum, 
in myriad forms of tools and weapons, vessels and utensils, jewelry and 
insignia, trappings and vehicles. In the introductory chapter, after re- 
viewing the first appearance of metals in human industry, Mr Read 
takes up the ethnology of ancient peoples inhabiting those parts of the 
world with which the British Isles and the adjacent countries are most 
intimately connected. After reviewing the Aryan question and deciding 
upon Ripley’s Alpine race as the one that forced the Aryan language 
upon the aboriginal inhabitants of Europe, the author examines the graves 
and their contents for evidence, with the following conclusions: Bronze 
was introduced into the southern counties of England from the continent ; 
in the mounds only the simplest tools and weapons occur ; the Phoenicians 
probably obtained tin from Cornwall 1500-1200 B. C.; 1800 B. C. isa 
probable date for the beginning of bronze in Great Britain and Ireland. 
At the close of the introduction Mr Read presents an interesting exam- 
ple of bringing historical chronology and early culture history together 
in the establishment of probable dates. The bulk of the volume is de- 
voted to the description and illustration of specimens in the cases. 
O. T. Mason. 


Comparative Philology. A Comparison between Semitic and American 
Languages with a Map and Illustrations. By ARNOLD M. LEEs- 
BERG, Dr. Juris. Leyden, 1903. Late E. J. Brill. 8°, pp. i-viii, 
1-83. 


In these days of exact philological science, it is difficult to under- 
stand how such a work as this was permitted to see the light. The title 
alone would be sufficient to make competent philologists look askance, 
but when the contents are carefully examined, the reader is lost in won- 
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der that a man trained in an exact branch of learning (a doctor juris! ) 
should venture to bring forward such wild comparisons as Dr Leesberg 
has done. The book deserves notice only as a philological curiosum. 

In his introduction (pages 1-15) the author gives a rambling and 
pitifully inadequate account of the Colla (formally known as Aymara), 
Khetsua, Chiapanec, Mayan, Taino-Carib, and Chukchee languages, de- 
voting but a single page to each. He dismisses the idioms of North 
America with the remark (page 15): ‘‘ As to North America, different 
languages have been considered, but race similarities are to be found, the 
many migrations through the immense territories not having favoured 
lasting settlements. It is well known that all these tribes originated in 
Central America, moving northward.’’ This last statement is quite in 
keeping with the general tone of the book. 

It is in his comparative dictionary, however, that the author really 
exceeds all canons of true linguistic science. He discusses here about 
nine hundred words representing some twelve hundred Semitic compounds, 
comparing American words selected at random, chiefly from six distinct 
languages, with supposed Hebrew-Aramaic equivalents. The utter futil- 
ity of any such attempts to connect American with Asiatic languages will 
be seen from the following examples, which really need little comment : 
On page 22 he compares Khetsua #afiuk, Chiapanec nasungi, with Ara- 
maic tanik(d), ‘baby.’ He compares the Colla sori, Khetsua 
with Hebrew xa@ric, ‘gold’; the Taino-Carib dana, dauna, with 
Hebrew dinian, ‘building,’ ‘house.’ These examples I have pur- 
posely chosen because there is a faint (of course accidental) simi- 
larity between some of the words. When, however, we compare the 
following, we see how far the author has wandered afield in his vain 
search for word similarities: Colla fay/a, Khetsua pay//a, Hebrew 
pur, ‘pot’ (?); does he mean the stem from which comes /’é, 
‘turban’? Colla sarcha-hata, Khetsua chura, Hebrew zardak, tard, 
‘reject’?' I think these examples are sufficient to demonstrate the 
method of the work. 

The author’s chief conclusions (page 83) are as sadly amusing as are 
the rest of his statements. I. ‘‘ The unity of the American peoples may 
be demonstrated by their languages.’’ II. ‘‘The Maya, Colla and 
Khetsua languages . . . show a greater resemblance with the Semitic 
ones than with any other old linguistic family.’’ 

It is hardly necessary to point out that sporadic resemblances in 
vocabulary between languages belonging to groups far apart from each 
other are no evidence whatever as to interrelationship, even when these 


1 Hebrew zara and fara — ‘scatter’ and ‘ sprinkle’, never ‘ reject.’ 
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resemblances are really striking and not forced, as is the case with so 
many of those cited by Dr Leesberg. A propos of this, why did he not 
cite the Khetsua first personal pronoun “oka ‘I,’ as being cognate with 
the Hebrew anoki ? Here was a good opportunity lost! Sporadic simi- 
larities of this sort are not uncommon. ‘Thus we have Mandshu shun = 
Eng. sua ! Mandshu sengi = Latin sanguts ‘blood’; Khetsua ¢nf7 ‘sun’; 
munay ‘love’; veypud great’ = Sanscrit indra, manyu, vipula.* In the 
same way there are occasional accidental resemblances between Hebrew 
and Celtic. Thus, Irish /eaca ‘cheek,’ Hebrew /‘xi ‘jawbone’ ! All 
this proves nothing at all, because sound etymology has little to do with 
sound itself, but with certain fixed laws which must be carefully studied 
in every individual language and language-group. Even the most casual 
observer of the Khetsua postpositional polysynthetic noun system must be 
convinced at once that this idiom is radically different from the preposi- 
tional inflexional Semitic noun. Compare the following Khetsua para- 
digm : 

Nom. hatun rumi ‘big stone’ (hatun ‘big’ rum? ‘stone’). 

Gen. hatun rumij. 

Dat. hatun rumipaj. 

Acc. hatun rumita. 

Illat. hatun rumiman. 

Ablat. hatun rumimanta.’ 

Dr Leesberg’s book is only another futile attempt to show a race 
relationship between the American Indians and the ancient Hebrews, 
although he disclaims the theory that the American aborigines were the 
Ten Lost Tribes. It is a pity that the author ever undertook such a task 
without first seeking competent philological advice. Finally, it may be 
stated that his English throughout the entire work is nearly as faulty as 
are his philological conclusions. J. DyNELEY PRINCE. 


Metallic Ornaments of the New York Indians. By Wi.u1aM M. BEavu- 
CHAMP. (Bulletin of the New York State Museum, No. 73. Arche- 
ology, No. 8.) Albany: 1903. 8°, 111 pp., 36 pl., 414 figures. 
Dr Beauchamp gives in this, the latest of his publications, numerous 

figures of ornaments made from brass, iron, copper, bronze, pewter, and 

silver. The different types illustrated comprise a variety of objects, which 
afford ample materials for speculation concerning fashions in jewelry 
among the American Indians after first contact with the whites during the 


1Compare Humboldt, 7rave/s, Eng. transl., 1, p. 322, and Sayce, Sczence of Lan- 


guage, 1, pp. 148-9. 
2 Compare Middendorf, Die Keshua Sprache, p. 59. 
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colonial period. The monograph furnishes much food for thought to the 
student of archeology, and contains a great deal of information for the 
general reader relating to the manners and customs as well as to the orna- 
mentation of the American Indian to the beginning of the last century. 
The hundred pages of text are replete with references to colonial publica- 
tions, most of which are practically inaccessible to the general reader. 
Both the medals and the coins indicate the period covered to have begun 
with the first contact of the Caucasian and Indian races, and even in their 
absence the figures would support the same belief. Wire wristlets and 
bangles or tinklers of copper or other metal are illustrated by the side of 
brass bells and arm-bands, or wristlets are shown with head-bands of silver 
which, judging from their appearance, were made quite recently. Very 
primitive beads of copper of different types are shown with tubes of the 
same metal ; the first of these may be ancient, the latter are possibly quite 
modern. Animal figures and gorgets remind one of the precolumbian 
period, while the sacred medals speak with equal strength of the sacrifices 
made by the Jesuits to aid in the conversion of the heathen. Ear-rings 
remind us of ornamentation equally as strongly as do the bronze finger- 
rings inscribed with sacred emblems, and the crosses and crucifixes of 
brass and silver are suggestive of the priest and the convent. Brooches 
of all kinds, emblematic, artistic, and religious, are impressive reminders 
of the variety in colonial life, and with the Indian this type of ornament 
was probably one of the most popular, since it enabled him to readily 
hold together his skin clothing and at the same time to exhibit an orna- 
ment which, as shown here, evinced his artistic appreciation. 

A study of these early designs is necessary to a proper appreciation of 
the difference between aboriginal and European workmanship, and though 
another writer has made reference to these brooches in a highly poetic 
vein, Dr Beauchamp certainly affords us a good opportunity to study the 
subject seriously. 

It were hardly fair to close our review of this very deserving work with- 
out again expressing regret that the illustrations are not of a more satis- 
factory character. JosepH D. McGuire. 


The Arapaho Sun Dance: The Ceremony of the Offerings Lodge. By 
GerorGE A. Dorsey, Curator, Department of Anthropology. Field 
Columbian Museum, Publication 75 ; Anthropological Series, Volume 
IV. Chicago: 1903. 8°, xii, 228 pages, 137 plates. 


In this volume is given for the first time a full account of the 
elaborate and composite ceremony popularly known as the ‘‘ Sun Dance.”’ 
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The account is compiled from the author’s notes taken while attending 
the ceremony among the Arapaho in 1891 and 1892, when he was per- 
mitted ‘‘ to witness the secret as well as the public rites without inter- 
ference.’ These observations were supplemented later by explanations 
made by the ‘‘ Director of the Dance,’’ to whom and to other ‘active 
participants’’ Dr Dorsey makes cordial acknowledgment in his intro- 
ductory note. 

The difficulties attendant upon the task of setting forth so involved a 
ceremony as the ‘*‘ Sun Dance’’ can best be appreciated by those who 
have made similar efforts, and for the success achieved in the present 
instance the author is to be congratulated. The work bears testimony to 
Dr Dorsey’s energy and perseverance and to his appreciation of the value 
of a careful observation of details. ‘The book is a noteworthy contribution 
to the study of the so-called ‘‘ Plains Indians.’’ 

The author has divided his account into fifteen parts or sections. 

The first contains the scant bibliography of the ceremony. ‘The following 
six sections deal with the preliminaries, the articles used, the participants, 
the time, and the assemblage. Section vill gives an index of the rites 
and duties appointed for each of the eight days and nights of the 
‘‘dance.’’ In section 1x the ceremony is given in detail and covers 125 
pages of text; it is illustrated with 103 photographic reproductions and 
two colored drawings. Section x is devoted to the exposition of the 
designs painted on the dancers; these are reproduced in 22 colored 
figures and 10 photographic half-tones. The next three sections deal 
with some of the phases of the ceremony ; section x1, with the relation of 
the Transferrer to the Lodge-maker’s wife ; section xu, with the Offer- 
ings Lodge songs, and section x11 with Torture. In section xiv the 
social side of the ceremony is presented and three children’s games are 
noted. The account closes with section xv, the ‘‘ Sun Dance’’ myths, 
of which two are recounted — ‘‘ The Origin’’ and the ‘ Little Star.’’ 
_ It is impossible within the limits of a review to give an analysis of 
the ceremony ; its composite character forbids, for in it are interwoven 
parts or fragments of older ceremonials which embody phases of beliefs as 
to the relation of man to the cosmos, both as to the giving and to the 
maintaining of life, as well as other ceremonies which pertain to man’s 
social relation to man. Nevertheless, the ‘*‘ Dance’’ has a well-devised 
form and orderly structure, and throughout all its complexity the funda- 
mental idea and teaching — namely, the existence of an unseen power 
within the cosmos which controls the events of man’s life and with which 
man has direct relations—are never lost sight of, but are kept con- 
stantly before the participants and the spectators. 
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‘« The Sun Dance,’’ to quote Dr Dorsey’s words, ‘‘is performed in 
compliance with a vow, . . . in the nature of a pledge, that the speaker 
will make provision for the erection of the lodge for the proper per- 
formance of the ceremony if the Man Above will grant him his wish in 
regard to some particular matter.’’ The occasions on which such vows 
are made are sickness, lunacy, dreams, personal danger, etc., and several 
instances showing the circumstances under which such vows have been 
made are given. The author points out that the ceremony ‘‘ may not be 
considered as a healing ceremony, nor is sickness believed to be cured ’’ 
by its performance, for ‘‘ the performance of the ceremony is carried on 
just the same, even though the individual (in whose behalf the vow was 
made) should not recover.’’ The fact that the denial of the man’s 
petition or wish, which was the cause of the vow, could not affect his 
obligation to fulfill his vow, presents a view of man’s relation to the 
unseen powers which should be kept in mind by the student when con- 
sidering some of the symbolic acts of this ceremony. 

Among the objects used in the ‘* Dance’’ is the one spoken of as the 
Sacred Wheel; while its use is not confined to this ceremony, it being 
tribal property, yet it so epitomizes the cosmic symbolism of the ‘‘ Dance,’’ 
in which it plays an important part, that it may be well to quote from the 
description given. It ‘‘is about eighteen inches in diameter, . . . made 
of a rectangular piece of wood; one end. . . tapers like the tail of a 
serpent, the other . . . represents a serpent’s head, . . . near which 

. are several wrappings of blue beads. . . . At four opposite sides of 
the Wheel are incised designs, two . . . in the form of crosses, the other 
two resembling the conventionalized thunder bird. . . . Attached by 
. . . buckskin thongs are four complete sets of the tail feathers of -an 
eagle. . . . The inside of the Wheel is painted red, . . . the periphery 
is stained black. Concerning the symbolism of the Wheel a considerable 
amount of information was obtained, which, however, may not be re- 
garded as complete or entirely satisfactory. . . . The disc itself repre- 
sents the sun, while the actual band of wood represents a tiny water snake, 
called henige, and which is said to be found in rivers, in lakes, near ponds 
and in buffalo wallows. Later in the ceremony, this lake or pool of 
sweet water is represented, while near by, on a forked stick, is the owner 
of the pool, a little bird. . . . The blue beads about the neck of the snake 
represent the sky or heavens. . . . The four inside markings (Aitann‘) 
on the Wheel represent the Four-Old-Men who are frequently addressed 
in the ceremony and who stand watching and guarding the inhabitants 
of this world. . . . The Four-Old-Men are also spoken of as the Thunder- 
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bird, . . . and in their keeping is the direction of the winds of the earth. 

. . They are Summer, Winter, Day and Night, who, though they travel 
in single file, yet are considered as occupying the four cardinal points. 
. . . Hitanni is also applied to certain markings, . . . the meaning of 
which is given variously as the four elements of life, the four courses, the 
four divides. . . . The four clusters of feathers represent the Four-Old- 
Men, the feathers collectively . . . the Thunderbird which gives rain. 
The Wheel . . . may be said to be symbolic of the creation of the world, 

. the sun, earth, the sky, the water and the wind. In the Sun Dance 
dramatization the Wheel itself is represented in the person of. . . the 
Transferrer.’’ 

Although the ceremony takes place as the result of a vow made by a 
single person, its performance involves the entire tribe. The Star society 
leads in many of the preparatory acts and during the ‘‘ Dance’’ the 
warrior societies lend their aid. The active participants are divided into 
four groups: First, the chief priest, who personates the sun ; a woman, 
the Peace Keeper, who personates the Moon ; the keeper of the straight- 
stem-pipe. Second, the director, who personates the Arapaho tribe ; the 
assistant director ; the woman director ; these three were assisted by five 
pupils or neophytes. Third, The Lodge Maker of the Sun Dance, the 
one who had made the vow; his wife, who personates the Maid; the 


Transferrer, who had been the Lodge Maker of the preceding Dance and 
is spoken of as the Grandfather of the Lodge Maker ; a woman who per- 
sonates the earth, and is called the Grandmother of the Lodge Maker’s 
wife. Fourth, all those who fast and dance during the ceremony ; 
twenty-five persons formed this group in the Dance witnessed by the 
author. 


The first four days of the ceremony are devoted to preparatory rites 
held in secret within a tent set up to the west of the center of the wide 
camp-circle ; during the last four days the public Dance takes place in 
a circular enclosure which has been ceremonially prepared in the center 
of the encampment. 

Of the details of this elaborate ceremony no mention can be made ; 
its cosmic character is evidenced in many of the rites incident to the acts 
of preparation and also in those of the Dance itself. Much of the sym- 
bolism mentioned in connection with the Wheel reappears in the move- 
ments and in the decorations of the dancers. 

The benefit derived from the ceremony by those who take part in the 
rite and endure the long fasts and the stress of the Dance, is through the 
opening to them of the straight road wherein they and their families may 
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walk protected from disease and from sorrow, while the gathering of the 
people in the interest of a common religious belief promoted tribal unity 
and strength and also afforded opportunity for social interchange and 
pleasure. 

In so full an account as that given by Dr Dorsey, one cannot but re- 
gret the omission of the songs, both words and music, from their stated 
place in different parts of a ceremony —an omission the more to be re- 
gretted because of the important place that music fills in all phases of 
Indian life. ‘Through song the Indian gives expression to emotions that 
are manifested in no other way, consequently the omission from the 
record of a ceremony of its attendant songs leaves a blank that seriously 
injures the integrity of the portrayal. 

The term used in the various prayers of the rite and translated ‘‘ Man 
Above’’ would seem to imply that the Arapaho attributed personality to 
the unseen power. While research has shown that the Indian’s concep- 
tion of this power is more or less anthropomorphic, it has been equally 
demonstrated that this conception has never, so far as known, crystallized 
into the idea of personality. The term ‘‘ Man Above’”’ raises the inter- 
esting question as to the exact nature of the Arapaho belief on this 
subject. 

It is doubtful if the relationship between the myths, given in section 
xv, and the ceremony is so close as the heading of the section would 
imply. Among other considerations which might be mentioned in this 
connection is the fact that they do not adequately explain the underlying 
motive of the rite, while they play about some of the details of the cere- 
mony in picturesque fashion. 

To one who, like the reviewer, witnessed the Sun Dance more than 
twenty years ago, making all allowance for the difference of tribal version, 
the picture presented in this volume shows how rapidly aboriginal color is 
fading from Indian life, even from the sacred ceremonies, and it marks 
the importance of gleaning in the ethnological field while yet something 
of the past remains. ALICE C, FLETCHER. 


Annual Archeological Report. 1903. Being part of Appendix to the 
Report of the Minister of Education. Ontario. Toronto: 1904. 
8°, 150 pp., ills. : 

In this his latest report Mr David Boyle has added another to the 
series of valuable contributions to Canadian archeology, published under 
the auspices of the Minister of Education. In addition to twenty pages 
devoted to a résumé of Museum accessions made during the year, there 
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are more than a hundred pages of illustrated text covering an interesting 
discussion of American archeology and technology, which cannot fail to be 
of value to students on both sides of the Atlantic. The illustrations show 
an improvement on those in the earlier reports, but they do not yet attain 
that degree of excellence which is rather expected in scientific publica- 
tions of the present day. 

The origin and workmanship of the effigy stone pipes and of those of 
clay are fully discussed by Mr Boyle, who argues that they are mostly 
ancient, and by others who hold the contrary view. A number of illus- 
trations of partly finished pipes add greatly to our knowledge of aboriginal 
technology. It is believed that Mr Boyle’s reports have given the fullest 
information concerning pipes that we possess from any single locality in 
America. Copper and bone implements are also interestingly treated as 
to origin, age, and type. But one of the most valuable features of the 
report is that which pertains to aboriginal village sites, their location, 
characteristics, and contents; these are enumerated by definite modern 
survey maps, on which one may rely for data regarding the subject. This 
opens up a subject deserving of the most careful attention by archeologists 
throughout the continent, for the time is already at hand when, owing to 
increase in population and the tillage of cultivable lands, much that would 
be valuable to early history is now annually obliterated by the plow. Mr 
Boyle and the Museum which he represents deserve great credit for inau- 
gurating this most laudable work. JosEpH D. McGuire. 
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Ahlenius (K.) Kaffe, te och rérsocker, de- 
ras ursprungliga hem och viktigaste pro- 
duktionsomraden. (Ymer, Stockholm, 
1903, XXIII, 243-268, 2 maps.) Treats 
of the original homes of coffee, tea, and 
cane-sugar, and their principal centers of 
production. Arabia was probably the 
place where coffee was first cultivated, 
Africa possibly the home of the coffee- 
tree. The original home of tea may 
have been in Assam or southwestern 
China. The sugar-cane was native to 
some part of northeastern Hindustan or 
Assam, as Ritter thought. 


Anutchin (D. N.) O zadachach’ i meto- 
dach’ antropologii. (Russk. Antrop. 
Zhur., Moskva, 1902, 111, No. 1, 62- 
88; 13 figs.) General discussion of the 
problems and methods of anthropology, 
with reference to the question of the vari- 
ability of races, the rdle of sociological- 
anthropological factors, etc. (Ranke, 
Ripley, Broca, Livi, etc., are drawn 
upon for maps. ) 


gleichend-anatomische Untersuchungen 
iiber die Ohrmuskulatur verschiedener 
Saugetiere. (Anat. Anz., Jena, 1903, 
XXIV, 33-74, 14 figs.) Treats of ear- 
musculature of horse, cow, sheep, goat, 
deer, swine, rabbit, etc., with bibliog- 
raphy. The muscles of the human ear 
correspond not to individual rauscles of 
the animal ear, but to groups of these. 
The high degree of reduction carries with 
it the abolition of the ability to move the 
ear. 


nification de la capacité cranienne. 
(L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1903, XIV, 
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267-294, 9 tables.) After discussing the 
data of Barnard Davis, Flower, Broca and 
Topinard, Pearson and Lee, Manouvrier, 
Fawcett, etc., Dr Beddoe gives the re- 
sults of his special study of 526 heads 
(estimation of capacity from circumfer- 
ence) of living individuals, chiefly from 
various parts of the British Isles, of 
whom at least 60 are men of ‘superior 
intellectuality.’’ The conclusion reached 
is that ‘‘an evident correlation exists be- 
tween head volume and _ intellectual 
power.”’ 


Colareau (E.) Le probléme scientifique 


dune langue artificielle. Fondements 
et progrés de l’Esperanto. (Rev. gén. 
d. Sciences, Paris, 1903, XIV, 947-958. ) 
Gives general account of the nature and 
progress of ‘‘ Esperanto,’’ put forward 
by Dr Zamenhoff as an international 
language. The Esperantist literature 
comprises more than 150 works, includ- 
ing a translation of Yam/et by the father 
of this Latinophile speech. 


Baum (//r) und Kirsten (47) Ver- Coupin(H.) Les funérailles singuliéres, 


(Rev. Scientif., Paris, 1903, 4° s., XX, 
621-628.) Treats of funeral rites and 
customs among the Bagas-Foreth of 
French Guinea, the Australians, New 
Caledonians, New Hebrideans, Malac- 
can negritos, Mincopis, Congo negroes, 
Zambezan Banyai, Makwas, Katfi:s, 
Khevsurs of the Caucasus, Ostiaks, 
Hindus, Todas, Ainus of Japan, Cam- 
bodians, Tibetans, Samoyeds, Kalmucks, 
Giliaks, Mongols, Sakalavas and Hovas 
of Madagascar, etc. 


Beddoe (J.) De l’évaluation et de la sig- | Feindel (E.) Le gigantisme chez l’homme. 


(Rev. gén. d. Sciences, Paris, 1903, 
XIV, 209-216, 7 figs.) General discus- 
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sion of giantism based on Brissaud and 
Meige. Two chief types are recognized, 
the infantile and the acromegalic with 
numerous intermediary varieties. The 


coexistence of infantilism and giantism is | 
not rare. Giantism is acromegaly of the | 
period of growth proper ; acromegaly is | 


giantism of the period of completed 
growth. Macrosomia may occur at any 
age and giantism may be quite transitory ; 
the latter is often the case with adoles- 
cents. 


Flashman (F. F.) External features of | 


the brain of a microcephalic idiot show- 
ing absence of corpus callosum. (Rep. 
Pathol. Lab. Lun. Dept. N.S. W. Gov., 
Sydney, 1903, I, 1-18, 10 pl.) Detailed 
description of brain (wt. 554.25 gr.) of 
male idiot aged 17 years, died of diph- 
theria. 

Friedrich (Dr) Einige kartographische 
Aufgaben in der Wirtschaftsgeographie. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, 69- 
72, 85-87.) Author outlines for accom- 
paniment of distribution-map his four 
economic stages : Animal, instinct, tradi- 
tion, science, which correspond to the 
four ‘‘culture-stages of Vierkandt. The 
use of maps is emphasized. He holds 
that a true picture of the internal condi- 
tion of man is given by the outward 
expression in economy of the process of 
growing freedom from the restraint of 
nature. 


Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Considerazioni 
antropologiche sull infantilismo e con- 
clusioni relative all’origine delle varieta 
umane. (Monit. Zool., Firenze, 1903, 
XIV, repr. pp. 21.) Discusses the anthro- 
pological characters of ‘‘ infantilism,”’ 
the so-called ‘‘ infantilism ’’ of woman, 
and the origin of human varieties, with 
references to recent studies of Manouv- 
rier, Godin, Papillault, etc. The author 
agrees with Manouvrier and Topinard 
in attributing the ‘‘ female defic?t’’ (e. 
g. in brain-weight) to the less active 
life of woman. Woman is, somatically, 
less primitive and conservative and more 
variable than man and her so-called 
‘¢infantilism’’ is a chimera. The fixa- 


tion of somatic characters in the higher | 
races is of recent origin and in spite of | 


invariability of cranial form, they are 
relatively young, having been really 
species in process of formation. 


—— Sulla plasticita delle variéta umane. 
(Ibid., 158-167.) Holds that a certain 
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plasticity (shown in the proportion of dif- 
ferent skull-types, etc.) exists in the 
Eurasian and Mediterranean varieties of 
mankind. Argues against the theory 
of Boas (followed by Fishberg) that no 
new type can arise through mingling of 
two different types. 


La maggiore variabilita della donna 
dimostrata col metodo Camerano, coeffi- 
ciente somatico. (Ibid., 294-304.) 
From the examination by the method of 
the ‘‘ somatic coefficient ’’ of 55 male and 
55 female bodies of Bolognese, the author 
finds that the variability of the latter is 
much greater as to lower limbs, con- 
siderably greater as to width of shoul- 
ders, and somewhat greater as to upper 
limbs. By reason of her greater varia- 
bility woman has an advantageous re- 
serve of plasticity, which is lacking to 
man. The morphologic superiority of 
woman, if it exists, removes her even 
more from the infantile condition than is 
man. ‘The ‘superiority ’’ of infantilism 
rests on an equivoque. 


—— Crani e mandiboli di Sumatra. (A. 
d. Soc. Rom. di Antrop., 1903, IX, 
repr. 64 pp., 5 figs.) Describes in de- 
tail, with tables of measurements, etc., 
10 maleand 4 female crania and man- 
dibles from Sumatra, now in the Museum 
of Prehistory and Ethnography, Rome. 
They represent a mixed race with abun- 
dant Malayoid elements. The skele- 
ton of the face exhibits also ‘‘ Indone- 
sian’? features. Hindu and Chinese 
traces are also, perhaps, discernible. In 
these skulls the bones of the face are 
very important. Robustness of the 
masticatory apparatus and volume of 
mandible are in evidence, signs of mor- 
phologic inferiority. The capacity of the 
female crania ranges 1095-1405 and of 
the male 1235-1635 cm., the cephalic 
indices 80-90.2 and 71.5-92.9 respec- 
tively. 


La posizione del bregma nel cranio 
del ‘‘ Pithecanthropus erectus’’ e la 
tendenza neo-monogenista in Germania. 
(Ibid., 1904, X, repr. 21 pp.) Discusses 
the arguments of Schwalbe, Macnamara, 
and Manouvrier as to the position of breg- 
ma in the cranium of the P2thecanthro- 
pus erectus, accepting the opinion of the 
last. The neo-monogenistic view is re- 
presented by Klaatsch, Schoetensack, 
Alsberg, etc., who favor ‘‘an autono- 
mous precocious evolution of the human 
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stock, eliminating the anthropoids from 
the series of our ascendants.’’ On the 
other side is Manouvrier who upholds 
the earlier theory of the anthropoid ori- 
gin of man. In Germany polygenism 
can hardly make proselytes. Giuffrida- 
Ruggeri has elsewhere discussed the 
Pithecanthropus and the gibbon as prob- 
able ancestors of man. 


Goerth (A.) Das sittliche Gefiihl beim 
m&nnlichen und beim weiblichen Ge- 
schlecht. (Die Deutsche Schule, Leip- 
zig, 1903, Vil, 166-174.) General 
discussion. Concludes that women are 
not ‘‘ political animals’’ like men, and 
consequently should not be placed above 
the latter in office. 


Hall(G.S.) The relations between lower 
and higher races. Proc. Mass. Hist. 
Soc., Boston, 1903, 2 S., XVII, 4-13.) 
Treats of extermination, contamination 
by the touch of civilization, effects of dis- 
ease, colonization, etc. Appeals for the 
preservation of the lower races as need- 
ful for the complete development of the 
higher — ‘‘ an ounce of heredity is worth 
a hundred-weight of civilization and 
schooling.’’ 


James (W.) A case of automatic draw- 
ing. (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., 1904, 
LXIV, 195-201, figs.) Brief account of 
development of automatic drawing in a 
man of fifty, accelerated by hypnotic ex- 
hibition. 

Joteyko (J.) A propos des femmes math- 
ématiciens. (Rev. Scientif., Paris, 1904, 


5°S, I, 12-15.) Critique of an article | 


by Loria in a previous number. Mlle | 
Joteyko points out that women can do | 


| 


and have done good work in science, | 


both in their own right, as well as 
masked behind husbands or brothers. 


Lissauer (A.) Bericht der vorbereitenden 
Commission zur Herstellung von Typen- 
karten. (Corr. Bl. d. deutschen Ges. 


f. Anthr., Miinchen, 1903, XXXIV, 123- | 


125.) Reports organization and briefly 
discusses objects of committee (ap- 
pointed at the Dortmund meeting) on the 
making of maps of types of prehistoric 
objects, etc. 


Lockyer (N.) The influence of brain- 
power on history. (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. 
Y., 1903, LxXIV, 71-86.) From Ad- 
dress of President, British Association, 
Southport meeting, 1903. 


Loisel (G.) Les corrélations des carac- 
téres sexuels secondaires. (R. de 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, 325-340. ) 
General discussion. Author holds that 
secondary sexual characters appear or are 
exaggerated at the moment of sexual im- 
pulse ; decrease or disappear when the 
genital glands are no longer in sexual ac- 
tivity ; are modified when the genital 
glands are diseased ; decrease generally 
or disappear completely after direct cas- 
tration. The formationof secondary sex- 
ual characters may also be influenced by 
causes (diseases, traumatisms) having 
nothing, apparently, to do with the ac- 
tivity of the sexual glands. 


Lénborg (S.) Historisk geografi. (Ymer, 
Stockholm, 1903, XXIII, 298-310.) Dis- 
cusses the nature and province of his- 
torical geography, its problems, etc. 


Loria (G.) Les femmes mathématiciennes. 
(Rev. Scient., Paris, 1903, 4°S., Xx, 
385-392.) Historical sketch. Author 
agrees with Mébius that mathematics lie 
‘outside the nature of woman.’’ Still, 
obstacles are not to be placed in her way. 


Manouvrier (L.) Les marques sincipi- 
tales des cranes néolithiques considérées 
comme reliant la chirurgie classique anci- 
enne a la chirurgie préhistorique. (R. 
de l’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, x11, 
431-436, 4 figs.) Author argues that 
the ‘‘sincipital marks’’ on neolithic 
skulls are due to surgical operations 
performed for the same purpose by the 
physicians of ancient classic times — cau- 
terizations or scarifications for affections 
of the head. 


— Conclusions générales sur ]’anthro- 
pologie des sexes et applications sociales. 
(Ibid., 405-423.) General discussion. 
The masculine supremacy of today has 
deeper roots than man’s opinion of the 
intelligence of woman, but an eternal 
and fixed social subordination of the one 
sex is not implied in this. Feminism is 
an aspect of socialism, from which it is 
separable neither theoretically nor prac- 
tically. Evolutional adaptation of the 
sexes must produce the lasting social re- 
form. 


Martin (R.) Ueber einige neuere Instru- 
mente und Hilfsmittel fiir den anthro- 
pologischen Unterricht. (Corr.-Bl. d. 
deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen 
1903, XXXIV, 127-132, 9 figs.) Brief 
descriptions of useful new and improved 
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anthropometer, callipers, instrument-box, 
goniometer, parallelograph, dioptograph, 
craniophore, etc. Also a series of glass 
eyes to serve as color-table. A color- 
table for the skin is in preparation. 


Minakov (P. A.) Znachenie antropologii 
v’ meditzin. (Russk. Antrop. Zhur., 
Moskva, 1902, 111, No. 1, 89-101.) 
General discussion of value of anthro- 
pology to medicine — race-pathology, 
nervous diseases, suicide, significance of 
anatomical characteristics for identifica- 
tion of criminals, etc., Bertillon system. 


Modena (G.) L’acromegalia. (R. Sper. 
di Fren., Reggio, 1903, XxXIX, 629-640. ) 
First part of critical résumé of literature. 
Acromegaly occurs oftener in women, is 
most common at the age of 20-40 years 
in both sexes, few cases occur before 20. 


Miiller (H.) Essais de taille du silex. 
Montage et emploi des outils obtenus. 
(L’Anthropologie, Paris, 1903, XIV, 
417-436, 8 figs.) Gives the results of 
interesting experiments (subsidied by the 
French Association for the Advancement 
of Science) in the production and use of 
flint hatchets — wood and bone working, 
trepanning, etc. —after the fashion of 
primitiveman. In 11 hoursand 45 minutes 
the author produced a polished axe ; in 
an hour and 13 minutes (2,200 blows) 
cut down an oak 0.73 meters in circum- 
ference. M. Miiller seems unaware of 
the previous experiments of J. D. Mc- 
Guire and the late F. H. Cushing along 
similar lines. 


Patrick (G. T. W.) The psychology of 
foot-ball. (Amer. J. of Psych., Wor- 
cester, 1903, XIV, 104-117.) Treats, 
among other things, of the anthropolog- 
ical and ‘‘recapitulatory’’ aspects of 
such games as foot-ball. The author 
does not see therein a ‘‘return to sav- 
agery.’? The game acts, for both players 
and spectators, as ‘‘a sort of Aristotelian 
catharsis.’’ 


Pearl (R.) On the mortality due to con- 
genital malformations, with especial ref- 
erence to the problem of the relative 
variability of the sexes. (Medicine, De- 
troit, 1903, IX, repr. 15 pp.) From 
consideration of the data as to malforma- 
tion-mortality in the United States in 
1899-1900, given in the reports of the 
Twelfth Census, the author concludes 
‘¢in intensity or degree of the malforma- 
tions woman is more variable than man.’’ 


The sex more subject to the abnormalities 
is less variable with regard to them. 
These mortality data exemplify the action 
of natural selection upon man ‘‘by the 
elimination of unfavorable variations.’’ 


Poncet (A.) e¢ Leriche (R.) Nainsd’au- 
jour d’hui et nains d’autrefois. (Rev. 
Scient., Paris, 1903, 4° S., XX, 587- 
593.) Treats, with 2 figures, of modern 
and ancient dwarfs. Gives data con- 
cerning two dwarfs (brother and sister) 
from a village on the river Ain — cases 
of achondroplasia, true examples of 
which are becoming more and more rare. 
Dwarfs of today, of the ethnic sort met 
with in Germany, Switzerland, France, 
etc., are, like the ancient pygmies, not 
examples of pathological, but of ata- 
vistic achondroplasia. 


Ranke (J.) Die im Studienjahr 1902-3 
an den Universitaten Deutschlands, Oes- 
terreichs und der Schweiz abgehaltenen 
Vorlesungen und Curse aus dem Ge- 
sammtgebiete der Anthropologie : Soma- 
tische Anthropologie, Ethnologie und 
Urgeschichte zusammengestellt nach As- 
cherson’s Universitats kalender. (Corr.- 
Bl. d. deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 
1903, XXXIV, 53-58.) These statistics 
of lectures and courses in anthropology 
in the universities of Germany, Austria, 
and Switzerland, show that Berlin, Zii- 
rich, and Miinchen offer the most courses. 
Special courses relating to American 
anthropology appear at Berlin, Leipzig, 
Tiibingen, Bern. 


—— Wissenschaftlicher Jahresbericht des 
Generalsecretirs. (Ibid., 116-123.) 
Contains critical résumés of Heger’s 
Alte Metalltrommein aus Siidost-Asien 
(Leipzig, 1902), Retzius’ Crania Sue- 
cica antigua (Stockholm, 1900), Retzius 
and Fiirst’s <Anthropologia Suecica 
(Stockholm, 1900), von Luschan et al. 
Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli (Berlin, 
1893-1902), etc. 


Reinach (S.) L’art et la magie a pro- 
pos des peintures et des gravures de 
Age du renne. (L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 
1903, XIV, 257-266.) Compares man 
of the reindeer age, in the matter of 
‘‘homeopathic magic,’’? with the Aus- 
tralians (Spencer and Gillen). While 
not excluding imitation, ornament, the 
social uses of expression and communi- 
cation, etc., as factors in the develop- 
ment of art, Reinach holds that the art 
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of the primitive hunters and fishers of | Singer (H.) Tharschisch und Ophir. 


France and Spain owes its great exten- 
sion to ‘‘magic,’’ the idea being that 
the possessor of an image of an object or 
a living being could thereby influence it. 
(Prof.) The origin of the 
thoroughbred horse. (Proc. Cambr., 
Philos. Soc., 1903, XII, 141-143. ) 
blood-horse of today does not go back 
to the small horse of Europe from which 


came the cart horse, nor is its home in | 
Arabia, where, before the Christian era, | 
Pro- | 


horse-breeding was not common. 
fessor Ridgeway suggests that ‘the 
Barbary horse, from which all the fine 
horses of the world have sprung, was 
derived either from the zebra of north- 
east Africa, or, as is more likely, from 
some very closely allied species now ex- 
tinct.’’ 
foals at birth. 


Einzelentwicklung und 
Gesamtentwicklung. (Die Deutsche 
Schule, Leipzig, 1903, VII, 156-165, 
226-237.) Treats of individual and 
mass-development from the standpoint 
of philosophy, biology, pedagogy, etc., 
also the Ziller ‘‘ Kulturstufen.’? The 
author is an individualist and notes that 
advance in culture and intellectual devel- 
opment do not mean always the same 
thing. 

(W.) Voice, song and 
speech. (Pop. Sci. Mo, N. Y., 1904, 
LXIV, 261-273, I0 figs.) General dis- 
cussion of organs of speech in health and 
disease. 


Seger (//r) Der Schutz der vorge- 
schichtlichen Denkmiler. (Corr.-Bl. d. 
deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 
1903, XXXIV, 125-126. ) 


to the protection of archeological monu- 
ments. Committee of society appointed. 


Siebs (T.) Zur vergleichenden Betrach- 
tung volkstiimlichen Brauches: Der 
Kuss. (Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., 
Breslau, 1903, I-19.) Interesting study 
of the kiss in folk-thought, symbolism, 
etc. The words for kiss and kissing 
in various European languages (Teu- 
tonic, Slavonic, Latin, Greek, Romance ) 
are investigated and eight groups of kiss- 
words distinguished, the most common 
terms being those named after the mouth 


or the lip. The kiss of love, friendship, | 


The | 


Zebra markings occur on Arab | 


Argues for a | 
committee to consider questions relating | 


| Wibling (C. ) 


relationship, reconciliation, peace, grace, | 


reverence, ceremony, etc., is considered. 


Wilser (L.) 


Zaborowski (M.) 


(Globus, Bruschwg., 1903, LXxxiv, 
245-248.) Résumé and criticism of the 
article of Oppert (see Amer. Anthr., 
1903, N. S., V, 708). Singer considers 
that Ophir was not a fixed place, but 
‘¢an Eldorado, like Peru or Australia,”’ 
and agrees with the location of Tarshish 
in southern Spain. 


aschide (A.) Recherches expérimen- 
tales sur l’olfaction des vieillards. (C.- 
R. Acad. d. Sci., Paris, 1903, CXXXvH, 
627-628.) In sensation and (less) in 
perception, woman is superior to man in 
old age witk respect to smell. Anosmia 
increases with age in both sexes. 


Walkhoff (O.) Die menschliche Sprache 


in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die funktionelle 
Gestalt des Unterkiefers. (Anat. Anz., 
Jena, 1903, XXIV, 129-139.) Discusses 
views of Fischer and Roux. Concludes 
that the speech-function and not the 
masticatory produced the trajectorium. 


Die Namen der Menschen- 
rassen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIV, 303-307.) Discusses the vari- 
ous race names in use from the time of 
Linnzus down — Blumenbach, Retzius, 
Cuvier, Topinard, Lapouge — for the 
peoples of Europe. Wilser expresses- 
himself against language as a race dis- 
tinction. He recognizes Linnzeus’ //omo 
Luropeus (North European ), Homo afer 
(better Homo niger), Homo astaticus 
(better Lomo brachycephalus), Lomo 
alpinus, and besides these Homo medi- 
terraneus (including the Homo priscus or 
f1. speleus, and also, as dwarf variety 
nanus) and Homo primigenius (Ne- 
anderthal, etc.). According to Wilser 
Europe was earliest occupied by dolicho- 
cephalic races. 


Ett samlingsfynd fran sten- 
alderni Helsingborg. (Ymer, Stockholm, 
1903, XXIII, 314-318, 3 figs.) Brief 
account of the finds of the stone age 
(five flint ‘‘saws’’) in a sand deposit at 
Helsingborg. 

Association francaise 
pour l’avancement des Sciences. Congrés 
d’ Angers (Aofit, 1903). Compte rendu 
de la section d’ Anthropologie. (R. de 
V Ec. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, 
341-363.) Gives brief résumés of papers 
read at the Anthropological section of 
the French Association. Archeology 
still engages the attention of most of 
those contributing to the program. 
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Andrae (H.) Hausinschriften aus Dan- 


mark. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIV, 53-56.) Contains numerous 
house inscriptions from all over Den- 
mark, in Latin, Danish, High German, 
and Low German (a few) ; also house- 
marks. 


Andree (R.) Die Becherurnen. (Ibid., 


129-130, 6 figs.) Brief account of the 
so-called ‘*beaker’’ urns, based on the 
article of Abercromby. See American 
Anthropologist, 1903, N. S., V, 560. 


Ashley (W. J.) Early Teutonic society. 


(Int. Quart., Burlgtn., Vt., 1903-4, VIII, 
236-261.) Discusses works of Stubbs, 
Waitz, Maine, von Maurer, Fustel de 
Coulanges, Denman Ross, Seebohm, 
Meitzen, Hildebrand, Wittich, Earle, 
Maitland, Baden-Powell, etc. Professor 
Ashley concludes that ‘‘ the mark theory 
in its attractively idyllic form has gone ; 
the villa theory can hardly take its 
place.’’ The question is what was the 
‘*common freeman,’’ who remains. 


d’Azevedo (P. A.) Exogamia em Cibdes 


no seculo XV. (Portugalia, Porto, 
1903, 1, 860-862.) Cites documentary 
evidence as to the practise of exogamy 
in the Portuguese frontier town of Cibdes 
Portugal, in the latter part of the 15th 
century. 


Botelho (H.) Instrumentos de bronze no 


conselho de Villa Real, Trazos-Montes. 
(Ibid., 825-827, 7 figs.) Describes 
bronze hatchets, socketed and unsock- 
eted, a bronze key and other objects. 


Brenha (J.) Dolmens ou antas no con- 


celho de Villa Pouca d’Aguiar. (Ibid., 
691-706, 16 pl., and Io figs.) 
Describes the various groups of dolmens 
in Villa Pouca d’ Aguiar, Traz-os-Montes, 
and the objects found in connection with 
them, sculptures, pictographs,  flints, 
stone implements, pottery, ‘‘amulets’’ 
and symbolic objects, zoomorphic and 
anthropomorphic stones of a curious sort 
(plates XxxXIV—XXXV1) and of great inter- 
est. The animal forms represent the rhi- 
noceros (?), elephant (?), deer, pig (?), 
cock, etc. Some of the stones, besides 
pictographs of animals have graphic signs 
or inscriptions, one of which the author 
interprets as a prayer to thesun. Note- 
worthy are three scenes of primitive life : 
A man with bow and arrow shooting a 
deer, and another similar picture ; a man 
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seated on a deer holding bow and arrow 
in left hand while seizing the animal’s 
horns with his right. Such signs of 
burial as were observed pointed to inhu- 
mation with occasional cremation. The 
pictographic and alphabetic (?) data of 
Villa Pouca d’ Aguiar are an important 
addition to our knowledge of neolithic 
art in western Europe. 


Breuil (Z’444é) L’aAge du bronze dans 


le bassin de Paris. (L’ Anthropologie, 
Paris, 1903, XIV, 501-518, 8 figs.) 
This fourth section treats of bronze arrows 
and lances from the Somme basin, their 
geographical distribution, classification, 
workmanship, ornamentation, etc. In 
the Somme region bronze arrowheads are 
rare and the lances there found are gen- 
erally inferior in form and strength to 
those from the rest of the Paris basin. 


Burmeister (Dr) Gross-Dimon. (Glo- 


bus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, 219- 
223, 6 figs.) An account of the Faroe 
island Great Dimon and its bird-catch- 
ers from Capt. Daniel Bruun’s book, 
Det Hoje Nord (Kopenhagen, 1902). 


Cabanés (M.) e¢ Nass (L.) Les pois- 


ons employés au seiziéme siécle. (Rev. 
Scient., Paris, 1903, 4° s., XX, 559- 
562.) Chapter from a forthcoming 
book on Pozsons et sortiléges. Based on 
Ambroise Paré, Jéréme Mercurialis, 
Brantéme, ete. 


Capitan (L.), Breuil (Z’Aédé), e¢ Pey- 


rony (M.) Une nouvelle grotte 4 par- 
ois gravées 4 l’époque préhistorique. 
La grotte de Teyat, Dordogne. (R. de 
Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, 
364-367.) Brief account of the cave of 
Teyat in Dordogne and the animal- 
figures made on its walls by prehistoric 
man (horses, bisons, cows, antelopes, 
etc.) Teyat is the ninth cave in which 
Quaternary sculptures and _ paintings 
have been discovered. 


Cartailhac (E.) Les stations de Bru- 


niquel sur les bords de 1’Aveyron. 
(L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1903, XIV, 
129-150, 295-315, 133 figs.) Treats 
of the Chateau rock-shelters, the Grotte 
des Batuls, the Grotte du roc du Cour- 
bet, etc., and the art remains of pre- 
historic man there discovered: nicked 
flints, stone beads, horn harpoons, batons, 
carved and figured pieces and objects of 
horn and bone, fish-hooks (?), amulets, 
etc. Certain objects of bone are thought 
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to be throwing-sticks or something of | 


the sort, which paleolithic man may have 
used. Some others may be like the 
Australian ‘‘ message-sticks.’’ 


Chesnau (M.) Sur la composition de | 
bronzes préhistoriques de la Charente. | 
(C.-R. Ac. d. Sci., Paris, 1903, CXXXVII, | 


653-656.) Chemical analysis of three 


bronze implements from an urn-deposit | 


at Venat shows the composition of each 
to be such as to confirm the opinion that 
the objects belong to the ‘‘cache”’ of a 
bronze-caster. An axe from Maison- 
Blanche is of different provenance. 


Cooley (A. S.) The bronze Hermes from 
Antikythera. (Rec. of Past., Washing- 
ton, 1903, II, 207-213, 2 ills.) De- 
scription and appreciation of the bronze 
statue, thought to be Hermes, brought up 
from the bottom of the sea by Syrnean 
divers off the coast of Antikythera in 
1900-1901. Based on the account in 
the LZphemeris Archaiologiké. The 
statue was ‘‘restored’’ by M. André. 


D’Arbois de Jubainville (M.) Le pan- 
talon gaulois. (Rev. Archéol., Paris, 
1903, 337-342.) Ethnographic study 
of the dvace, or trousers, of the ancient 
Gauls, which bear a name of Teutonic 
origin. Under the empire the Romans 
adopted to a considerable extent this 
Gaulish garment. 


Etnier (Ruth S.) Iceland the heroic 
nation. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1903, XXXII, 473-481, 6 figs.) General 
account of history, education, literature, 
industries, houses, etc. According to 
the author the Icelanders ‘‘ are scarcely 
second to the Russians in linguistic 
ability, many of them speaking five or 
seven languages.”’ 


Fortes (J.) A necropole dolmenica de 
Salles. (Portugalia, Porto, 1903, 1, 
665-686, 14 figs.) Describes the neo- 
lithic dolmen burial-place of Salles, north 
of Barroso. Poverty in content and lack 
of osseous remains are noteworthy. The 
megaliths are of variable orientation. 
No metal objects. The pictographs are 
parallel and undulating lines, etc. 


Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Cause probabili 
della bassa statura in Italia. (Arch. di 
Psichiatria, etc., Roma, 1903, XXIV, 
repr., pp. 4.) Among the normal causes 
of the low stature of the Italians are to be 
reckoned race and economic conditions, 
as Lombroso and Livi have noted. To 


these the author would add a third, /oca/ 
endogamy with consanguineous mar- 
riages. The effect of island environ- 
ment in apparently decreasing the stat- 
ure of their inhabitants (e. g., Sardinia), 
and the results of subtraction (by war, 
etc. and emigration) are also to be con- 
sidered. 


Ilberg (G.) Das Gewicht des Gehirns 


und seiner Theile von 102 an Dementia 
paralytica verstorbenen miéannlichen 
Sachsen. (Allg. Z. f. Psychiatrie, Ber- 
lin, 1903, LX, 330-374, tables.) De- 
tails of examination of weight of brain 
and parts of 102 male Saxons dying of 
dementia paralytica (max. 1,367 gr., 
min. 915 gr.), aged 20-59 years. The 
Meynert method was used. 


Ivanovski (A. A.) Ob’ antropologiches- 


kom izyachenii inorodcheskago naelen- 
iya Rossii. (Russk. Antrop. Zhur., 
Moskva, 1902, Ill, No. I, 112-134.) 
Brief account of anthropological investi- 
gations among the 96 foreign (and abo- 
riginal) peoples of Russia. The bibli- 
ography (pages 119-134) relates to 96 
tribes and peoples, small and great, from 
the Abadzek of the Caucasus to the Ya- 
kuts. The Ainu, Armenians, Jews, Kal- 
mucks, Kirghis, Ossetes, and Tatars are 
well represented in the list of titles. 


Jaeger (J.) Speier am Rhein. (Globus, 


Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, 37-41.) Con- 
tains notes on man’s activity from the 
time of the Rhine valley /éss down to the 
present day. 


Kallstenius (G.) Varmlandska bargslags- 


malets ljudlara. (Svenska Landsmilen, 
Stockholm, 1902, XxXI, 1-216, I pl., 
map.) This valuable monograph, de- 
voted to the phonology of the mountain 
dialect of Varmland, is based on material 
obtained in 1898-1900. It was accepted 
as a thesis for Ph.D. at Upsala in 1902. 
A number of speech-curves, after the 
‘‘graphic method,”’ are given. 


ten Kate (H.) Neuere Publikationen 


von Dr Robert Lehmann-Nitsche. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, 48- 
49.) Brief notes on Dr Lehmann- 
Nitsche’s articles on the Gryptotherium, 
Patagonian craniology, pathological phe- 
nomena in. Peruvian ceramic ornamenta- 
tion, etc. 


Keller (L.) Ueber den Geheimbund 


der Vehme und der Vehmgenossen. 
(Monatsh. d. Comenius-Ges., Berlin, 
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1903, XII, 27-34.) General discussion 
utilizing and supplementing Lindner’s 
Die Vehme (Miinster, 1888), Philippi’s 
Das Westfilische Vehmgericht (Stettin, 
1888), and Thudichum’s Vehmgericht 
und Inquisition (Giessen, 1889). The 
ecclesiastical use of these secret organi- 
zations deserves special attention. 


Lissauer (A.) Legende zur Typenkarte 
fir die Radnadeln. (Corr.-Bl. d. 
deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 
1903, XXXIV, 49-52, Io figs.) Lists the 
finding places of wheel ’’-needles with- 
out ‘‘ears’’ (7), one-eared (24), two- 
eared (2), three-eared (9), four-eared 
(7). The distribution of these needles 
with radiform top is of considerable inter- 
est for Central European archeology. 


McLaughlin (A.) The storm center in 
the Balkans. (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., 
1903, LXIV, 173-176.) Brief notes on 
Turks, Slavic, Roumanian, Greek, and 
Albanian peoples. Author takes anti- 
Russian point of view. 


Marlot (H.) Notes préhistoriques sur le 
Morvan et les contrées limitrophes. (R. 
de l’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, 
424-430.) Treats of paleolithic and neo- 
lithic remains (flints, hatchets, etc.), 
bronze objects (few), tumuli, megaliths, 
enclosures. Joigny and Sens on the 
Yonne seem to have been the centers of 
dispersion of paleolithic flints. Spring- 
cults and rock-cults once flourished 
extensively in the Morvan, and remnants 
still survive in folk-custom and folk-lore. 


de Mathuisieulx. Reisen in Tripolitanien. 
(Globus Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, 42- 
48, 56-60, 16 figs.) Contains notes on 
cave-dwellers of Gariana, Berber ruins, 
remainsof Roman edifices and monuments, 
the Berbers of the Rumya oases, the ruins 
of Leptis Magna, Tarunah, etc. The 
number and significance of the ruins in 
these mountains have been exaggerated. 


Modin (E.) Hiarjedalens ortnamn ock 
bygdesigner. (Svenska Landsmalen, 
Stockholm, 1902, XIX, 129-264.) Con- 
tinued from 1901. Historical-etymo- 
logical study of Harjedal place-names, 
local tales, etc. 


Nunes (J. J.) Jogos infantis. (Portu- 
galia, Porto, 1903, 1, 853-858.) Brief 
descriptions of 13 out-door and 6 in-door 
plays and games of Portuguese children 
of Algarve. 
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Pagés-Allary (J.), Déchelette (J.), ez 
Lauby (A.) Le tumulus Arverne de 
Celles, prés Neussargues, Cantal. (L’ 
Anthropologie, Paris, 1903, XIV, 385- 
416, 39 figs.) Describes tumulus of 
Celles and remains there discovered — 
objects of iron, bronze, pottery, a stone 
hand-mill, etc. Iron objects are numer- 
ous, bronze few, coins and fibulz absent, 
pottery (non-Roman) abundant. The 
authors conclude that the tumulus was 
intended to receive the ashes of some 
Auvergnian, who lived shortly before 
Vercingetorix. The finds prove the 
skill of the Gauls in metallurgy and 
ceramics. 


Peixoto (R.) A pedra dos namorados. 
(Portugalia, Porto, 1903, 1, 807-80.) 
Describes a ‘lovers’ stone,’’ from near 
the Luso-Roman station of Bilhares, 
now in the City Museum of Oporto. 
The stone has sculptured upon it a lov- 
ing couple face to face, in the rude fash- 
ion of Lusitanian art. 


Do emprego ainda recente d’uma mé 
manual. (Ibid., 828-831, 6 figs.) Treats 
of the recent employment of stone hand- 
mills in various parts of Portugal. 


——Obasto. (Ibid., 822-833, 2 figs.) 
Describes a statue of a Lusitanian soldier 
from Refojos de Basto, which has since 
been transformed into a burlesque figure. 


Piroutet (M.) Coup d’ceil sommaire sur 


le préhistorique en Franche-Comté. (L’ 
Anthropologie, Paris, 1903, XIV, 437- 
462, 677-710.) Résumés data concern- 
ing the prehistoric remains (paleolithic, 
neolithic, bronze and iron ages) in 
Franche-Comté. Traces of paleolithic 
man, caves of reindeer period, neolithic 
caverns and open air ‘‘stations,’’ 
‘*camps,’’ burial places, etc. 


Pittard (E.) Un cas curieux de dépig- 
mentation non congénitale chez une 
femme Tsigane. (Ibid., 317-321.) 
Describes a case of progressive albinism, 
involving up to the time of observation 
in 1902 all the body except most of the 
face, in a Roumanian Gypsy woman 
(aged 30) of the Dobrudja. The body 
is well developed and no degenerative 
stigmata were observed. No ancestral 
cases of albinism were discovered, and 
no unusual condition of parents at birth, 


— Les Skoptzy. La castration chez 
homme et les modifications anthropo- 
métriques qu’elle entraine. Ibid., 463- 
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491.) After brief historical sketch, 
author gives details of measurements 
made in 1902 of 30 male Skoptzy from 
the Dobrudja, where there are two vil- 
lages of this sect. The effect of castra- 


tion is to decrease the absolute and rela- | 


tive growth of the bust, the head, the 
skull, and to increase the absolute and 


relative growth of stature, and lower | 


half of body, and probably also that of 
the ear. 


Russischen (Die) Sekten. 


accounts, after the Report for 1899 of 


the Procurator of the Holy Synod, of the | 
Raskolniks, Stundists, Mormons, Tchuri- | 
Male- | 


kowists, Dukhobors, 
wanzy, Chlysty, etc. 


Molokans, 
The Tchuriko- 


wists are a new sect discovered in 1899 | 
In the | 
same year sectional divisions arose among | 
The Malewanzy have | 
been for some time past growing in | 


in the Government of Ssamara. 
the Molokans. 


strength. 
Santos Rocha (A.) 


Alta. 
812, 5 figs.) Brief account of neolithic 
implements, etc., from Villa Seco, 
among them several perforated stones. 


Ruinas Romanas de Anga. 


813-816, 3 figs.) Describes briefly the 


Roman ruins of Anca and the remains | 


found there, walls, mosaic. Some of 
the ornamental types are indigenous and 
pre-Roman. 


e Nunez (J. J.) 
romana nos arredores de Lagos. 
816-817.) Notes on the Luso-Roman 
burial-place near Lagos. 
both inhumation and 
present —a rare thing in Portugal. 


Schliz (A.) schnurkeramische 
Graberfunde bei Heilbronna. N. (Corr.- 


incineration are 


Bl. d. deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., Miin- | 
Note on the | 
discovery, in the Grossgartach country, of | 
a neolithic gravemound, in which were | 
‘¢ schnurkeramisch ’’ pottery and a skele- | 


chen, 1903, XXXIV, 60.) 


ton buried at length ; and, near Wimpfen, 


of a crouching skeleton in a stone-slab | 


grave. 
Schoetensack (O.) Der durchlochte Zier- 


stab (Fibula) aus Edelhirschgeweih von | 


Klein-Machnow. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1903, LXXXIV, 107-110, 4 figs.) De- 


scribes the perforated ornament or fibula | 
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| Schumacher (K.) 


(Globus, Brn- | 
schwg., 1903, LXXXIV, 193-194.) Brief | 


Mobilario neolithico | 
disperso no concelho de Nellas, Beria | 
( Portugalia, Porto, 1903, I, 810- | 


(Ibid., | 


A necropole luso- | 
(Ibid., | 


Evidences of | 
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of stag-horn, possibly paleolithic, from 
Klein-Machnow in the Havel country, 
which has scratched upon it designs 
which the author thinks may be intended 
to represent fishweirs ! Dr Schoetensack 
sees in the discovery of this object further 
evidence of the northeastern drift of the 
reindeer-hunters of prehistoric western 
Europe in the wake of the animal itself. 


Die _bronzezeitlich- 
en Depotfunde Siidwestdeutschlands, 
(Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen Ges. f. Anth., 
Miinchen, 1903, XXXIV, 90-IOI, map. ) 
Treats briefly of the finds of the bronze 
age in southwestern Germany — alto- 
gether some 50 certain and some 30 
doubtful ‘‘collective finds’’ have been 
recorded. Some of these doubtless rep- 
resent votive gifts to the gods, others 
relics of the work-places of local metal- 
smiths ; most, however, come from trade 
deposits and are often packed away in 
a great jar or a box. They show the 
development of traffic and commerce in 
this region, the influence of the East, 
etc. 


Schwalbe (G.) Ueber eine umfassende 
Untersuchung der physisch-anthropolo- 
gischen Beschaffenheit der  jetzigen 
Bevélkerung des Deutschen Reiches. 
(Ibid., 73-83.) After referring to the 
studies and investigations of Virchow, 
Deniker, Ripley, Ammon, Ranke, Pfitz- 
ner, Dr Schwalbe outlines plans for 
obtaining anthropometric data concern- 
ing at least 50 percent of the male 
population of Germany between 20 and 
25 years of age. The recruiting service 
and hospitals must be called upon for 
much. A unitary scheme of measure- 
ment must be adopted — such a one is 


given on page 83. 


| Severo (R.) Os dolmens de Traz-os- 


Montes. (Portugalia, Porto, 1903, 1, 
687-690.) General observations based 
on investigations in 1898 and 1901, serv- 
ing as introduction to the article of 
Brenha (q. v.). 


Commentario ao espolio dos dolmens 
do Concelho de Villa Pouca d’ Aguiar. 
(Ibid., 707-750, 16 figs.) Discusses the 
‘‘amulets,’? zodmorphic anthro- 
pomorphic sculptures, drawings, inscrip- 
tions, ‘‘alphabetic’’ characters, etc., 
discovered at Villa Pouca d’Aguiar. 
Some of the stones seem to figure Zchin- 
oidea. Some of the Alvdo statuettes 
resemble the Zufii fetishes of Cushing. 
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In some respects the art-specimens of the 
Alvao dolmens exhibit ‘‘a localization 
of character that is sez generis.’’? These 
remains testify likewise to the ‘‘ autonomy 
of primitive European. civilizations.’’ 
Cupped and pitted stones occur. Certain 
inscriptions (the author compares 34 
dolmen-signs, p. 745, with the alphabets 
of the Mediterranean) would seem to 
contain real alphabetic signs. 


da Silva (A.) A alfaia maritima da ilha 
de S. Miguel.  (Ibid., 834-846, 21 
figs.) Treats of fishing apparatus and 
accessories of the natives of the island of 
S. Miguel in the Azores— boats, nets, 
traps, hooks, lines, etc. 


da Silva Picao (J.) Ethnographia do 
Alto Alemtejo. (Ibid., 751-756.) 
Sketches of life and its activities among 
the mountaineers in Elvas. Continuation. 


Szombathy (J.) Der diluviale Mensch 


in Europa. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, | 
LXXXIV, 319-324, 5 figs.) Résumés | 
Hoernes’ Der diluviale Menschin Eu- | 


ropa, Braunschweig, 1903. (See Am. 


Anth., V, 695.) For Hoernes, North | 


Africa ‘‘ is the Orient of diluvial Europe.’’ 


Tetzner (F.) Zur Sprichwoérterkunde bei | 
Deutschen und Litauern. (Ibid., 61-63.) | 


After discussing nature and content of 
proverbs, the author cites, for comparison 
with the corresponding ones in German, 
some 50 Lithuanian proverbs relating to 
‘the powers that be,’’ one’s fellowman, 
etc. The peasant-people of the Lithua- 
nians feel perhaps more the gulf be- 
tween the world of authority and the 
ordinary man and give it sharper ex- 
pression. Proverbs in general differ 
rather in expression than in content. 


—— Lock- und Scheuchrufe bei Litauern 
und Deutschen. (Ibid., 87-89.) Treats 
of the ‘call’? and ‘‘scare’’ words for 
domestic animals in the German and 
Lithuanian tongues. Of these there are 
five ‘‘strata.”’ 


Thomas (P. F.) Ceramica negra nos 
districtos de Coimbra e Aveira. ( Portu- 
galia, Porto, 1903, 1, 821-823, 2 figs.) 
Brief description of the ‘‘ black pottery ’’ 
of Coimbra, etc., produced today by 
fumigation, as was perhaps also the case 
in ancient Etruria. 


Viterbo (S.) As candeias na industria e 
nas tradicdes populares Portuguesas. 
(Ibid., 858-860.) Notes on the use of 
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candles in religious and popular ceremo- 
nies, etc. 


Vorobiev (V. V.) Ob’ antropologiches- 
kagom’ izyachenii slavyanskago naelen- 
iya Rossii. (Russk. Antrop. Zhur., 
Moskva, 1902, lI, No. I, 102-111.) 
Résumés his own and others’ (particu- 
larly Anutchin’s) investigations on the 
physical characters of the Slavonic peo- 
ples of Russia. According to Vorobiev 
the primitive Slavonic type is tall, brunet, 
brachycephalic. The bibliography (pp. 
108-111) has sections on the Great Rus- 
sians, Little Russians, White Russians. 


Wateff (S.) Anthropologische Beobach- 
tungen der Farbe, der Augen, der Haare 
und der Haut bei den Schulkindern von 
den Tiirken, Pomaken, Tataren, Ar- 
meniern, Griechen und Juden in Bulga- 
rien. (Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen Ges. f. 
Anthr., Miinchen, 1903, XxxIV, 58-60. ) 
Gives tables of percentages for 45,418 
(boys, 23,824) Turkish, 338 Pomak, 
474 Tatar, 737 Armenian, 2,838 Jew- 
ish, and 4,589 Greekish children from 6 
to 15 years of age in Bulgaria as to color 
of eyes, hair and skin. The proportion 
of the blond type (12.96 percent) is 
highest among the Turks, the brunet 
(78.69 percent) among the Armenians, 
the mixed (55.15 percent) among the 
Pomaks. The highest proportion of blue 
eyes (21.14 percent) occurs among the 
Turks, the lowest (4.90 percent) among 
the Armenians. 


Weissenberg (S.) Die Karéer der Krim. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, 
139-143, 4 figs.) Treats of the phys- 
ical characteristics, with results of meas- 
urements, of 20 men and 10 women — 
family life and social diversions, religion, 
festivals, condition of women, funeral 
rites, etc., of the Karaites (earlier in 
Jewish history, Ananites) of the Crimea. 
They seem to be more brachycephalic 
than the Jews and show oftener the Sem- 
itic nose. In children Mongolian facial 
characters are often very marked. They 
are looked down upon by the Jews, but 
are very proud of their Russian citizen- 
ship. Dr Weissenberg notes the be- 
ginnings of decay among this interesting 
people. 


Welter (4/7) Die Maren oder Mardel- 
len: keltische Wohngruben in Lothrin- 
gen. (Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen Ges. f. 
Anthr., Miinchen, 1903, XXXIV, 132- 
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135.) On basis of his own investiga- | 


tions and those of others résuméd here, 


the author concludes that the mare or | 
mardelle was made by the Celts and Teu- | 
tons of the La Téne period, ceasing to be 


inhabited after the Roman epoch. 


Wigstrém (E.) Folktro ock sagner. 


(Svenska Landsmalen, Stockholm, 1902, | 


VIII, 213-208.) Continued from 1899, 
Nos. 651-723, about ghosts; 724-764, 
dragons, etc.; 765-775, nightmares ; 


776-785, werwolves ; 786-809, tales of | 


819-855, tales of places; 857-905, | Biére (La) des Cafres. 


persons, etc. ; 810-818, historical tales; 


witchcraft, magic, fortune-telling, etc. 


Wilser (L.) 


499.) General discussion of the ethnic 
position of the Celts and the ‘‘ brachy- 
brunets,’? Homo alpinus. The ‘‘true 
Celts’’ are of dolichocephalic race. Wil- 
ser agrees with Holtzmann in relating 
the term Ce/¢ to Latin calo, old Norman 
halr’, German ffe/d, ‘‘ man,’’ ‘‘ hero.”’ 


Zaborowski (M.) Origine européenne 
des Aryens de l’Asie. (Rev. Scientif., 
Paris, 1904, 5°S., I, I-7.) Points out 
how western Asia was Aryanized from 
ancient Europe. The Aryan problem 
is to be solved on the basis of an auto- 
nomic development in Europe, from 
which center an ethnic stream flowed 
eastward into western and central Asia. 
The Persians, e. g., sprang from the 
neolithic race of southern Russia. 


Zemmrich (J.) Die Polen im Deutschen 
Reich. (Globus Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIV, 213-219, 2 maps.) Discusses 
the geographical distribution, increase 
and decrease of the Polish population of 
the German Empire in 1890-1900. In 
Prussia the Poles have increased in 108 
districts, decreased in 62. In East 
Prussia the Polish-Masuric population 
shows an absolute decrease, due to west- 
ward migration. In West Prussia the 
larger part of the province shows Polish 
increase, and Posen shows a large in- 
crease also. The westward drift has af- 
fected Brandenburg, Hanover, and Rhen- 
ish Westphalia. 


AFRICA 


Bernard (A.) Productions naturelles, | 
agriculture et industrie au Maroc. (Rev. | 
gén. d. Sciences, Paris, 1903, XIV, 73- | 
87, 9 figs.) The section on industries | 


L’origines des Celtes. (L’- | 
Anthropologie, Par*s, 1903, XIV, 493- | 


Caustier (E.) 


Dar-es-Salaam. Ein 


[N. s., 6, 1904 


treats of fire-arms and other weapons, 
basketry, carpets, leather-work, pottery, 
etc. The pottery industry is concentrated 
at Fez and Saff. 


Le commerce au Maroc. (Ibid, 
132-147, 4 figs.) Interesting account of 
the commercial activities of a country 
possessing practically neither roads nor 
bridges ; native and foreign trade. Inse- 
curity, not absence of ways of communi- 
cation, is the great bar to the development 
of trade and commerce. 


(Rev. Scientif., 
Paris, 1903, 4° S., XX, 602-603.) 
Describes, after the account of M. Loir 
in Revue d’ Hygiene for October, 1903, 
the making of beer by the women of the 
Matabeles of Bulawayo. 


L’ame soudanaise. (Rev. 
gén. d. Sciences, Paris, 1903, XIV, 61- 
62.) Résumés an address by Dr Barot 
before the Union Coloniale Francaise on 
the black races of the Soudan. There 
does exist a ‘‘ Soudanese mind,’’ capable 
of growth and development. 


ostafrikanisches 
Stadtebild. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIV, 89-93, 5 figs.) Brief account 
of the capital of the German protectorate 
in East-Africa and the condition of life 
there for Europeans, etc. 


Destenave (Lieut. Col.) Le lac Tchad. 


II. Les habitants, la faune, la flore. 
(Rev. gén. d. Sciences, Paris, 1903, 
XIV, 717-727, 19 figs.) Contains notes 
on the natives of the islands in Lake 
Tchad, the Kuris, Budumas, etc. 
Agriculture, political and social organi- 
zation, trade and commerce, boats, 
houses, clothing, arms, domestic animals, 
hunting, etc., are considered. These 
islanders possess a special breed of cattle, 
Their reed pirogues and wooden floats 
are interesting. 


Doutté (E.) Les Marocains et la société 


Marocaine. I, Les origines et I’ histoire. 
II, Les Marocains actuels ; Moeurs, cou- 
tumes. III, La religion. IV, La société. 
(Ibid., 190-208, 258-274, 314-327, 373- 
387, 24 figs., some of race-types.) His- 
torical and ethnographic sketch of the 
peoples of Morocco, their social and 
religious institutions, customs, habits, 
folk-medicine, etc. The Moroccans can 
be divided into Arabophones and Ber- 
berophones; nomadic and sedentary ; 
mountaineers and plain-dwellers ; much 
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and little Islamized. The author objects 
to the distinction between Arabs and 
Berbers, the esemdb/e being really Berber, 
the so-called Arabs being only the most 
Islamized. 


Fies (F.) Der Yamsbau in Deutsch-Togo, 
(Globus, Brnschwg, 1903, LXXXIV, 
266-272, 4 figs.) Interesting account 
of the planting, cultivation, digging, 
storing and cooking of yams among the 
Ewe negroes. The yam is the ‘na- 
tional food’’ of these people, and 42 va- 
rieties are distinguished by name. The 
‘‘yam-house’’ is a characteristic struc- 
ture. 

Gentz (Zeut.) Einige Beitrage zur Kennt- 
nis der siidwestafrikanischen Vd6lker- 
schaften, II. (Ibid., 156-159, 4 figs. ) 
Treats of music and dancing, wilde- 
beest-dance, ‘‘doctors’ dance,’’ pro- 
cedure of shamans, bodily ornament- 
face-painting, etc., among the Bush, 
men. In contrast with those of the 
Herero, the Bushmen songs are gen- 
erally ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte’’ ; they are 
also less obscene in their dances; with 
them women are likewise more life-com- 
panions. Face-painting has a religious 
significance and is performed by the sha- 
mans. 


—— Die Verbindungsstrassen durch die 
nordliche Kalahari. (Ibid., 265-366, 
map.) Brief account of the roads over 
the northern Kalahari desert. 


Inderansiedelungen (Die) bei Tanga. 
(Ibid., 74-76, 2 figs.) Brief account of 
the immigrants (Khojas, who are Shiite 
Mohammedans, and heathen Banians 
from Katch) in Tanga, German East 
Africa. 


Klose (H.) Wohnstitten und Hiittenbau 
im Togogebiet. (Ibid., 165-173, 185- 
192, 12 figs.) Interesting descriptions of 
dwellings and house-building among the 
Ewe, Guan, in Apai and Kratyi among 
the Haussa, in Salaga, in the Aznterland 
in Adele, among the bush-tribes in 
Temu, etc. In central and northern 
Togo the houses are round, while among 
the Ewe the square variety, due probably 
to European influence, prevails. Ash- 
anti influence is evident in Boém, 
Nkunya, etc. In Atakpama and Ak- 
prossa two-story square houses of clay 
occur. 


von Liebert (E.) Die Besiedelung 
Deutsch-Ost-Afrikas. (Ibid., 261-263. ) 
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Ways of communication, markets, etc., 
are necessary for development and utili- 
zation of such sections as are habitable by 
Europeans. 


Seidel (H.) Kamerun im Jahre 1902. 
(Ibid., 93-95.) Contains a few notes 
on whites, negroes, etc. 


Singer (H.) Aus den Ruinen von Sim- 
babye. (Ibid., 176-178.) Résumés 
Mennell’s Zhe Zimbabwe Ruins (Bulu- 
vayo, 1893). Mennell rejects the idea 
that Rhodesia was Ophir or that the Phoe- 
nicians are responsible for the structures 
represented by the ruins of Zimbabwe, etc. 
Rhodesia may have been one of the lands 
whence the Sabzeans obtained gold, and 
that people may have erected some of the 
buildings of Zimbabwe. 


—— Die Lage in Nordkamerun. (Ibid., 
263-265.) Brief discussion of political 
and economic condition in North Cam- 
eroons. The author thinks the possi- 
bilities of a Mohammedan ‘‘ holy war ’’ 
are exaggerated. The policy of the Ger- 
mans is minima non curat pretor. 


Marokko. (Ibid., 286-287.) Dis- 
cusses recent events and the possible 
partition of Morocco, in which Germany 
must have some say. 


Smith (G. E.) The so-called ‘* Affen- 
spalte’’ in the human ( Egyptian) brain. 
(Anat. Anz., Jena, 1903, XXIV, 74-83, 
6 figs.) Author holds that ‘‘ the so-called 
‘ Affenspalte’ is not the exclusive prop- 
erty of the apes, because it certainly is 
present in the great majority of, if not in 
all, human brains.’’ It was found not 
to be absent once in several hundred 
Egyptian brains. 


—— The ‘‘limbus postorbitalis’’ in the 
Egyptian brain. (Ibid., 139-141, 1 fig. ) 
Out of 36 adult brains 22 show this 
peculiarity, with tendency to develop on 
left side. 


Weisberger (F.) Voyage de reconnais- 
sance au Maroc. II, Climat, flore, 
faune, population. (Rev. gén. d. Sci- 
ences, 1903, XIV, 509-519, 6 figs.) 
Contains brief notes on the Bedouins, 
etc. 


Pathologie et thérapeutique maro- 
caines. (Ibid., 567-573.) Brief but 
valuable notes on diseases and folk-medi- 
cine. The materia medica is listed on p. 
573. Diseases of the nervous system are 
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rare ; malaria less common than generally 
believed. Medicine is no longer taught 
at the University of Fez. 


ASIA 


Ackerman (Jessie) The aboriginal race 
of Japan. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1903, XXXII, 593-599, 6 figs.) General 
description — physical appearance, dress 
and ornament, tattooing, house-building, 
food, agriculture, religion, social organi- 
zation. ‘To the article is added an ac- 
count of Mr Oyabe, the Japanese mis- 
sionary to the Ainu. No original 
material. 


Balz (E.) Zur Psychologie der Japaner. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, 
313-319.) <A spirited protest against 
the recent characterization of the Jap- 
anese by ten Kate (See Amer. Anthrop., 
1903, N. S., V, 159), which Dr Balz con- 
siders mistaken, one-sided, and pessimis- 
tic. Béalz emphasises the possession by 
the Japanese of the warlike spirit, neo- 
phily, joze de vivre, sense of humor, etc. 
Even 20 years ago Japan was a curiosity ; 
today it is a world-power. The transi- 
tion state of the Japanese people is also 
to be remembered in this discussion. 


Les produits végétaux a |’ex- 
position d’Hanoi. (Rev. gén. d. Sci- 
ences, Paris, 1903, XIV, 1003-1008. ) 
Notes on the cultivation and use of 
plants and their products of Farther India. 


Brown (A. J.) Industrial training in 
Asia. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1903, XXXII, 375-380, 4 figs.) Brief 
notes on industrial schools under mis- 
sionary auspices in Syria and India. 
According to the author it has ‘‘ come 
to stay.”’ 


L’accouchement en pays 
Annamite. (Rev. Scientif., Paris, 1904, 
5°S., 1, 51-53.) Treats of the da-mu 
(** old woman”’ ) or accoucheuse, a sort 
of priestess, whose hut is haunted and 
who is otherwise of a mysterious nature. 
The shooting stars and comets are da- 
mus on their travels. Simulation of 
accouchement by the husband is in vogue. 


Flint (J. M.) Chinese medicine. (Smiths. 
Misc. Coll., Washington, 1903 [1904], 
Quart. Iss., 1, 180-182.) Brief account 
of theories of disease, examination of 
patient, knowledge of anatomy, materia 
medica. The author thinks ‘‘it can 
hardly be doubted that a system of 
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medical practice was established in 
China long before any now known to 
have existed among western nations.”’ 
Knowledge of anatomy was crude, ex- 
aminations of bodies of the dead not 
being allowed. The yew and yang 
theory controlled medical practice. The 
Pen-ts’ao, or synopsis of materia medica 
(latest edition 1826), treats of 1892 drugs, 
in 10,000 formulz. 


| Ghosu-el-Howie (J/rs) Rock sculptures 


at Nahr-el-Kelb. (Rec. of Past, Wash- 
ington, 1903, II, 195-207, 5 ills.) 
These rock sculptures include 3 Egyptian 
and 9 Assyrian. Some are of no little 
historical importance, and one was said 
in 1882 to contain an inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


—— The Buddhist relic mound at Sopara. 


(Ibid., 297-307, 3 figs.) Reproduces 
from the Bombay Gazetteer the account 
of the opening of this mound in 1882 
and the discovery of the begging bowl 
of Gautama and other relics. 


Die Ergebnisse der 
Ausgrabungen am Beltempel zu Nippur. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, 133 
-137, 149-154, 6 figs.) Résumés the 
data in Hilprecht’s Axplorations in 
Bible Lands during the 19th Century 
(Phila., 1903). 


Jenings (F. H.) Kowean headdresses in 


the National Museum. (Smiths. Misc. 
Coll., Washington, 1903 [1904], Quart. 
Iss., I, 149-167, 22 figs.) Interesting 
account of hats and headdress in a coun- 
try where ‘‘ the people have hats for all 
occasions,’’ and where ‘‘the hat is in 
fact a badge of honor and its absence a 
sign of disgrace.’? Butchers have been 
allowed to wear hats only since 1895 ; 
many styles have not changed since the 
time of Confucius. Hat pins, but- 
tons, hat-boxes, etc., are also considered. 
Even in the house the Korean wears a 
gauze hat. There isalsoa hat-umbrella. 
Some of the hats show remarkable skill 
in horsehair-work. In Korea women 
are almost hatless (having only about 
half a dozen styles), but children have 
12 styles and men about 65. 


Koganei (A.) Ueber die Urbewohner von 


Japan. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIV, I0I-106, 118-123.) Good crit- 
ical résumé of recent literature on the 
primitive inhabitants of Japan and their 
remains, particularly the publications ot 
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Tsuboi, who holds that the stone-age | 
people of Japan and the modern Aino 
are nonrelated, the former or Koropok- | 
guru being rather akin to the Eskimo. 
Koganei is of opinion that the little 
group of North Kurile Aino on Shiko- 
tan are ‘‘a ‘missing link’ between the 
Stone-age Aino and the Iron-age Aino.’’ 
The Koropokguru, if not a mythic peo- 
ple, were Aino, and the whole matter 
is to be summed up thus: Japan was | 
once an Aino land. 


Meyer (M.) Zur Theorie japanischer 
Musik. (Z. f. Psych., Leipzig, 1903, 
XXXIII, 289-306, I fig., 3 mus. ex.) 
Based on examples of Japanese music 
given in Abraham und Hornbostel’s 
Studien tiber das Tonsystem und die 
Musik der Japaner (1903). Japanese 
melodic structure differs much from 
European. The 7 is rather frequent in 
the former. The ‘‘minor key”’ is also 
notable. 


Myhrman (D. W.) Nya fynd i Babylon. 
(Ymer, Stockholm, 1903, XXIII, 269- 
297, 11 figs.) Résumés the results of 
the German Oriental Society’s excava- 
tions in the ruins of Hillah, 1899-1903. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, POLY- 
NESIA 
Ackerman (Jessie) Australia’s native 
race. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1903, XXXII, 360-363.) Brief discus- 
sion of environment, life, social organiza- 
tion, food, weapons, marriage, etc. 


Bouchal (L.) Indonesischer Zahlenglaube. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, | 
229-234.) This unusually well docu- 
mented article treats of sacred numbers 
among the Indonesian peoples ( Malays, 
Malagasy, Dyaks, Celebese, Sumatrans, 
Javans, etc.). Cosmology and cosmog- 
ony, mythology, legends, tales, soul-lore, 
magic, prophecy, love-charms, ceremo- 
nies of divers sorts, birth, pregnancy, 
menstruation, marriage, death and burial, 
etc., are considered. The numbers 3 
and 7 are widespread, and the tribes | 
who make much of 9 have a special word | 
for it (not 10 minus I as other tribes), 
and such peoples seem to have other 
ethnographic parallels. Nowhere is 13 | 
unlucky. 


Flashman (J. F.) The evolution of the | 
parieto-occipital fissure, as illustrated in 
some aboriginal brains. (Rep. Pathol. | 
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Lab. Lun. Dept. N. S. W. Gov., Syd- 
ney, 1903, I, 19-22, 2 pl.) Treats 
briefly of three aboriginal Australian and 
one adult (female) European brain. 
The author concludes that ‘‘ the condi- 
tion, as found in the Australian aborig- 
ines, contains all the factors for the pro- 
duction of the condition as found in the 
European; in fact, the former is the 
predecessor of the latter.’’ 


—— Description of sulci of four brains 
of Australian aborigines. (Ibid., 23- 
48, 10 pl.) Details concerning brains 
of Joey Governor, a criminal ; ‘‘ Bob’’; 
and two other males. The brain of 
Joey, in general, ‘‘ presents no striking 
abnormality.’’ 


Forster (A.) Kurzer Bericht iiber das 
Muskelsystem einer Papua-Neugebore- 
nen, (Anat. Anz., Jena, 1903, XXIV, 183— 
186.) Describes the muscular system of 
an 8-months-old Papuan child in com- 
parison with European child of about 
the same age. Variability considerable. 
Face-musculature atavistic. Musculature 
in general not so fixed and not quite so 
differentiated as with the European child. 


Gleason (R. P.) Industrial problems in 
the Philippines. (So. Wkmn., Hamp- 
ton, Va., 1903, XXXII, 529-535, 4 figs. ) 
Averse to manual training in general, 
the Filipino takes best to things like 
telegraphy. In neatness, but not in ac- 
curacy of manual work, the Filipino boy 
exceeds the American. Here, as else 
where ‘‘ you can’t hustle the East.’’ 


; Jardim (J.) A ceramica em ‘Timor. 
|  (Portugalia, Porto, 1903, 1, 823-825.) 
Describes briefly the manufacture of pot- 
tery by the natives of Baucan in Timor. 


Moore (C. B.) The Boro Budur temple 
of Java. (Rec. of Past, Washington, 
1903, II, 291-297, 4 ills.) Brief gen- 
eral description. The effect of these 
famous ruins is ‘‘ amazing,’’ and they are 
now easily accessible to the traveler. 


Schmidt (E.) Ein angeblicher Beweis 
des tertiiren Alters des Menschen in 
Australien. (Globus, Bruschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIV, 288-289.) Critique of Als- 
berg’s discussion of the human footprints 
and impress of buttocks in a sandstone 
block now in the Museum of Wan- 
nambool, Victoria, and other alleged 
remains of Tertiary man (a worked bone, 
molars, etc.) from other parts of Aus- 
tralia. 
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Schmidt (W.)  Beitrige zur Ethno- 
graphie des Gebietes von Potsdamhafen, 
Deutsch-Neuguinea. (Ibid., 76-81, 
110-113, 123-127, 32 figs. ) 
with discussion of native names and 


technical terms, signal drums, war- | 
‘‘ancestral figures,’’ masks, | 
seats with heads, etc., from the Potsdam- | 


shields, 


hafen region of German New Guinea. 


This valuable article is based chiefly on | 


material collected by Father Vormann. 
The author, against von Luschan, ex- 


cludes dream-figures as influencing the | 


*« figures of ancestors,’’ and believes that 
the use of masks runs parallel with 
skull-cult. 


Stangl (P. L.) The Tagalo as an Amer- | 


ican. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 


1903, XXXII, 462-464.) Good traits are | 


excellent as an artisan, teachability, ca- 


pacity for progress, cautious (also very | 
sensitive), domestic, religious, practical | 
even in metaphysics, analytical, etc. Bad | 
traits, vain, improvident, unveracious, | 


too credulous and confiding (after his 
confidence is won), quick-tempered. He 


has in him ‘the elements necessary to | 
become a valuable member of the family | 
of nations, whether as an American or | 


otherwise.’’ 


von den Steinen (K.) Marquesanische | 
Knotenschniire. (Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen 
Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 1903, XXXIV, 


108-114, 9 figs.) Interesting account of 


knotted strings used by the priests of the | 


Marquesas islands for mnemotechnic pur- 
poses, the technical terms and legends 
and songs connected with them. These 
knotted strings are chiefly used to ensure 
the remembrance of ancestral names and 
traditional verses, sentences, etc. Dr 
von den Steinen emphasizes the sugges- 
tive analogy of the Peruvian guzpus. 


AMERICA 


Alford (T. W.) The Shawnees of the 
present. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1903, XXXII, 385-386.) Impressions of 
a Shawnee, who has a very hopeful view 
of the condition of his people. 


Ambrosetti (J. B.) Las grandes hachas 
ceremoniales de Patagonia, probablemente 
pillan tokis. (An. d. Mus. Nac. de 
Buenos Aires, 1903, IX, 41-51, 7 figs.) 
Describes several ceremonial stone axes 
from various parts of Patagonia, of the 
sort thought to be identical with the 
pillan toki of the Araucanian-Calcha- 
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quian region. Dr Ambrosetti considers 
them to be ‘‘votive axes,’”’ offered, ¢. 
to Pillan, or other deities, and these Pat- 
agonian specimens were probably of like 
use. 


Los pucos pintados de rojo sobre 
blanco del valle de Yocavil. (Ibid., 
357-369, 18 figs.) Treats of the two 
series of ornamentation (red on white) 
on the fucos, or hemispheroidal dishes 
from the Yocavil region, one of the 
most interesting developments of ancient 
Calchaquian art. The basis of the first 
sort is center-pointing triangles, of the 
second center-crossing lines combined 
with bird-faces at the edges. Only 16 
of these Aucos are in archeological col- 
lections (the National Museum of Bue- 
nos Aires has Io). 


— Cuatro pictografias de la regién 


Calchaqui. (An. d. 1. Soc. Cien, 
Arg., Buenos Aires, 1903, LVI, I16- 
126, 5 figs.) Describes four pictographs 
from the Calchaqui region. One repre- 
sents, probably, a petition by Indian 
hunters of the guanaco to their deity ; 
another, more complicated, in which a 
great serpent and many human and ani- 
mal figures appear, may be the résumé of 
some myth or ceremony relating to rain- 
making, etc. — the caverns near by may 
have been &7vas—or some legend of 
Catequil, etc. These Calchaquian pic- 
tographs deserve special study, for they 
seem to have more definite intent about 
them than has much of the ordinary 
Amerindian picture-writing. 


I Calchaqui. (Boll. Soc. Geogr. 
Ital., Roma, 1903, repr., pp. 18, 4 
figs.) Résumés data concerning the 
Calchaqui and their culture. Habitat, 
Peruvian knowledge, art, crania, myth- 
ology, etc., are briefly considered. Dr 
Ambrosetti calls attention to the paral- 
lelism between the Calchaqui and the 
Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico— environment, petroglyphs, cer- 
amics and their ornamentation, stone 
and other implements, animal fetishes, 
masks, myths, symbolism, etc., of water 
and agriculture. These parallels might 
well be made the subject of a detailed 
and comprehensive monograph. 


The Cahokia mound. 
(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1903, I, 
215-222, 10 figs.) General descriptive 
discussion. Dr Baum holds that the 
Cahokia mound could never have been 
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built by Indians, for while these erected 
burial mounds, their earliest efforts ‘are 
easily distinguished from the work of the 


Mound Builders, properly so-called.’’ | 
He also thinks that the further study of | 
the craniaof the American Mound Build- | 
ers will show that they ‘‘differ as much | 


from those of the historic American 


Indians as do those of the Asiatic Mound | 


Builders from those of the present inhab- 


itants of those countries.’’ Justification | 


for such opinion is hardly visible. 


Carlton (F. T.) The growth of rural | 
population. (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., | 
1903, LXIV, 177-181.) Based on the | 


U. S. censuses of 1890 and 1900. In 
the north central and New England 
States ‘*the rural sections, taken as a 
whole, are not being depopulated, but 
are increasing in population at a grad- 
ually accelerated rate.’? Those nearer 
large cities show greatest gain. 


Cattell (J. M.) Statistics of American 
psychologists (Amer. J. of Psych., 
Worcester, 1903, XIV, 310-328.) Gives 
interesting information as to fame and 
labor of the 200 working psycholo- 
gists of America, who, on the average, 
‘‘make a contribution of some import- 
ance only once in two or three years.’’ 
Prof. Cattell now inclines to believe that 
‘‘ psychologists are born, not made.’’ 


Chamberlain (A. F.) Primitive taste- 
words, (Ibid., 146-153.) Discusses 
etymology and psychological bearings of 
general and particular (acid, astringent, 
bitter, peppermint, pungent, rancid, salt, 
sour, sweet) taste-words in various dia- 
lects of the Algonquian stock. 


Diguet (L.) Le Chimalhuacan et ses 
populations avant la conquéte espagnole. 
(J. de la Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1903, 
N.S. 1, I-57, 3 pl., 2maps.) Historical 
and ethnographical account of pre-Span- 
ish Chimalhuacan (Jalisco, Tepic, parts 
of Sinaloa, Zacatecas, and Aguas Ca- 
lientes). Ethnic divisions, dress, arts 
and industries, agriculture, religion, 
political geography, and the course of 
the Spanish conquest are treated of. 


Based on Tello, Beaumont, Mota Padilla, | 
Frejes, and Navarrete. Remnants ofan- | 


cient costume, ceremonies, etc., still sur- 
vive in Tuxpan, although the ‘ ethnic 
character ’’ of Chimalhuacan has almost 
entirely disappeared. A good paper. 


Dissette (Mary E.) Signs of progress in 
Pueblo day schools. (So. Wkmn., 
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Hampton, Va., 1903, XXXII, 465-472, 
8 figs.) Among the signs of progress 
noted are ‘‘a disposition on the part of 
the Indians to provide better quarters for 
both teacher and pupils,’’—observed in 
g villages; better equipment; rapid 
growth in the use of the English lan- 
guage; increasing regularity of attendance, 
—‘‘our best day schools compare very 
favorably in this respect with the ordi- 
nary district school of the States.’’? The 
Pueblo woman, who ‘‘rules the home 
and the children,’’ is said to be ‘‘ very 
much more conservative and non-pro- 
gressive than the husband.”’ 


Dubois (Constance G.) The exiles of San 
Felipe. (Ibid., 607-610, 2 figs.) Treats 
of the enforced exile of the Hot Springs 
Indians of southern California. The 
condition of things at Pala is far from 
satisfactory. 


Ellis (Leonora B.) The Seminoles of 
Florida. (Gunton’s Mag., N. Y., 1903, 
XXV, 495-505.) General historical and 
ethnographic sketch — habitat, agricul- 
ture, arts and industries (coontie-starch 
making), dwellings, cooking (sofkee- 
stew), marriage, status of women, canoe- 
making, government, religion, whites 
and Indians. The author notes the great 
distrust shown by the Seminoles toward 
the Americans today. 


Fehlinger (H.) Die Indianer Kanadas, 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, 
106-107.) Résumés governmental re- 
ports. Increase from 99,527 in 1901 to 
108,112 in 1902, chiefly due to more 
complete enumeration. 


Fewkes (J. W.) Preliminary report on 
an archeological trip to the West Indies. 
(Smiths. Misc. Coll., Washington, 1903, 
Quart. Iss., 1, 112-133, 10 pl.) Rés- 
umés results of investigations of Novem- 
ber, 1902, to May, 1903. After notes 
on excavations, cave exploration, col- 
lections, etc., Dr Fewkes describes stone 
implements (celts, chisels, balls, dishes, 
beads, mortars, rings, ornamented pes- 
tles), stone idols and amulets, stone 
disks with faces on one side, pottery, 
wood-carvings (cassava-graters, clubs, 
stools, serpents, idols, vomiting-sticks), 
shell and bone carvings, pictographs and 
rock-etchings. The importance of ex- 
cavations in Porto Rican caves, village 
sites and dance enclosures ( juego de bola) 
is apparent from the success met with at 
Utuado, where ten skeletons and several 
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skulls were recovered from ‘‘an Indian | 
cemetery, the first of its kind ever found | 
in Porto Rico.’’ The collection brought | 
back to Washington numbered over 1200 | 
specimens. To the country people stone 
celts are piedras de rayo, or ‘‘ thunder- 
stones.’”? Dr Fewkes’ expedition will 
add very much to our knowledge of the 
pre-Columbian Antilleans. 


Férstemann (E.) Inschriften von Yax- | 
chilan. (Ibid., 81-83.) Discusses the 
Maya inscriptions of Yaxchilan published | 
by Maler, bearing dates, the author 
thinks, of 1384, 1412, 1455, and 1157 | 
A. D., the last long before the beginning | 
of Maya culture in its characteristic form. 
One of the inscriptions is a monument to | 
some distinguished man, another is re- | 
Jated to some cyclic event of importance. 


Froideveaux (H.) Nordenskjéld Amér- 
icaniste. (J. de la Soc. d. Amér. de | 
Paris, 1903, N. S., 1, 81-83.) Brief ac- 
count of the scientific labors of Baron | 
Nordenskjéld, corresponding member of | 
the Paris Society of Americanists. 


— Guido Boggiani. (Ibid., 105-106.) | 
Brief sketch of life and activities of 
Boggiani, the Italian ethnographer, 
killed in 1901 by the Toba Indians of 
the Gran Chaco. 


Gleason (F. D.) A Sioux conference in 
a blizzard. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, 
Va., 1903, XXXII, 550-553.) Brief ac- 
count of ‘‘ mission meeting ’’ of Dakota- 
speaking Indians at Standing Rock, N. 
Dak. Author contrasts the large attend- 
ance with the slim meetings of the whites 
in such weather. 


Holmes (W. H.) Shell ornaments from 
Kentucky and Mexico. (Smiths. Misc. | 
Coll., 1903 [1904], Quart. Iss., 1, 97- | 
99, 2 pl., 1 fig.) Describes briefly a | 
conch shell gorget from a burial place | 
near Eddyville, Kentucky, in compari- 
son with a similar gorget from Mexico, 
and an engraved piece of dark wood or 
bark from an ancient grave near Florence, 
Alabama. Professor Holmes thinks that 
the Kentucky figure ‘‘ strongly suggests 
the idea that it must represent a disk- 
thrower engaged, possibly, in playing 
the well-known game of chungkee,”’ 
while the resemblance of the bark figure 
‘to certain delineations of spiders en- | 
graved on shell gorgets... is very | 
marked.’’ 


Lejeal (L.) Le Congrés de New York, 
(J. de la Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1903. 
N. S., I, 84-97.) Excellent appreciative 
résumé of the proceedings of the Con- 
gress of Americanists at New York, 
October 20-25, 1902. Wittily and pleas- 
antly written, as one might expect from 
a French man of science and letters, 
M. Lejeal is not so much afraid of 
‘*Amerind’’ as were some who took 
part in the ‘‘logomachy”’ its use called 
forth. He also speaks of ‘the time- 
honored and luckless prejudice which 
makes the Old World the sole and 
necessary source of all civilization.’ 
The ‘*Man of Lansing, brother of him 
of Trenton,’’ hardly appeals to the 
author. Nor does Mr Farwell’s treat- 
ment of Indian music. 


— Thomas Wilson. (Ibid., 103-105.) 
Brief but very appreciative sketch of life 
and scientific activities. 


Leén (N.) Los Tarascos. (Bol. d. Mus. 
Nac. de México, 1903, 2* ep., I, 153- 
169, 185-201, 217-233.) Continuation 
of valuable paper. Résumés and dis- 
cusses, with reproduction of pictures, 
the Relacion de Michuacan, written 1570 
—1590, ‘‘the only known document giv- 
ing us the primitive story of the Tar- 
ascos.”’ 


McLaughlin (A.) The bright side of 
Russian immigration. (Pop. Sci. Mo., 
N. Y., 1903, LXIv, 66-70.) Treats of 
Russian-Germans, Finns, Lithuanians, 
etc. Dr McLaughlin thinks ‘‘there is 
little to fear from these races properly 
inspected under our present laws.”’ 


Meerwarth (H.) Zur Ethnographie der 
Paraguaygebiete und Matto Grosso, 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, 155 
-156.) Résumés the article of Koch. 


Aus dem Miindungsgebiet des Ama- 
zonas, Der Campo der Insel Marajo. 
(Ibid., 231-240, 250-255, I1 figs.) 
Based on travel in 1896-1898. De- 
scribes cattle-raising and the life of the 
inhabitants of the savanna country. 
Chiefly zodlogical. 


Mélila (J.) Théatre d’animaux chez les 
Esquimaux. (Rev. Scient., Paris, 1903, 
4°s., XX, 431-434.) Notes the large 
réle played by animals with the Eskimo. 
Considers Eskimo dances, etc., in which 
men take the part of animals. Suggests 
rapprochement between the ‘‘ animal 
pantomime’’ of the Eskimo and the 
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Chinese and Japanese paintings and 
sculptures, where ‘‘a like savage and 
humorous experience of animals has 
found definite expression.”’ 


Mitchell (S. C.) Proposed solutions of 
the negro problem. (So. Wkmn., 
Hampton, Va., 1903, XXXII, 545-550. ) 
Discusses deportation, repression, moral- 
ization ‘¢ by means of the slow and sure 
forces of education and religion.’’ Last 
is best. 

Nordenskiéld (E.) Om grafvar och bo- 
platser i nordvastra Argentina fran de 
s. k. Calchaquies. (Ymer, Stockholm, 
1903, XXIII, 231-241, 9 figs.) Dis- 
cusses from his own researches and those 
of ten Kate, Quiroga, Lafone Quevedo, 
Ambrosetti, etc., the dwelling places 
and graves of northwestern Argentina, 
their pottery, ornamentation, etc. This 
Calchaquian ‘‘half-civilization’’ is at- 
tracting more and more attention. 


Northrop (Amanda C.) The successful 
women of America. Pop. Sci. Mo., 
N. Y., 1904, LXIV, 239-244.) Based 
on the 1902 edition of Who's Who in 
America. Statistics indicate that ‘‘col- 
lege-training has played a small part in 
woman’s success’? (15.5 percent of 
the 954 individuals concerned). Co-ed- 
ucational institutions have a distinct ad- 
vantage over separate woman’s colleges, 
and private schools, seemingly, over 
public schools, 


Pilcher (Louise H.) Indian town offi- 
cers. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1903, XXXII, 411-413.) Brief account 
of the officials of the Pueblo of Laguna, 
New Mexico, their duties and conduct — 
‘‘the laws are more strictly enforced 
than in many white villages, and the 
Indian officials make better officers than 
do the Mexican ones in the nearby 
towns.’’ 


Plancarte (F.) y Ledn (N.) Noticia de 
un dialecto nuevo del Matlaltzinca. 
(Bol. d. Mus. Nac. d. México, 1903, 2% 
ep., I, 201-204.) Letter of Sr Plan- 
carte containing vocabulary of 125 words, 
with comment by Dr Leén. Reports 
discovery of this dialect in San Francisco, 
near Temascaltepec. Dr Ledn finds 
affinities with Ocuiltec, a Matlaltzincan 
language of the district of Tenancingo. 
The numerals of the new dialect are said 
to little resemble those of other Mexican 
languages. 
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Prud’homme (L.-A.) Les premiers abo- 
rigénes du Manitoba et du Nord-Ouest. 
(Rev. Canad., 1903, 262-176.) Treats 
briefly of Mandans, Sioux, Cree, Sau- 
teux. Outré conclusions, —Mandans 
derived from northeast Asia, Sioux from 
Mongols, Crees and Sauteux from Scan- 
dinavians or Normans ! 


Rivet (M.) Etude sur les indiens de la 
region de Riobamba. (J. de la Soc. d. 
Amér. de Paris, 1903, N. S., 1, 59-80. ) 
Treats of physical characteristics, dress 
and ornament, houses, utensils, domestic 
animals, food and drink, disease, village 
life, marriage (quasi-indifference as to 
choice), birth, agriculture, work, di- 
vision of labor (apegado, concierto, libre, 
suelto), religion, superstitions and pre- 
judices, death-cult, etc. According to 
the author, La Condamine’s description 
of these Indians a century ago ‘‘is still 
accurate inall points.’? They are chiefly 
barefoot, simply clothed, have few uten- 
sils or furniture, eat vermin, are largely 
frugal vegetarians, drink chicha, resist 
disease poorly, fear and hate the whites, 
are fetishistic and fanatic, mingling the 
heathen and the Christian, are born 
liars, less idle than indolent, home-lov- 
ing, servants of sorcery, dreams, etc., 
and reflect in their deportment the cen- 
turies of humiliation and servitude they 
have undergone. 


Seler (E.) Studien in den Ruinen von 
Yucatan. (Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen Ges. 
f. Anthr., Miinchen, 1903, XXXIV, I14—- 
116.) General description accompany- 
ing a stereopticon lecture on the ruined 
cities of Yucatan, particularly Uxmal 
and Chichen-itza. 


Eine andere mit Bestimmung ver- 
sehene altmexikanische Steinmaske. 
(Globus. Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, 
173-176, 4 figs.) Describes an ancient 
Mexican stone mask, on the inside of 
which are a representation of Quetzal- 
coat] and the name ‘‘ Nine Wind,’’ one 
of the appellations of this deity, by 
which as Oviedo records, he was known 
to the Nahuatl-speaking people of Teo- 
mega in Nicaragua. 


Telford (Emma P.) Navaho games and 
handicrafts. So. Wkmn., Hampton, 
Va., 1903, XXXII, 369-375, 5 figs.) 
Brief account of weaving (effects of 
white influence noted) and annual games 
(on invitation of trader). Author takes 


an optimistic view of Navaho future. 
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Villada (M. M.) y Leén (N.} Informe 
sobre los fosiles de el rancho de ‘El 
Corte,’ Coahuila. (Bol. d. Mus. Nac. 


de Mexico, 1903, 2* ep., 1, 169-178, 4 | 


pl.) Report of the committee appointed 
by the Department of Justice and Edu- 


cation to investigate the alleged deposit | 
of fossil human bones on the El Corte | 
ranch at Ramos Arispe, in the state of | 
The remains turned | 


Coahuila, Mexico. 
out to be elephant bones, etc. 


West (G. A.) Summary of the archeology 
of Racine county, Wisconsin. (Wisc. 
Archeol., Milwaukee, 1903, 111, 6-42, 
10 figs. ) 


cine and town of Mt Pleasant, towns of 
Caledonia, Raymond, Norway, Burling- 
ton, etc., and Racine county implements 
and ornaments. Racine county ‘has 
yielded to the archeological cabinets of 
the state and country rather more than 


its share of aboriginal implements and | 


ornaments of clay, bone, horn, stone, 
copper, brass and iron.’’ Evidences of 
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aboriginal trade and war relations be- 
tween the Racine Indians and those of 
distant regions are furnished by the nature 
and the types of many of the objects. 
A rare specimen is an Iroquois pipe. 
The ‘‘ Racine garden-beds,’’ or Indian 
corn-fields, are of considerable interest. 
Dr Lapham and Dr Hay did much for 
the investigation of the mounds of Racine 
county. 


| Williams (T.) The fallacy of the ‘se. 


lected group’’ in the discussion of the 
Negro question. (So. Wkmn., Hamp- 
ton, Va., 1903, XXXII, 520-526.) After 
pointing out that the mass of the ances- 
tors of the American Negroes came from 
Congo valley, ‘‘from a point at which 
the Negro race, from climatic reasons, 
was, on the whole, at its lowest point of 
development,’’ while about the western 
highlands they made much greater prog- 
ress, concludes that in time they will also 
in America. To compare them asa group 
with the Anglo-Saxons of their present 
environment is fallacious. 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Preservation of Antiquities. — During the second session of the 
present (58th) Congress four different bills have been introduced, each 
having for its object the preservation of antiquities on the public lands 
of the United States. These bills differ in many respects; some apply 
only to government reservations, while others are insistent that the pro- 
posed law shall apply to all of the hundreds of millions of acres of the 
public domain. 

The bills will be here referred to by the names of the members of Con- 
gress who originally introduced them. Mr Hitt’s bill (H. R. 12,447) 
contains fourteen sections and has met the approval of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. Its first section provides for the 
preservation of monuments, ruins, and other antiquities, and directs the 
President of the United States to declare lands containing ruins, etc., to 
be reservations whenever the public interest makes such action desirable. 
The bill declares all prehistoric artifacts to be the property of the gov- 
ernment, and makes it unlawful for any one to collect such things on any 
of the reservations. Although the ownership of these objects is un- 
doubted, it was thought advisable that, as they have from time out of 
mind been appropriated by anyone who desired to do so, the preserved 
objects should be enumerated. The reservations are left under control of 
the Secretary of the Interior, who is required to establish rules and regu- 
lations to govern them, provision being made in the bill to protect exist- 
ing rights in grazing, mining, and quarrying, provided such do not con- 
flict with the provisions of the proposed law. Permits under the act are 
authorized to be issued to all museums and educational institutions, and 
to foreign museums of national character, but not to private individuals. 
Foreign museums are placed under the restriction that they shall present 
the results of their excavations at Washington for inspection by officers of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who shall have the right to retain unique ob- 
jects. All persons are required to prove, to the satisfaction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, their qualifications for conducting explorations before 
the Secretary of the Interior shall issue a permit. ‘The permits cover a 
period of two years, with right of renewal, and no permit may be issued 
for work on a reservation while another permit covering the same areajis 
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in force. Violation of the law is punishable by fine not exceeding $500, 
or by imprisonment for not more than six months; informers are given 
one-half the fine. The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution is di- 
rected to keep records of all permits issued, and of all monuments, ruins, 
and antiquities on government land ; he is authorized to exchange objects 
with other museums, domestic or foreign, and those holding permits are 
required to make monthly returns, to the Smithsonian Institution, of the 
objects found, on blanks furnished for the purpose. 

Mr Lacey’s bill (H. R. 13,478) includes among the places to be re- 
served, those of scenic beauty, of natural wonder or curiosity, or springs 
with medicinal or other properties, in addition to the monuments, 
ruins, and antiquities enumerated in Mr Hitt’s bill. These reservations 
are declared to be national parks ; the Secretary of the Interior is to pro- 
vide especially for their preservation, and is authorized to issue permits to 
any one in his discretion, provided the gatherings are made for the bene- 
fit of some museum or educational institution. The destruction of game, 
fish, or timber, or violation of the provisions of the law, is punishable by 
fine of from $50 to $5,000, or by imprisonment from fifteen days to one 
year, or both. In other respects, the Hitt and Lacey bills are generally 
similar. Friends of the Lacey bill contend that most of the provisions of 
the Hitt bill can be included in rules and regulations to be established 
under the Lacey bill. 

Mr Rodey (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 12,141) which 
authorizes permits to be issued for the removal from the public lands of 
anything in the nature of relics, ruins, etc., only on the recommendation 
of the university of the state or territory in which the ruins to be exca- 
vated are situated, and requires the filing of detail maps and photographs, 
of which two sets are to be deposited in the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. ‘The bill further provides for a supervisor of all excavations, who 
is to be compensated by those holding the permit, and also requires 
photographs to be made of objects, both before and after their removal 
f-om the sites where found, and duplicates thereof are to be desposited in 
the university of the state or territority in which the objects are excavated. 
The term of imprisonment for violation of the requirements of the pro- 
posed law may be two years. 

A fourth bill, introduced by Mr Rodenberg (H. R. 13,349), con- 
tains ten sections ; it includes all public lands and authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue permits in his discretion. Reservations are 
directed to be created by act of Congress, on recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Interior, who is authorized to appoint custodians to pre- 
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vent excavations without permits, and to provide for their compensation 
until such time as Congress shall create the reservations. Isolated ruins 
are to be withheld from homestead preémption until they shall have been 
excavated by some institution, and the Secretary of the Interior is re- 
quired to issue permits for exploration when an application therefor is 
endorsed by the governor of the state or territory wherein the applicant 
is domiciled. Collections made by foreigners may be divided in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, the objects reserved to be de- 
posited ‘‘ in some public museum of the state or territory within which ex- 
plorations are made.’’ The bill requires the deposit of duplicate photo- 
graphs in the U. S. National Museum, and provides punishment for the 
forgery or counterfeiting of any archeological object which derives value 
from its antiquity, etc. A fine not exceeding $1,000, or imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, may be inflicted on anyone who carries away, 
without the authority of the Secretary of the Interior, any aboriginal 
antiquity on the public lands. 

The several bills are pending before the Committees on the Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives and the Senate, respectively. 
Senate bill 4,127, introduced by Senator Cullom, is identical with the 
Hitt bill above mentioned. 

The essential points of the bills here mentioned show their scope suf- 
ficiently to enable one to form an opinion of their relative worth. The 
photograph clause in the Rodey and Rodenberg bills would alone seem to 
be sufficient to make them unworthy of serious consideration, even did 
they contain no other objectionable features. A single expedition to the 
Southwest recently unearthed about 2,500 objects of antiquity, and as 
almost every specimen was found by itself, the duplicate photographs 
before and after excavation required by the bill would necessitate 5,000 
negatives and 10,000 prints, to say nothing of the progress-photographs 
provided for. 

A number of letters have been filed with the Committee on Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives, expressing the hope that Mr 
Rodenberg’s bill would be enacted into law, although a large majority of 
them express favorable attitude toward the general purposes of the bill 
only. 

A distinguished American anthropologist has filed with the committee 
a criticism of the Hitt, the Rodey, and the Rodenberg bills, and although 
he expresses preference for the Hitt bill, he does not think it wise to place 
the issuance of permits in the hands of the Smithsonian Institution, sug- 
gesting, in lieu of this provision, the creation of an archeological com- 
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mission, to which shall be submitted all applications for the issuance of 
permits, and which shall perform all the duties which, under the Hitt 
bill, are required of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. He 
also does not believe the provision of the Hitt bill relating to foreign in- 
stitutions to be a wise one, as their explorations must necessarily be insig- 
nificant ; nor does he appear to advocate the monthly reports of objects 
collected. The Lacey bill had not been brought to the attention of this 
gentleman at the time he wrote. 

Ata recent hearing before the Committee on the Public Lands of the 
House of Representatives, at which representatives of the Smithsonian 
Institution were heard in advocacy of the Hitt bill (Mr Lacey’s bill at 
that time not having been introduced), it was inferred, from questions 
asked by the committee, that exception might be taken to three points in 
the bill, as follows: 

First. That it was unwise to require the Secretary of the Interior to is- 
sue a permit at the mandate of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Second. That institutions of learning would resent being required to 
have their representatives examined by the Smithsonian Institution as to 
fitness before conducting excavations. 

Third. That the requirement as to monthly reports would be unneces- 
sarily burdensome. 

The first objection may be met by requiring the institution applying 
for the permit to prove the fitness of its representative to the Smithsonian 
Institution, which, in turn, shall make recommendation to the Secretary 
of the Interior, who may then take such action as may be deemed proper. 

The suggestion of an archeological commission to have charge of 
monuments, ruins, etc., would not only incur the objection brought forth 
in the hearing before the committee, above alluded to, but the creation of 
a new commission would add to the expense of administration. Nor does 
there appear to exist a valid reason why a non-governmental commission 
should be created for the purpose of administering purely governmental 
affairs when the machinery for such already exists. The writer herein 
referred to as having taken exception to the Hitt bill gives no reason why 
it would not be wise to place the administration of these affairs under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution, unless it be in a suggestion made 
by him that the Field Columbian Museum, the Peabody Museum at Cam- 
bridge, and the American Museum of Natural History could probably 
furnish better material from which to select a commission. 

The objection to the manner of proving the fitness of those who con- 
duct the excavations might readily be removed by requiring the control- 
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ling officers of the various institutions to certify to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution as to the fitness of those who are to conduct the excavations, that 
institution in turn to report to the Secretary of the Interior, who shall then 
act as he may deem best. 

The suggestion that a monthly report would be burdensome may be 
practically obviated by making the reports quarterly. 

It is much to be desired that something in the nature of one of these 
bills should be passed, especially as much material of interest and value 
to the archeology, ethnology, and early history of our country is con- 
stantly being excavated and sold to tourists and others, with no record of 
the circumstances attending their discovery. Every great nation has pro- 
vided some protection for its monuments and antiquities, and the United 
States must soon do likewise. JosepH D. McGuIrRe. 


Anthropological Publications of La Plata Museum. — Since Dr 
Robert Lehmann-Nitsche, a German by birth and a pupil of Prof. 
J. Ranke in Munich, succeeded the undersigned as curator of the 
anthropological department of the Museo de La Plata in 1897, he has 
published, mostly in Spanish, a number of papers of anthropological im- 
portance, all of which have appeared in the Revista del Museo. As I 
shall refer only to those contributions which are either written in Spanish 
or have been published during the last two years, it may suffice to quote 
the titles of Dr Lehmann-Nitsche’s previous studies: (1) 4 Lepra precolum- 
biana ?, (2) Antropologia y craneologia, (3) Observations nouvelles sur 
les Indiens Guayaguis du Paraguay, in tomo 1x of ‘the Revista, and (4) 
Trots cranes, un trépané, un lésionné, un perforé, in tomo x. The first 
and last mentioned papers are of great medical as well as of ethnological 
interest. It will be recalled that the question of precolumbian leprosy 
especially created much discussion a few years ago when Ashmead, 
Virchow, Polakowsky, Bloch, and others took an active part. 

Grypotherium Darwinit (var. domesticum), a fossil edentate discovered 
several years ago in the Eberhardt cave, southwestern Patagonia, concern- 
ing which much has since been written, has been said to be still known 
in folktales and traditions of the Araucanians. LLehmann-Nitsche, how- 
ever, in his paper La pretentida existencia actual del Grypotherium 
(Revista, tomo X, Ig02, p. 269) proves that the mythical /emzsch or 
Niiriifilu is neither Grypotherium nor the fossil felid Jemisch Uistai, but 
is related to the otter and the tiger. Both Gryfotherium' and Jemisch 


1Cf. Zur Vorgeschichte der Entdechung von Grypotherium bei Ultima Esperanza, 
Berlin, 1901. 
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have been so long extinct that no name for them is traceable in the Indian 
languages and traditions. 

In his paper /Vuevos objetos de industria humana encontrados le la 
caverna Eberhardt en Ultima Esperanza, which, like all the following 
studies, appeared in tomo xI, 1903, of the Revista, Lehmann-Nitsche 
describes and figures a number of prehistoric objects found in the cave 
referred to and which would seem to prove the coéxistence of man and 
Grypotherium. ‘This find consists of two bone implements, fragments of 
a flint knife, four pieces of tanned animal skin, a few human metacarpal 
and metatarsal bones, and the osseous remains of Grypotherium, Canis avus, 
Onohippium, etc. Interest in the occurrence of the Grypotherium bones 
is greatly enhanced by the fact that some of them have intentionally been 
broken and that they show signs of the action of fire. This seems to in- 
dicate that prehistoric man in these regions ate the flesh of Grypotherium 
and Onohippium, but Lehmann-Nitsche doubtless goes too far in surmis- 
ing that this great sloth was domesticated by the cave-dwellers, since 
there is as yet no substantial evidence on which to base such a hypothesis.' 

The subject of another publication, Had/azgos antropologicos de la 
caverna Markatsh Aiken, is indirectly related to the finds in the Eber- 
hardt cave. The objects (now in the Museo de La Plata) found by 
Hauthal in the cave of Markatsh Aiken, near the Rio Chico, southern 
Patagonia, and which form the subject of this brief paper, seem to belong 
to the same prehistoric period as those of the Eberhardt cave. Hauthal 
found on the bottom of this cave, in an apparently old layer of ashes, a 
bone awl, four rude stone implements of the ‘‘ Moustérien’’ type, the 
fragments of a greatly decayed bow, and the semi-fossil tooth of an 
equid. The mummified skeleton of an Indian, which was exhumed pre- 
viously by a settler, is unfortunately widely separated from the other finds, 
as it is now preserved in the Provincial Museum at Breslau. 

A very welcome contribution to South American archeology is the 
richly illustrated Catélogo de las antigiiedades de la provincia de Jujuy 
conservadas en el Museo de La Plata, for which Americanists ought to be 
thankful to Dr Lehmann-Nitsche. Archeological objects from Jujuy, in 
extreme northwestern Argentina, are very rare indeed in the museums of 
the world, for it seems that only La Plata and Berlin (Max Uhle collec- 
tion) possess objects representing this ancient culture. The relics in 
question were exhumed from cemeteries, especially at Santa Catalina, 
Casabindo, Rio San Juan de Mayo, Suruga, and La Rinconada. They 


1Cf. Hauthal, Roth, and Lehmann-Nitsche, El mamifero misterioso de la Patagonia, 
Revista, t. 1X, 1899, p. 409 ; Globus, vol. 78, Nos. 21-22. 
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were procured partly by purchase and partly through collection in the 
field, and consist of a variety of objects: osseous remains, decorated and 
plain pottery, textile fabrics, implements and household utensils, and 
weapons. Among the last mentioned bows and painted arrows and a fine 
copper battle-axe are particularly interesting. 

The uses to which many of these objects were put is not well known, 
and in some cases an interpretation seems practically impossible. In- 
deed, as there are no survivors of these ancient people, the study of the 
‘¢desert culture’’ of Argentina is rendered much more difficult than that 
of southwestern United States. 

Patalogia en la alfareria peruana is the title of a paper in which 
Lehmann-Nitsche discusses the question of the meaning of a clay figure 
representing a human being with a maimed leg. As lepra, lupus, or any 
other chronic disease, as well as any intentional deformation is out of the 
question, the most plausible solution is that the deformity represents the 
stump of a leg after partial amputation.’ This piece of earthenware, 
which was formerly deposited in the La Plata Museum, was lately brought 
to the United States by its owner, Sefior Don Martin Garcia Mérou. 

A rare case of congenital median fissure of the upper half of the face, 
found on a young Italian thief imprisoned at La Plata, is described and 
figured in Lehmann-Nitsche’s paper Un caso raro de hendidura media 
congenita. ‘The subject in question was more or less feeble-minded, 
querulous, and fickle. His parents and twelve brothers and sisters are 
said to have been normal. 

In his study Zipos de craneos y craneos de raza Lehmann-Nitsche pre- 
sents an opinion on the value of craniology notwithstanding the severe 
criticisms to which this branch of somatology has been subjected in late 
years. The chief purport of the paper is to show that the same human 
skull can belong to many different types according to sex, age, and race, 
not to speak of biological, pathological, individual, cultural, and other 
factors. We cannot now admit that there are any race skulls in the sense 
employed by Blumenbach, since increased knowledge based on extensive 
material enables us to distinguish a great many craniological types in one 
and the same race. As an example, Lehmann-Nitsche points out the 
great variety — porkilotypy —in the American race. ‘There is no Amer- 
ican race skull, but many varieties or subraces have their special types, 
e. g., the Patagonians, Araucanians, Calchaquis, etc. These assertions 
are certainly not new, but their truths are too often disregarded. 


1Cf. Janus, 7 Jahrg., 8 Liefer., and Verhandl. der Berliner Anthrop. Gesellsch., 
Sitzungb. v. 25, Okt., 1902, in which the same subject is treated. 
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All the articles referred to are accompanied with excellent illustrations 
(for which the Zad/eres del Museo are justly famous); they likewise dis- 
play thoroughness and scholarship. Consequently we may expect that 
the forthcoming results of Dr Lehmann-Nitsche’s studies on fossil man in 
the Pampa formation and on the long neglected Araucanians will prove 
equally valuable to anthropology. HERMAN TEN Kate. 


John Eliot’s Logic Primer.— The Burrows Brothers Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has just reprinted, from the unique original, Zhe Logic 
Primer of John Eliot, printed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1672, for 
the use of the Natick Indians. The little book contains an excellent 
introduction by Mr Wilberforce Eames of the Lenox Library, New York 
City, from which the following interesting account of Eliot and his work 
is extracted : 

‘¢ The little book of which a reprint is offered now, for the first time, 
to the collector, is one of the rarest of early American publications. Only 
one copy is known to have survived the lapse of time, out of the edition 
of one thousand which was printed by Marmaduke Johnson at his press in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1672, and this one has strayed far from the 
place of its origin, being now preserved in the British Museum. . . . In 
1889 the whole book was photographed, by permission of the authorities 
of the British Museum, at the expense of the late James C. Pilling, of the 
Bureau of Ethnology at Washington, in an edition of six copies, and from 
one of these photographic reproductions the present reprint is made. 

‘« At the time when this book was first published, John Eliot had 
been engaged for twenty-six years in educational work among the Massa- 
chusetts Indians. He began to teach them in their own tongue in 1646, 
and he had translated into their language, and had run through the press, 
the whole Bible, two editions of a Catechism, a Primer, Baxter’s Cad/ to 
the Unconverted, Bayley’s Practice of Piety, a grammar of the Indian 
language in English, and some minor publications. He was therefore 
well qualified by knowledge and experience for the undertaking of ‘a 
lecture in logic and theology,’ which he started at Natick in 1670... . 

‘‘The school of logic and theology at Natick flourished for several 
years under Mr Eliot’s guiding care, until it was broken up by the fierce 
wars of 1675-76 with King Philip, sachem of Pokanoket and of all the 
Wampanoags. In this war many of the Bibles and other books were lost 
or destroyed by fire, and probably the Logic Primer suffered with the 
rest. At any rate, when the Indians had returned to Natick, and Mr 
Eliot had resumed his work among them there, he complained of the loss 
of books. After much delay, he obtained permission to have new editions 
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printed of the Bible and of some of the other Indian works. The Logic 
Primer, however, was not reprinted. 

‘Eighteen years after the publication of the book, Mr Eliot rested 
from his labors, May 21, 1690, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. From 
that time on, the Indian educational work rapidly declined, and soon 
came to an end altogether, while the Indian language itself became prac- 
tically extinct before the end of the eighteenth century, the use of English 
having superseded it. Some remnants of the native tribes who were taught 
by Eliot still survive on the Indian reservations of Massachusetts, but they 
are now mostly of half-breed stock, having intermarried for many years 
with the negroes.”’ 

Of special interest in connection with the work of the ‘‘ Apostle to 
the Indians’’ is the WVatick Dictionary, by the late Dr James Hammond 
Trumbull, published in 1903 by the Bureau of American Ethnology at 
Washington for gratuitous distribution to those interested in aboriginal 
American languages. 


The Pomo in the Sacramento Valley of California. — In the last 
issue of the Anthropologist (pp. 729-730) it was stated that as a result 
of investigation by the Department of Anthropology of the University 
of California the two territories given in Powell’s /udian Linguistic 
Families as inhabited by the Pomo Indians must be reduced to one. 
In the course of investigations recently made in behalf of the Depart- 
ment on and about the headwaters of Stony creek in the vicinity 
of Stonyford, on the western side of Sacramento valley in Glenn and 
Colusa counties, California, it was ascertained that an isolated and com- 
paratively small area in this region is inhabited by a people speaking a 
Pomo dialect. This territory was formerly regarded as forming part of 
the territory of the Wintun stock. It comprises only the drainage basin 
of the headwaters of Stony creek, or Big Stony creek as it is locally called, 
down to its confluence with Little Stony creek. On the east and south 
are people speaking a Wintun dialect. The boundary here follows the 
crest of the low ridge that separates the drainage of Big and Little Stony 
creeks, and then extends along a secondary ridge, on the northern slope 
of the divide south of Big Stony creek valley, as far as Snow mountain. 
On the west is the territory of the branch of the Yuki who held the 
headwaters of Rice fork of South Eel river, the boundary being the crest 
of Snow and Saint John mountains. On the north and northeast is spoken 
a second dialect of the Wintun, the boundary being a line from the south- 
ern end of Sheetiron mountain to the confluence of Big and Little Stony 
creeks. The general location of this detached branch of the Pomo is a 
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short distance to the northeast of the main Pomo territory, the nearest 
rancherias of which are those of the northern Clear Lake region and of 
Potter valley. 

Considering that they are separated from all the remaining Pomo by 
Wintun and Yuki territory and by the main crest of the Coast Range, 
the language of the Stony Creek Pomo is not so divergent as might be 
expected. The dialect is quite distinct, but does not differ as much from 
certain of the other Pomo dialects as some of these differ from one an- 
other. It seems to differ less, on the whole, from the majority of Pomo 
dialects than does the dialect of the lower end of Clear lake. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Stony Creek Indians are Pomos, it 
would seem that they were formerly on more friendly terms with their 
nearer neighbors, the Yuki of Gravelly valley on South Eel river, than 
with any of the groups of their own linguistic family. These Yuki had 
certain hunting and food-gathering rights which were not enjoyed by 
others, and also had free access to the salt deposits within the Stony Creek 
territory. They occasionally intermarried with the Stony Creek Pomo. 

S. A. BARRETT. 


Method of Preparing Tesvino Among the White River Apaches. — 
While measuring the White River Apaches (Hyde Expedition, 1900), I 
befriended an Indian named John Riley, one of the more intelligent 
English-speaking young men in the tribe, and one day, while visiting 
him, was invited to partake of some of the prohibited ‘su/ipi (<‘ yellow 
water’’), the Apache name for that which farther south is generally 
known as ¢esvino. This liquor, of which all present drank freely, was 
nearly of the color and consistency of whey, and of a slightly acid, 
rather pleasant taste. On inquiry I was given the following data con- 
cerning the history and preparation of the drink : 

Tulipi was introduced among the White River Apaches, within the 
memory of men of middle age, by an old man of the tribe, still living in 
1900, called ‘‘ Brigham Young.’’ It was brought from the more southerly 
Chiricahuas, who were said to have learned to make it in Mexico. In 
manufacturing it a woman takes some dry corn and soaks it over night in 
water ; in the morning a hole is made in the ground, the bottom of 
which is thickly covered with yucca leaves, on which the corn is spread 
and covered with a gunnysack. ‘The corn is then sprinkled once a day 
with warm water, until it begins to germinate, when it is allowed to grow 
under the sack until the sprouts are about two inches in height, which 
takes a week, more or less, according to the weather. The corn is next 
taken out and spread on a blanket, where it is left one day to partially 
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dry. On the next day two women grind the corn, one rough and one 
fine, and mix and knead it like dough. To about ten pounds of the 
dough are added, in a large earthen vessel, about four gallons of water. 
The whole is thoroughly stirred, then placed on the fire, and boiled down 
to about one-half the original quantity. During this boiling is added the 
‘« tulipi medicine’’ (to make the otherwise weak liquor intoxicating and 
exciting), composed of certain roots which I was afterward told were 
those of the loco weed, or jimson weed (Datura metaloides). 

After the first boiling, enough water is added to make up for the loss, 
and the mixture is boiled for the second time, until reduced again by one- 
half. The liquid is then strained through a can with many perforations, 
cooled till luke-warm, and poured into the ¢w/i~i jug, a vessel used only 
for ¢uli~i, and never washed. Finally some coarsely ground wheat is 
added and left floating on the surface, soon after which fermentation 
begins. 

It is best to put the liquid into the ¢v/f7 jar and to add the wheat in 
the evening, for then the mixture is well fermented by morning and fit to 
drink at noon ; but as it then rapidly increases in strength and acidity, to 
prevent spoiling it must be used on the first day after fermentation has 
commenced. If good ‘¢u/pi is to be had, all these points must be well 
observed. 

While under the influence of wifi one becomes quarrelsome and 
irritable, and its use frequently results in brawls in which the participants 
are often severely maimed or killed. The ‘‘after effects’’ of excessive 
tulipi drinking are not serious — consisting mainly of headache and 
depression. A. 


Water Transportation by the Early Crows. —To prevent their 
ammunition, fire-arms, and other articles from getting wet, when crossing 
streams, the Crow Indians, many years ago, took as many buffalo hides 
as were thought necessary and placed them one upon another; around 
the entire edge of the bottom one a gathering string was run which, 
when drawn, caused the robes to assume a globular form. ‘The articles 
to be kept dry were placed in it with a ballast of stone. By means of a 
line attached thereto, the ‘skins were towed by hand when in shallow 
water, but as soon as water which would not permit of wading was 
reached, the end of the towing line was placed between the teeth of the 
tower, who swam with it until he reached shallow water or the shore. 

Another method was to arrange and bind three poles in triangular 
form, over which a buffalo hide was spread and securely fastened at 
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intervals around its edges, as shown in fig. 1, a. Still another method, 
somewhat similar to that last described, was put to use. Instead of three 
poles being used, four were laid at right angles and bound at the points 
of crossing, and over this frame-work a buffalo hide was spread and 
fastened (fig. 1, 4). 


Fic. 1.—Baggage rafts of the Crow Indians. 


The foregoing methods were usually employed by small parties, but 
when a large number with their paraphernalia and supplies desired to 
cross a stream, they took as many tipi poles as were necessary and fastened 
them lengthwise and parallel ; over these the required number of buffalo 
hides were spread, and upon this improvised raft the cargo was placed. 
In all except the first method described, horses were used for towing. 

S. C. 


Iowa Anthropological Association. — On October 5 last a meeting 
of persons interested in anthropology was held at lowa City, Iowa, for 
the purpose of considering the question of forming an Anthropological 
Association for the State of Iowa. Professor Samuel Calvin was elected 
chairman and Dr Duren J. H. Ward was chosen to act as secretary fro 
tem. After extended discussion as to the character of the association 
contemplated and to the character and sphere of kindred societies, the 
following constitution was adopted and signed by twenty-eight founders: 

Believing that knowledge both of earlier and later men is now so far advanced as to 
render it possible to collect and systematize numerous archeological, biological, sociolog- 
ical, ethnical and historical facts, and wishing to codperate in this important movement 
of Science ; 

Therefore, the undersigned unite to form THE IowA ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

I. This Association shall have its headquarters at Iowa City, Iowa. 

II. Its object shall be to promote the Science of Anthropology. 

III. It shall hold a yearly meeting for the hearing of reports, papers, and projects, 
and for the election of officers. Other meetings may be arranged for and held from time 


to time. 
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IV. It shall elect a President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, and an Ex- 
ecutive Board. The Executive Board shall consist of the President, Vice-President, Sec- 
retary, Treasurer, and five additional members. Five members of the Board shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

V. The Executive Board shall meet quarterly, and at the call of the President or on 
the request of two other members. 

VI. The Executive Board shall publish the purposes, programs, reports, papers, 
etc., of the Association through whatever means it finds most practicable. 

VII. Membership is obtained by the approval of the Executive Board, and the pay- 
ment of one dollar annually. 

VIII. This Charter Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two- 
thirds’ vote of the members present and voting, provided notice of the proposed amend- 
ment has been given in the call for the meeting. 


After the adoption of the constitution Dr Ward was elected to the 
office of Secretary. 

The second meeting was held October 17, when the following ad- 
ditional officers were elected: Samuel Calvin, president; J. H. Paar- 
man, vice-president ; Frederick E. Bolton, treasurer; J. W. Rich, F. J. 


Becker, H. G. Plum, B. F. Shambaugh, and A. G. Smith, members of 


the executive board. 


Early Western Travels.—The Arthur H. Clark Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is about to publish a series of Harly Western Travels, in 
thirty-one volumes, to comprise reprints of thirty-six distinct works, from 
Conrad Weiser’s Journal of a Tour to the Ohio (1748) to Joel Parker’s 


Journal of Travels over the Rocky Mountains (1847). The volumes are 


all of great historical and ethnological value, although in some cases it 
would seem questionable whether the originals are of sufficient rarity to 
warrant reprinting at the present time were it not that the new volumes 
are to be accompanied with historical, geographical, ethnological, and 
bibliographical notes and introductions, and an elaborate index (the last 
to form volume xxx1), by Mr Reuben Gold Thwaites, editor of the note- 
worthy /Jesw:t Relations. ‘Vhe series will contain facsimiles of the original 
title-pages, maps, portraits, views, etc., and will be sold at $4.00 per 
volume, except the Maximilian Atlas, which is $15.00. Besides those 
mentioned the series will include the narratives and journals of George 
Croghan, Charles Frederick Post, Captain Thomas Morris, J. Long, 
\ndré and F. A. Michaux, ‘Thaddeus Mason Harris, I. Cuming, John 
iradbury, H. M. Brackenridge, Gabriel Franchére, Alexander Ross, ‘Tilly 
Buttrick Jr., Estwick Evans, James Flint, Thomas Hulme, R. Flower, 
John Woods, W. Faux, Adlard Welby, Thomas Nuttall, Edwin James, 
James O. Pattie, George W. Ogden, W. Bullock, Josiah Gregg, John B. 
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Wyeth, John K. Townsend, Maximilian of Wied-Neuwied (including the 
fine Atlas), Edmund Flagg, Jean de Smet, and Thomas J. Farnham. 
Altogether the series of reprints will form an admirable library descriptive 
of the aborigines and the social and economic conditions of the Middle 
and Far West during the period of early American settlement. 


The Navaho Yellow Dye. —In a paper bearing the title Mazajo 
Weavers, published in the Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy (Washington, 1884), while describing’ the native dyes, I say: 
‘¢ There are, the Indians tell me, three different processes of dyeing yel- 
low ; two of these I have witnessed. . . . Inthesecond process they 
use the large fleshy root of a plant which, as I have never yet seen it in 
fruit or flower, I am unable to determine,’’—and then I describe the proc- 
ess of dyeing by means of this root. 

Soon after this paper on MWavajo Weavers appeared, I discovered 
that the plant in question was Rumex hymenosepalum; but I never an- 
nounced my discovery in a way which would easily attract the attention 
of the ordinary investigator. ‘Twenty years have passed since my paper 
was printed — years marked by a great increase of interest in the textile 
art of the Navahoes. Of late many articles, of varying degrees of merit, 
on this subject, have appeared in popular form. Some of the writers 
refer to this method of dyeing in yellow which I call the second method ; 
but it seems that none of them has yet found out from what plant the 
dye-stuff is derived. Therefore I take this opportunity of informing those 
who may in future discuss the textile art of the Navahoes. 

WASHINGTON MATTHEWS. 


American Anthropology at the Universities of Germany. — Pro- 
fessor Johannes Ranke has recently published (Corr.-B/. d. deutschen 
Ges. f. Anthr., XXXIV, 53-59) a list of lectures and courses in Anthro- 
pology offered during the academic year 1902-03 at the universities of 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. The courses relating to America 
are as follows: F. von LuscHan (Berlin): Ethnography of the South 
American Indians. E. SELER (Berlin): Mexican Grammar; Religion 
and Culture of the Mexicans. P. EHRENREICH (Berlin): The Hyper- 
borean Peoples of America; Ethnography of North America (Select 
Chapters); General and Special Ethnography of South America. K. 
WEULE (Leipzig): The Aborigines of America. K. Sapper (Tiibingen): 
Ethnology and Ethnography of the Indian Stocks of Central America. 
E. BRUCKNER (Berne): Geography and Ethnology of America, particu- 
larly North America. As: 


YUM 
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Augusto Carlos Teixeira de Aragdo, who died May 3, 1903, aged 
80, was a distinguished Portuguese man of letters and science — historian, 
numismatologist, archeologist, and Americanist, he was the author of 
many volumes. His greatest work is the three-volume study of the coins 
of Portugual and the Portuguese colonies. His last work, published in 
1894, was Diabruras santidades e prophecias, characterized by Peixoto in 
Portugalia (1, 863) as a valuable historical and ethnographical contri- 
bution to the literature of religion. A man of varied tastes, his first pub- 
lication (in 1846) was a now-forgotten novel. AES. 


Negroid Race in Armorica. 
(August, 1903) meeting of the Association Francaise pour |’ Avancement 


In a communication to the Angers 


des Sciences, M. G. Hervé described two neolithic Armorican skulls ‘ of 


a negroid type,’’ now in the museum of the Société d’ Anthropologie de 
Paris. If this view is sustained, we have another proof of the existence of 
such a type in western Europe in primitive times, much farther to the 


north than is Mentone. 


Conde de Ficalho.—In Count Ficalho, who died April 19, 1903, 
Portugal lost a lovable man of science and a useful citizen; a botanist 
and a man of letters. His Plantas uteis da Africa Portuguesa (Lisbon, 
1884) is a valuable ethno-botanical study, following up his Flora dos 
Lusiadas (1880). He also published a magnificent critical edition of 
Garcia da Orta. In 1900 appeared his Le Portugal au point de vue 
agricole, a monograph not without ethnological content. ALEC. 


A Buriat Explorer. — The most successful, perhaps, of all those who 
have sought to discover the secrets of the famous city of Lhassa in Tibet 
is Sibikof, who stayed there about a year and when he left in rg01 had 
accumulated a mass of information, besides a large number of excellent 
photographs. It is interesting to know that Sibikof is a Buriat educated 
at the University of St Petersburg, and a Buddhist. B.C. 


THE ETHNOLOGICAL SURVEY FOR 1HE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS will prob- 
ably send to the St Louis Exposition the following groups of primitive 
people, who will live in houses of their own construction and pursue their 
daily social and industrial activities as far as possible in a natural way : 
the Negrito, the Bontoc-Igorot, the Lepanto Igorot, the Tinguian, all of 
Luzon; the Manguian of Mindoro, the Sulu Moro of Jolo, the Samal 
Moro, the Lanao Moro, and the Bogobo, all of Mindanao. There will 
be about thirty-five people in the form of families in each group. The 
exhibit to be made by the Ethnological Survey will be under the personal 
supervision of its director, Dr Albert Ernest Jenks. 
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Dr MERTON L. MILLER, formerly of the University of Chicago, was 
appointed to the position of ethnologist in the Ethnological Survey for 
the Philippine Islands on January 1, 1904. Dr Miller, who had been 
associated with the Survey during the greater part of last year, has been 
engaged in field work for the purpose of gathering material for the Survey’s 
exhibit at the St Louis Exposition. 


L’ HOMME PREHISTORIQUE. — A new French monthly journal (32 
pp-, 8°), bearing the title Z’ Homme préhistorique — Revue mensuelle 
illustrée a’ Archévlogie et d’ Anthropologie préhistoriques, has been com- 
menced under the editorship of Dr Chervin and A. de Mortillet. Messrs 
Schleicher Fréres & C*, 15 Rue des Saints-Péres, Paris, are the publishers, 
and the subscription is eleven francs per annum. The October issue, 
recently come to hand, contains some excellent photographic illustrations, 
in color, of stone implements in the collection of M. Paul de Givenchy. 


Pror. A. H. Keane, B.A., F.R.G.S., of London, has had the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws conferred on him by the University of 
St Andrew’s, N.B., for distinguished services in the fields of anthro- 
pology and ethnology. Professor Keane has just completed the manu- 
script of an Anthropological A.B.C. of America, comprising 5,000 entries 
of tribes and languages of the New World. 

Mr Henry Bartrovur, M.A., of Trinity Coliege, Oxford, has been 
elected to fellowship at Exeter College. Mr Balfour has been for some 
years curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum; he is also president of the 
Anthropological Institute, and president-elect of the Anthropological 
section of the British Association, which will hold its seventy-fourth meet 
ing at Cambridge, commencing August 17. 


Iv Is ANNOUNCED by Scfence that the Minister of Public Instruction 
ind Fine Arts of France has conferred the degree of Officer of Public 
Instruction on Dr Lester F. Ward in recognition of his scientific work. 
Vhis highest degree of the academic order is usually conferred only on 
persons who have for five years held the degree of Officer of the Academy. 

tHE Max MULLER Memorian Funp, which is to be held in trust by 
the University of Oxford for the promotion of learning and research in 
the history, archeology, languages, literature, and religion of ancient 
India, now amounts to about $12,000. 

Dr GeorGce Grant MacCurpy, of Yale University, has been elected 
secretary of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


